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THE  USE  OF  TESTS  AS  A  BASIS  OF  PROMOTION 

Nellie  Maupin 

Practical  administration  must  now  give  its  attention  to  seeing  that 
each  pupil  has  turned  in  his  just  quota  of  school  work.  The  school 
can  administer  to  the  development  of  the  pupil  only  as  it  assigns 
work  which  challenges  his  best  ability.  Work  that  is  too  hard  for 
the  child  causes  strain  which  means  worry,  nervousness,  and  physical 
break  down,  or  he  quits  working  and  finally  drops  out  of  school. 
Work  that  is  too  easy  is  apt  to  develop  habits  of  conceit,  laziness,  and 
lack  of  concentration.  Any  of  these  results  is  bad  for  the  personality 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  a  mental  mal-adjustment.  Work  must  be  care- 
fully adjusted  to  the  individual  before  we  can  expect  it  to  cause  the 
growth  we  want. 

In  grading  the  course  of  study  there  has  always  been  an  attempt 
to  relate  closely  the  potential  ability  of  the  child  to  the  task  to  be 
done.  Teachers  have  considered  this  matching  of  the  work  to  the 
pupils'  ability  their  special  duty,  but  we  have  not  measured  accurate- 
ly what  each  child's  innate  ability  is.  Dr.  Frederic  B.  Knight  of 
the  Psychology  Department  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  in  his  course 
on  Problems  in  Grading  and  Promotion,  advocates  a  scientific  grad- 
ing plan  by  using  in  combination  the  various  standardized  tests  as 
the  basis  for  promotion. 

To  determine  the  mental  ability  of  the  child,  intelligence  tests 
should  be  used.  When  intelligence  tests  have  been  used,  we  have 
not  turned  these  to  the  best  advantage.  We  have  not  seen  that  pupils 
with  fine  ability  do  an  honest  day's  work  each  day  commensurate 
with  their  fine  endowment.  We  have  not  shown  the  child  of  poor 
or  medium  mental  ability  the  way  to  attack  the  assignment.  We 
have  not  taught  the  correct  method  of  handling  books.  Even  the 
mental  age,  when  found  through  the  giving  of  mental  tests,  will  not 
tell  the  teacher  or  the  administrator  all  they  need  to  know.  The 
mental  age  is  the  score  made  on  mental  tests  by  the  average  individual 
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of  that  age.  The  intelligence  quotient  (I.  Q.)  is  what  we  need.  This 
is  found  by  dividing  the  mental  age  by  the  chronological  age. 

Mental  Age  (M    A  ) 

Chronological  Age    (Ch.  A.)  equals  Intelligence  Quotient   (I.  Q.) 

What  does  the  I.  Q.  mean?  What  does  it  tell  the  teacher  and  the 
administrator  ?  It  shows :  1,  what  the  mental  power  of  the  individual 
is ;  2,  what  the  rate  of  learning  is.  It  is  an  index  to  the  individual's 
growth  into  adult  ability.  The  mental  age  does  not  tell  how  fast  the 
individual  can  progress,  or  how  much  work  can  be  done  in  a  given 
length  of  time.  For  example,  two  pupils  each  with  a  mental  age  of 
sixteen  will  not  have  the  same  I.  Q.  if  one  is  twelve  years  old  and  the 

1  fi 

other  is  sixteen  years  old.    j^   equals  1.25  I.  Q.  above  normal  intel- 

ligence,  -jq  equals  I.  Q.  normal  intelligence.  The  intelligence 
quotient  is  the  whole  story  of  native  mental  power.  The  teacher 
cannot  improve  the  I.Q  nor  will  good  or  bad  training  affect  it,  but 
a  nagging  teacher  creating  an  atmosphere  of  confusion  can  tempo- 
rarily depress  it. 

In  giving  mental  tests  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  enough  tests 
are  given  to  get  an  accurate  and  fair  response  from  each  pupil.  Those 
administering  intelligence  tests  should  use  care  and  tact  to  see  that 
there  are  no  blunders  committed.  In  some  States  a  license  is  re- 
quired before  one  is  allowed  to  give  tests.  Mental  tests  which  require 
a  long  rather  than  a  short  time  are  to  be  preferred.  The  human 
mind  is  a  marvelous  mechanism  and  the  teacher  must  have  a  whole- 
some respect  for  the  intelligence  which  is  being  tested.  In  classifying 
pupils  we  must  not  think  of  normal  intelligence  as  one  number  above 
which  indicates  superior  ability  and  below  which  indicates  a  pupil 
below  normal.  The  norm  is  a  band  between  which  figures  indicate 
average  mental  ability.  Normal  intelligence  is  about  one  hundred 
but  this  may  well  vary  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  and  ten,  for 
instance.  Mental  tests  are  not  primarily  to  test  information  or  char- 
acter factors.  Persistence,  which  is  a  big  factor  in  life,  and  other 
character  qualities  are  not  measured  at  all  by  mental  tests,  unless 
the  tests  are  so  long  as  to  show  persistence  of  those  who  continue  to 
work  even  when  very  tired.  The  British  psychologists  have  an 
interesting  view  of  success.  They  consider  three  factors :  1,  intelli- 
gence; 2,  knowledge;  3,  persistence.  The  uses  of  mental  tests  are: 
1,  to  diagnose  speed  and  power  in  learning;  2,  to  locate  the  upper  five 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  intelligence ;  3,  to  classify  pupils  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  capital  that  each  pupil  has  in 
his  nervous  system.     The  upper  five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  in- 
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telligence  will  probably  be  the  geniuses  of  your  school  and  the  lead- 
ers in  the  world  of  affairs.  These  are  the  pupils  that  should  be 
urged  to  go  to  college. 

ISTow  consider  education  tests.  These  tests  show  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  pupil  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar,  composition, 
silent  reading,  history,  geography  and  the  like.  Good  training  af- 
fects these  tests,  for  practice  is  constantly  changing  the  education 
accomplishment.  The  education  age  or  the  grade  norm  is  the  usual 
performance  of  a  grade  in  a  certain  subject.     The  education  age 

divided  by  the  chronological  age  gives  the  education  quotient,  which 

E.  A. 
is  the  accomplishment  in  subject  matter.  Ch  A    =  E.Q.   Two  fifth 

grade  pupils  making  the  same  score  in  arithmetic  tests  will  have  the 
same  education  quotient,  but  if  one  pupil  is  nind  years  chronologically, 
and  the  other  eleven  years,  the  nine  year  old  has  achieved  a  greater 
education  quotient  than  the  normal  nine  year  old. 

Many  of  the  education  tests  have  grade  norms  which  are  too  low. 
Human  beings  seldom  work  as  hard  as  they  can,  and  seldom  accom- 
plish in  a  given  length  of  time  what  can  be  accomplished.  We  must 
watch  and  revise  the  grade  norms  to  see  that  they  measure  the  best 
achievements  pupils  are  capable  of  accomplishing.  Silent  reading 
norms,  especially,  are  too  low,  because  very  few  schools  teach  silent 
reading,  and  it  is  seldom  well  taught  even  when  it  is  attempted. 
Hence,  we  need  to  get  silent  reading  norms  from  pupils  who  have 
been  pushed  in  silent  reading  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  school 
work.  The  Experimental  Elementary  School  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ernest  Horn,  has  been  working  on 
the  silent  reading  problem  and  has  astonishingly  high  silent  reading 
scores. 

Subject  matter  tests,  apart  from  mental  tests,  show  nothing.  Men- 
tal tests  and  subject  matter  tests  should  be  used  together.  Grade 
norms  of  education  tests  should  not  be  used  to  make  individual  diag- 
nosis, though  we  can  see  which  pupils  are  above  and  which  below 
the  norm.  We  cannot  judge  from  grade  norms  which  pupils  have  ad- 
vanced normally,  and  why.  What  a-  child  can  do  and  what  he  does  do 
are  two  very  different  things.  It  is  naive  to  interpret  that  because  the 
pupils  show  fifth  grade  ability  according  to  some  arithmetic  tests, 
that  these  pupils  are  well  classified.  If  the  I.  Q's.  of  these  pupils 
are  widely  distributed  it  is  not  a  well  classified  group.  The  pupil 
with  intelligence  above  normal  is  always  gaining  on  the  group.  He 
is  ahead  now,  and  three  months  from  now  he  is  still  farther  ahead ; 
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while  the  pupil  with  intelligence  below  normal  is  constantly  losing 
and  getting  farther  below  the  group.  If  classification  is  to  be  made 
on  education  tests,  silent  reading  scores  should  be  used.  In  prepar- 
ing any  assignment  requiring  reading  and  comprehension  of  mate- 
rial, the  pupil  who  reads  rapidly  with  high  comprehension  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  pupil  who  reads  slowly  with  low  com- 
prehension. If  in  the  fifth  grade  three  pupils,  A,  B,  C,  all  ten 
years  old,  have  the  same  arithmetic  score  and  A  has  150  I.  Q.  (high), 
and  B  has  100  I.  Q.  (normal),  while  C.  has  75  I.  Q.  (poor)  either  the 
arithmetic  norm  is  too  low  and  should  be  higher,  or  A  and  B  are  not 
doing  their  best.  When  these  three  pupils  are  working  at  their 
highest  level  for  a  given  length  of  time,  A  is  doing  150  units  of  work, 
B  100  units,  and  C  75  units.  These  three  pupils  should  not  be  in 
the  same  class.  A  should  be  given  the  opportunity  and  forced  to  make 
his  education  quotient  match  his  intelligence  quotient,  for  he  has  the 
mental  power  to  accomplish  more  than  B  or  C;  otherwise  he  is  de- 
veloping conceited,  slovenly  habits,  as  was  stated  previously. 

We  need  to  measure  the  accomplishment  or  achievement  of  each 

pupil.     To  do  this  we  divide  the  education  quotient  by  the  intelli- 

.        E.  Q. 
gence  quotient,  which  gives  the  accomplishment  quotient. j   q   =A.Q. 

Thus  A  with15Q  j.'     '=y2A.Q.  He  is  only  doing  one  half  as  much  as  he 

is  capable  of  doing  and  his  grade  should  show  a  failure.  Such  ac- 
complishments quotients  are  too  frequent  in  all  schools.  A  should 
have  ,rn  T  q  —  1A-Q-  and  this  is  a  perfect  accomplishment,  a  perfect 

matching  of  E.Q.  and  I.Q.,  and  he  should  be  given  the  highest 
mark,  because  he  did  all  he  was  capable  of  doing.     B  should  have 

Iqq  l  q   =1A.Q.,  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest  mark,    C  should 

75  E.  Q. 
nave  75  I  Q     =1A.Q.,  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest  mark,  also. 

The  E.Q.  will  not  excel  the  I.Q.  but  it  should  match  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  Thus  A,  B,  and  C,  though  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  the  work  is  different,  all  deserve  the  same  mark,  because  the  ac- 
complishment for  all  is  as  great  proportionately.  Nature  did  not 
give  as  many  talents  to  C  as  to  A,  but  C  used  his  talents  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Whenever  the  school  sets  up  objectives  which  are 
either  quantitative  or  qualitative,  the  whole  process  of  instruction 
is  stultified.  We  have  instruction  in  terms  of  the  child's  capacity 
and  we  must  see  improvement  day  by  day.  This  educates  the  child. 
A  pupil  may  do  the  best  work  in  a  grade  and  instead  of  deserving  the 
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highest  mark,  he  may  deserve  to  fail,  because  he  has  not  done  his  best. 
Retardation  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  thinking.  The  retarded  pupil  is  the  one  with  the  h'gh 
I.  Q.  and  is  several  grades  behind  his  I.  Q.  Not  only  must  the 
assignment  challenge  the  best  ability  of  pupils,  but  they  must  work 
the  full  number  of  minutes  they  are  supposed  to  work.  To  do  well 
the  assignment  in  less  time  means  that  too  little  was  given  for  the 
ability  possessed  by  the  pupil.  Two  things  may  be  done  with  pupils 
possessing  high  I.Q's.  1.  They  may  be  promoted  to  another  grade 
being  careful  to  see  that  the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  in  the 
intervening  gap  are  given  to  them.  2.  They  may  be  given  more  work 
and  of  a  harder  kind  in  the  grade  they  now  are  in.  The  smart 
pupils  in  school  are  on  a  "perpetual  vacation,"  while  the  slower  ones 
working  up  to  their  limit  are  not  encouraged  by  marks  or  praise  from 
the  teacher.  Never  being  able  to  do  anything  well  develops  a  "nega- 
tive wall-flower  attitude  toward  life"  which  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  behavior  deviations  in  conduct  in  adult  life.  The  more  nearly 
the  school  obtains  a  perfect  achievement  from  pupils,  the  more  effi- 
cient is  that  school.  The  E.  Q.  equals  the  I.  Q.  only  when:  1.  The 
work  is  correctly  graded  and  each  necessary  bond  is  presented  the  right 
number  of  times  for  learning,  2.  The  work  is  motivated  and  ac- 
cepted as  significant  to  the  learner,  3.  The  teacher  is  doing  his  best 
and  is  well  trained,  4.  The  pupil  is  doing  his  best,  5.  The  equipment 
is  good. 

Thus  grading  and  promotion  are  based  on  scientific  standards  rather 
than  the  subjective  judgment  of  the  teacher.  The  effort  of  the  pupil 
is  accurately  measured  rather  than  guessed  at.  Parents  have  always 
interpreted  marks  to  mean  the  effort  of  the  child.  The  scores  made 
on  mental  and  education  tests  are  almost  as  easily  handled  as  the 
tests  marks  from  class  work.  Schools  must  see  that  they  get  the 
highest  dividends  on  the  capital  nature  has  put  into  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  each  child. 


MADE  IN  CAROLINAS 

M.   E.   J. 

"Made  in  Carolinas",  since  the  Exposition  in  Charlotte,  has  be- 
come a  phrase  that  has  in  it  a  richness  and  fulness  of  meaning  far 
greater  than  it  had  when  it  was  first  coined.  We  have  long  been 
proud  of  our  rank  in  agricultural  products,  we  have  boasted  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  we  have  known  that  we  deserved  more  in  the 
geographies  than  the  one  sentence,  "North  Carolina  is  noted  for  her 
naval  products :  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,"  which  generations  of 
children  of  other  states,  in  the  past,  have  been  taught  to  believe  was 
the  sum  and  substance  of  what  was  made  in  Carolina.  Few  who 
thought  they  knew  the  two  states  well,  however,  had  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  products  from  the  two  Carolinas  that  have  been  put  on 
markets.  "Made  in  Carolinas"  means  manufactured  products,  not 
the  raw  materials,  but  what  has  been  made  up  into  something  else 
that  has  made  its  place  in  the  world  of  business. 

Any  one  traveling  through  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  two  states 
and  seeing  it  only  casually  through  the  car  window,  is  impressed  with 
the  numbers  of  cotton  factories.  They  know  when  they  are  passing 
through  Durham  or  Winston-Salem  because  of  the  signs  of  tobacco, 
but  they  think  of  these  towns  in  terms  of  tobacco  only,  not  realizing 
there  are  many  other  products  from  these  towns.  When  they  go  to 
Beaufort  and  Morehead,  or  if  they  go  down  the  Cape  Fear  River,  they 
know  when  they  catch  the  whiff  of  unpleasant  odors  that  there  are 
fish  factories  near  by.  One  cannot  pass  through  High  Point  or 
Thomasville  without  knowing  that  furniture  is  shipped  from  these 
points. 

The  people  needed,  however,  to  have  these  things  brought  together, 
an  assembling  of  the  finished  products,  and  demonstrations  of  how 
these  things  are  made,  to  force  the  public  the  fact  that  the  Caro- 
linas are  doing  big  things  in  the  manufacturing  world.  The  men 
who  conceived  the  "Made  in  Carolinas"  exposition  were  men  of  vis- 
ion. They  counted  the  cost  as  an  investment  that  would  return  to 
the  two  states  manifold  times  the  money  expended.  To  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  exhibits  for  themselves  the  exposition 
was  a  revelation.  But  these  were  only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  had  their  eyes  opened.     When  commercial  products  get  outside 
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of  the  paid  advertising  columns  into  the  news  columns,  information 
about  them  gets  spread  abroad  in  the  ideal  way. 

The  exhibits  would  have  done  credit  to  any  world's  fair.  The  ex- 
hibitors took  as  much  pains  in  the  selection  of  the  materials  to  go  into 
them  and  the  arrangement  as  if  they  were  in  the  biggest  exposition 
that  could  be  held.  The  exhibits,  while  not  spectacular  and  startling, 
were  often  unique  and  original.  Two  purposes  seem  to  have  con- 
trolled the  exhibitors.  To  show  the  people  what  they  have  and  how 
they  make  it.  The  how  of  anything  is  always  the  most  effective  way 
of  getting  interest.  No  child  is  too  young  and  no  man  or  woman  too 
old  to  stop  to  see  "how  it  works." 

Some  of  the  exhibits  that  stand  out  from  the  distance  of  two  months 
are  those  that  had  machinery  going.  The  weather  man  was  evidently 
in  league  with  the  Southern  Ice  Machine  Company,  which  furnished 
ice  water  with  the  ice  made  in  the  plant  that  was  kept  running  full 
blast.  The  land  is  full  of  ice  factories  and  refrigerating  appliances, 
but  few  had  realized  there  was  a  place  near  home  where  the 
machinery  and  equipment  for  these  were  made. 

To  any  woman  who  naturally  loves  beautiful  textiles  the  display 
of  fabrics,  most  of  them  cotton,  was  a  joy  and  a  delight.  Among 
these  were  gorgeous  colored  ginghams,  madras,  mercerized  goods,  and 
table  linens  that  were  so  much  like  the  real  linen  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
mistake  had  surely  been  made  to  place  them  among  cotton  fabrics. 
Beautiful  patterns  and  weaves  for  bedspreads  and  attractive  towels, 
were  among  the  exhibits.  The  gingham  cloth  in  the  looms  with  the 
myriad  colored  strands  showing  just  how  it  is  made  and  the  pretty 
girls  wearing  dresses  made  of  the  material  which  they  had  woven, 
gave  picturesque  touches  to  one  busy  scene. 

The  cigarette  place  seemed  to  be  the  most  attractive  place  to  the 
men.  The  white  enameled  fixtures,  the  white  machinery,  and  the 
white  dressed  girls  made  it  a  veritable  spotless  town  in  which  the  to- 
bacco was  carried  through  all  the  processes  and  came  out  in  packages 
of  cigarettes.  In  marked  contrast  was  the  spot  where  cigars  were 
made  by  the  old-time  darkey  slowly  pulling  and  twisting  the  big  wrap- 
per until  it  became  a  cigar. 

The  finished  products  that  could  not  be  shown  in  the  making  were 
displayed  as  attractively  as  possible.  Every  woman  dreams  of  such 
furniture  as  she  saw  in  the  furniture  exhibits.  The  trade  marks, 
slogans,  and  catch  words  by  which  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  public  are 
caught  were  effectively  used. 
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Certain  definite  impressions  stand  out  strikingly.  That  honesty 
of  workmanship  is  the  pride  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Carolinas  is 
one  idea  that  the  visitor  could  not  fail  to  get.  "The  wagon  that  spans 
a  century,"  "character  cloth,"  "better  bodies,"  and  "autos  for  wagons," 
and  other  trade  slogans  prove  this.  Along  with  these  come  the  old- 
fashioned  industrial  arts,  the  hand-woven  and  hand  made  articles  as 
the  toys  made  by  the  "Tryon  Toy-makers,"  and  the  bed  spreads  and 
hand  loom  materials  made  at  Crosnore  where  the  students  are  taught 
the  industrial  arts. 

Exhibits  from  three  industrial  schools  were  very  noticeable.  Two 
of  these  were  from  schools  that  are  in  mill  districts  and  are  run  on 
the  work-study  plan,  and  if  the  school  products  are  as  creditable  as 
the  industrial  product  they  are  indeed  doing  excellent  work. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  state  line  between  the  Carolinas  when  it 
comes  to  the  manufacturing,  especially  of  textiles,  was  significant. 

The  majority  of  the  exhibits  were  from  the  Piedmont  section,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte.  This  was  natural  for  the  first  expo- 
sition, but  all  sections  of  both  states  should  be  represented  in  the  next. 

It  is  worth  any  one's  time  and  effort  to  study  carefully  the  list  of 
products  and  the  claims  of  the  manufacturers. 

There  is  abundance  of  teaching  material  right  here.  While  the 
teacher  is  teaching  the  History  of  North  Carolina,  thus  letting  the 
children  know  the  glorious  past,  and  arousing  state  pride,  if  she  stops 
here  the  child  may  feel  that  the  best  is  past  and  gone,  and  that  he  has 
nothing  left  to  take  part  in.  It  is  well  to  sing  "The  Old  North  State" 
and  to  tell  of  the  heroes  in  the  wars  she  has  fought  in,  but  to  leave  it 
here  is  not  sufficient. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty,  yea,  her  right  and  privilege,  to  know  the 
State  and  to  let  the  children  know  it  and  love  it  for  what  it  is  now 
and  to  inspire  in  them  the  desire  to  pitch  in  somewhere  and  help  push 
it  ahead. 

The  resourceful  teacher  will  find  many  ways  of  getting  this  into  the 
hearts  of  the  children.  Why  not  have  the  children  along  the  coasts 
whose  fathers  work  in  fish  factories  and  are  sea-faring  men  exchange 
letters  with  the  children  in  the  cotton  mill  districts?  Why  not  ex- 
change pictures  and  newspapers,  and  samples  of  products  ?  Why 
wait  until  "Carolina  Day,"  which  comes  only  once  a  year?  Why 
not  have  a  Carolina  exhibit  in  the  school  rooms  that  the  children  have 
made  up  of  materials,  with  facts  and  figures,  that  the  children  them- 
selves have  collected  and  arranged  as  an  exhibit  ?  Why  not  have 
them  find  out  what  is  around  them  that  will  be  of  interest  to  others 
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and  get  up  local  material  and  exchange  with  some  school  in  another 
section  ?  Each  teacher  can  have  her  pupils  find  out  about  the  indus- 
tries and  manufacturing  plants  in  her  vicinity,  and  then  lead  them 
to  hunt  the  state  over  for  what  can  be  found  in  North  Carolina. 

Boundless  possibilities  seem  to  open  up  before  me.  If  the  chil- 
dren of  North  Carolina  know  just  what  we  have,  what  things  we 
make,  how  we  make  these  things,  where  the  material  comes  from, 
and  where  it  goes  to,  they  will  be  eager  to  get  out  and  help  do  things. 
It  will  mean  far  more  to  them  than  high  sounding  phrases  about  the 
"grand  old  State"  and  the  glittering  generalities  that  are  flashed  out 
to  them  on  the  fourth  of  July  and  on  other  occasions. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Print- 
ing gives  a  list  of  North  Carolina  industrial  plants,  and  much  in- 
formation regarding  them.  The  Charlotte  Observer  has  compiled  a 
"Carolina  Shopping  List"  which  gives  a  classified  roster  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  both  North  and  South  Carolina.  This  has  a  very  in- 
teresting introduction.  It  also  gives  something  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  industrial  development  of  the  Carolinas. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  Carolinas  covers  a  period  of 
little  more  than  two  decades.  So  rapid  and  quiet  has  been  this  de- 
velopment that  even  those  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  part  of  it,  have  not 
had  a  full  comprehension  of  its  magnitude  and  importance. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  industrial  development  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  industry  to  the  two 
States,  may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  the  latest  statistics  of 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  show  that  from  1914  to  1919  the 
value  of  the  products  of  North  Carolina  manufacturers  increased 
more  than  226  per  cent.,  while  the  wages  paid  to  industrial  workers 
increased  more  than  167  per  cent.  An  equally  creditable  increase  in 
both  value  of  products  and  pay-rolls  for  the  same  period  was  shown 
in  South  Carolina. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 

[This  list  was  corn-piled  by  Maysie  Southall,  rural  supervisor  of  Pitt 
County,  and  mailed  out  to  the  teachers^] 

The  following  list  has  been  compiled  to  help  fill  the  great  need  felt 
by  every  teacher,  namely,  more  concrete  illustrative  material  for  the 
classroom  instruction.  The  manufacturers  and  publishers  have  pre- 
pared the  following  articles  for  educational  purposes,  and  will  gladly 
send  them  to  you  upon  request.  Most  of  the  exhibits  are  put  up  in 
mahogany  cases  with  glass  covers,  and  are  quite  an  asset  to  any 
schoolroom.  In  a  few  cases  you  pay  the  postage.  I  hope  every  teach- 
er will  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  the  following  free 
material : 

I.  Exhibits : 

Cement — Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Cereals — Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flakes  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Quaker  Oat  Co,  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  111. 

Ralston  Wheat  Foods,  810  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Western  Cereal  Mills,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Cocoa — Baker,  Walter  Co.,  45  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Coffee — McLaughlin  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Corn — Corn  Products  Co.,  Jersey  City,  1ST.  J. 
Cotton — Lawrence  Cotton  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Flax — McCutcheon,  James  &  Co.,  5th  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  New  York. 

City. 
Flour — Washburn  Crosby  Flour  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Glass — Vineland  Glass  Works,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Leather — Coward  Shoe  Co.,  270  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City. 
Lumber — Bureau  of  Forestry,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Milk — Borden's  Farm  Product  Co.,  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg.,  New 

York  City. 
Oils — Standard  Oil  Co.,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Paint — A.  S.  Boyles  &  Co.,  1903  Daws  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Paper — Okonite  Paper  Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Rice — Rice  Association  of  America,  Crowley,  La. 
Rubber — IT.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Salt — Colonial  Salt  Co.,  Barleton,  Ohio. 
Silk — Cheney  Bros.,  215  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Sugar — American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  117  Walker  St.,  New  York 

City. 
Tea — Chase  &  Sanborn,  Chicago,  111. 

Wheat — Washburn  Crosby  Flour  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Wool — Lawrence  Woolen  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

II.  Pamphlets 

N".  C.  History  Leaflets — N.  C.  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  1ST.  C. 

History  of  Pitt  County — Board  of  Education  Office,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Agricultural  Bulletins — Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  1ST.  C. 

Illustrations  of  the  National  Parks,  Dept.  of  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Miscellaneous  Leaflets — Bureau  of  Extension,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Wonder  Story  Books  on  Rubber  (order  any  number) — FT.  S.  Rub- 
ber Co.,  1790  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Child's  Health  Alphabet  (order  one  for  each  child) — Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  (papering  miniature  houses) — Sears  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Write  the  Land  and  Industrial  Department  of  any  of  the  railroad 

companies  for  their  educational  booklets  as: 

Corn,  Cotton  and  Cash — Land  &  Industrial  Dept.,  Norfolk-Southern 
Railroad,  Norfolk,  Va. 

III.  Pictures 

Flags  of  the  Nations — Liggett  &  Myers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Harvest  Scenes — International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Soldiers — American  Tobacco  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Scenic — Atchison  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Chicago,  111. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
Erie  &  Western  Transportation  Co.,  Anchor  Line  Dock, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 

York  City. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Motion  Picture  Films — Many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  and  rail- 
road companies  issue  free  educational  films.   Space  does  not 
permit  addresses  here.     They  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 


A  PROJECT  IN  BIRD  STUDY 

Magnolia  Scoville:    [Teacher  6th  Grade  Model  School.] 

This  is  a  project  worked  out  by  Miss  Scoville  with  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  Normal  Training  School,  Athens,  Ga.  The 
play  was  worked  up  by  the  children,  the  teacher  co-operating.  The 
birds  were  carefully  studied.  The  costumes  for  the  play  were  de- 
signed and  made  by  the  children.  It  was  the  center  of  nature  work 
and  language  work  for  a  period  of  several  weeks. 


Synopsis 

of  a 

Dramatization 

of 
'The  Birds  of  Killing  worth' 


[In  this  dramatization  th,ere  are  three  acts.     In  act  1  there  are  three 
scenes,  act  2,  one  scene,  act  8,  one  scene.] 

Act  I,  Scene  i 

The  Voice  of  Spring  appears  and  tells  of  the  joy  and  happiness 
of  the  birds  as  they  build  their  nests.  She  tells  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion the  birds  have  caused  among  the  people  of  Killingworth  and  how 
they  called  a  town  meeting  to  discuss  ways  of  destroying  them. 

Scene  ii.     The  Town  Meeting 

The  Squire  presides.  After  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  a  free 
discussion  of  the  birds  is  given.  At  the  beginning  all  the  people  ex- 
cept the  teacher,  her  friend,  Grace  Brown,  the  Parson's  wife  and 
the  preceptor  are  in  favor  of  destroying  the  birds.  The  country 
teacher  and  the  Preceptor  make  very  strong  appeals  in  favor  of  the 
birds.  They  convince  a  few  of  their  value,  but  in  the  end  the  meet- 
ing votes  to  pay  a  bounty  of  eight  cents  on  the  head  of  each  crow  and 
five  cents  on  other  birds. 

Scene  Hi.     School  boys  go  out  to  kill  birds. 

In  this  scene  three  boys  appear  with  guns  and  sling  shots.  They 
discuss  the  killing  of  the  birds  and  the  money  they  are  to  get  for  it. 
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Act  II 

This  act  is  composed  of  but  one  short  scene,  which  shows  the  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  the  birds.  Spring  herself  is  completely 
changed,  and  she  tells  of  the  terrible  desolation  caused  by  devouring 
insects  and  worms.  She  now  suggests  that  the  people  are  beginning 
to  regret  they  had  considered  the  birds  their  enemies. 

Act  III 

Spring  appears  again  in  all  her  splendor.  The  school  girl  rushes 
in  and  asks  Spring  about  the  return  of  the  birds.  She  tells  her  that 
they  are  to  return  soon.  Suddenly  a  strange  sound  is  heard ;  it  proves 
to  be  the  Robin's  return.  As  the  school  girl  calls  each  bird,  he  ap- 
pears and  recites  an  original  poem. 

After  the  birds  have  all  returned  the  girl  asks  Spring  if  the  flowers 
are  to  bloom  too.  At  once,  two  butterflies  come  dancing  in  and  awake 
the  flowers  one  by  one.  When  the  flowers  are  all  awakened,  they 
sing  a  song  telling  who  they  are.  The  flowers  and  birds  and  butter- 
flies quickly  group  around  Spring,  while  the  people  of  Killingworth 
come  in  from  the  rear.  They  all  seem  to  know  that  it  is  fair  Almira's 
wedding  day.  The  wedding  march  is  played  while  the  Preceptor 
bears  his  bride  away,  and  all  join  in  singing  a  joyous  spring  song. 


Characters  : 

Voices    of    Spring 

Butterflies    

Flowers: 

Daisies     

Roses    

Buttercup   

Violet    

Forget-me-not    

Birds: 

Crows    

Jay    

Mockingbird    

Robin    

Thrush    

Meadowlark    

Oriole    

Cardinal    

Scarlet  Tanager   

Bluebird 

Sparrow    

Red-winged   blackbird 
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People  of  the  Town  Meeting: 

The   Squire    

The   Parson    

Deacon    

Preceptor    

Country  teacher    

Friend  of  teacher,  Grace  Brown 

Alice  Hawthorne,  young  girl  of  Killingworth 

Mr.   Stubblefield,  a  farmer 

Mrs.   Stubblefield,   farmer's  wife 

Parmer   Clodknocker    

Parmer   Hayseed    

Farmer  Jone's  wife 

Parson's   wife    

School  girl 

School  boys    


Act  I,  Scene  i 

Spring:     It  was  the  season,  when  all  through  the  land 
The  merle  and  mavis  build,  and  building  sing 
Those  lovely  lyrics,  written  by  His  hand, 
Whom  Saxon  Caedmon  calls  the  Blithe-heart  King ; 
When  on  the  boughs  the  purple  buds  expand, 
The  banners  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Spring, 
And  rivulets,  rejoicing,  rush  and  leap, 
And  wave  their  fluttering  signals  from  the  steep. 

(Enter  the  robin  and  the  bluebird) 

The  robin  and  the  bluebird,  piping  loud, 
Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with  their  glee ; 
The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were  proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  be; 
The  hungry  crows  assembled  in  a  crowd, 

(The  crows  assemble) 

Clamoured  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly, 
Knowing  who  hears  the  ravens  cry  and  said : 
"Give  us,  O  Lord,  this  day  our  daily  bread !" 
Across  the  Sound  the  birds  of  passage  sailed, 

(Birds  in  groups  pass  across  the  stage) 

Speaking  some  unknown  language  strange  and  sweet 
Of  tropic  isle  remote,  and  passing  hailed 
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The  village  with  the  cheers  of  all  their  fleet; 

Or  quarreling  together,  laughed  and  railed 

Like  foreign  sailors,  landed  in  the  street 

Of  seaport  town,  and  with  outlandish  noise 

Of  oaths  and  gibberish  frightening  girls  and  boys. 

Thus  came  the  jocund  spring  in  Killingworth, 

In  fabulous  days,  some  hundred  years  ago ; 

And  thrifty  farmers,  as  they  tilled  the  earth, 

Heard  with  alarm  the  cawing  of  the  crow, 

That  mingled  with  the  universal  mirth, 

Cassandra-like,  prognosticating  woe; 

They  shook  their  heads,  and  doomed  with  dreadful  words 

To  swift  destruction  the  whole  race  of  birds. 

And  a  town-meeting  was  convened  straightway 

To  set  a  price  upon  the  guilty  heads 

Of  these  marauders,  who,  in  lieu  of  pay, 

Levied  blackmail  upon  the  garden  beds 

And  corn-fields,  and  beheld  without  dismay 

The  awful  scarecrow,  with  his  fluttering  shreds ; 

The  skeleton  that  waited  at  their  feast, 

Whereby  their  sinful  pleasure  was  increased. 

Then  from  his  house,  a  temple  painted  white, 

With  fluted  columns,  and  a  roof  of  red, 

The  Squire  came  forth,  august  and  splendid  sight ! 

(Squire  appears) 

Slowly  descending,  with  majestic  tread, 
Three  flights  of  steps,  nor  looking  left  nor  right, 
Down  the  long  street  he  walked,  as  one  who  said, 
"A  town  that  boasts  inhabitants  like  me 
Can  have  no  lack  of  good  society." 

The  Parson,  too,  appeared,  a  man  austere, 

(Parson  enters) 

The  instinct  of  whose  nature  was  to  kill ; 

The  wrath  of  God  he  preached  from  year  to  year, 

And  read,  with  fervor,  Edwards  on  the  Will ; 

His  favorite  pastime  was  to  slay  the  deer 

In  summer  on  some  Adirondac  hill ; 

E'en  now,  while  walking  down  the  rural  lane, 

He  lopped  the  wayside  lilies  with  his  cane. 
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From  the  Academy,  whose  belfry  crowned 
The  hill  of  Science  with  its  vane  of  brass, 
Came  the  Preceptor,  gazing  idly  round, 

{Preceptor  comes  forth) 

Now  at  the  clouds,  now  at  the  green  grass, 
And  all  absorbed  in  reveries  profound 
Of  fair  Almira  in'the  upper  class, 
Who  was,  as  in  a  sonnet  he  had  said, 
As  pure  as  water,  and  as  good  as  bread. 

And  next  the  Deacon  issued  from  his  door, 

{Deacon  appears) 

In  his  voluminous  neck-cloth,  white  as  snow ; 

A  suit  of  sable  bombazine  he  wore ; 

His  form  was  ponderous,  and  his  step  was  slow ; 

There  never  was  so  wise  a  man  before; 

He  seemed  the  incarnate  "Well,  I  told  you  so !" 

And  to  perpetuate  his  great  renown 

There  was  a  street  named  after  him  in  town. 

These  came  together  in  the  new  town  hall, 
With  sundry  farmers  from  the  region  round. 

{Farmers  cross  stage) 

The  Squire  presided,  dignified  and  tall, 

His  air  impressive  and  his  reasoning  sound; 

111  fared  it  with  the  birds,  both  great  and  small; 

Hardly  a  friend  in  that  crowd  they  found, 

But  enemies  enough,  who  every  one 

Charged  them  with  all  the  crimes  beneath  the  sun. 


The  Town  Meeting 

Act  I.  Scene  ii. 

Squire:  (Raps  smartly  on  the  table  with  mallet  and  as  meeting  comes 
to  order,  looks  around  over  the  assembly,  then  begins  to 
speak) 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens ;  we  have  assembled  here  in 
the  interest  of  the  community  to  discuss  the  bird  problem. 
From  the  number  present,  I  perceive  that  this  is  a  question 
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in  which  you  are  all  interested.  I  am  sure,  with  such 
excellent  cooperation  that  this  matter  will  be  satisfactorily- 
arranged.  You  know  the  birds  are  a  great  pest  and  a 
drawback  to  the  progress  of  agriculture.  The  birds  de- 
stroy our  grain  crops,  fruit  and  the  like.  The  hawks,  owls 
and  crows  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  poultry  industry. 

Mrs.  St ubble field :  (interrupting)  You  said  it,  Squire,  I  can't 
raise  any  chickens  at  all  for  those  hawks. 

Deacon :  Yes,  the  birds  are  the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Farmer  Hayseed :  Kill  'em,  Kill  'em,  I  say.  The  quicker  the 
better. 

Squire :  Well,  my  good  farmer,  that  is  a  good  idea,  but  we  must 
talk  this  matter  over.  Xow  I  believe  in  giving  every  one 
and  everything,  even  the  birds,  justice.  We  must  not 
sentence  them  to  death  until  we  hear  the  charges  against 
them.     The  meeting  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mrs.  Stubblefield:  (Jumping  up  before  the  Squire  sits  down)  I 
have  just  been  dying  to  tell  about  the  mischief 

Mr.  Stubblefield:  (interrupting  Mrs.  Stubblefield)  Do  sit  down, 
Mahala  Caroline,  and  give  some  of  the  men  folk  a  chance 
to  talk. 

Squire :  We  will  ask  Mr.  Clodknocker  to  give  some  of  his  experi- 
ences. 

Mr.  Clodknocker :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  had  many  a  dirty 
trick  done  to  me  by  them  creatures,  and  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  tell  you  about  them.  Last  week  I  planted  a  small 
patch  of  corn.  Well,  about  the  time  it  got  three  inches 
high  a  whole  flock  of  crows  came  cawing  around  and  before 
I  realized  it,  they  had  pulled  up  over  half  of  my  young 
corn.  For  my  part,  I  move  that  we  kill  all  of  the  flying 
pests  that  we  can  find. 

Mrs.  Stubblefield:  Mr.  Clodknocker,  I  agree  with  you.  They 
should  every  one  be  destroyed.  I  cannot  plant  a  flower 
seed  or  any  garden  seed  with  good  results.  My  beans  are 
all  picked  and  my  lettuce  and  beets  are  simply  ruined.  I 
am  not  willing  to  put  up  with  this  much  longer  if  it  is  in 
my  power  to  prevent  it. 
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Parson'.     Squire,  may  I  say  just  a  few  words ? 

Squire :  Yes,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  this  important 
question. 

Parson's  wife  (speaking  to  him) :  I  wish  you  would  have  nothing 
to  say  on  this  subject  and  let  the  people  decide  this  for 
themselves.  I  should  hate  very  much  to  see  the  birds 
destroyed. 

Parson:  (he  pays  no  attention  to  the  remarks  of  his  wife,  rises 
slowly,  clears  his  throat  and  looks  around  at  everybody) 
I  haven't  very  much  to  say,  as  I  have  no  crops  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  I  do  think  we  should  go  to  work  and  rid  the 
farms  of  these  annoying  good-for-nothing  things.  Their 
awful  chattering  disturbs  me  while  I  am  preparing  my 
sermons. 

Mrs.  Stubblefteld :  Yes,  they  do  make  a  terrible  racket.  Mrs.  Jones 
told  me  that  the  birds  almost  gave  her  nervous  prostration 
by  their  incessant  chirping  and  chattering. 

(Crows  outside   begin  to   caw) 

Mrs.  Jones:  (in  a  nervous,  excited  manner)  Listen!  There  are 
those  abominable  crows  cawing  again !  How  I  do  detest 
their  chattering!  Boys,  run  and  drive  them  away,  else  I 
shall  have  to  leave  this  place. 

Boys:  (Bill  to  John)  Come,  John,  here's  our  chance  to  get  a  few. 

John :     I'm  game.     I'll  try  the  new  sling  shot  I  made  at  school  yes- 
terday. 
(Boys  rush  out  and  meeting  continues  as  all  settle  again) 

Deacon:  Yes,  they  disturb  my  morning  nap  just  when  I  need  the 
rest  most.  Folks,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  have 
been  living  around  this  place  all  my  life,  and  as  well  as  I 
recollect,  I  have  never  yet  seen  anything  good  that  the 
birds  do.  In  fact,  I  remember  my  pa  used  to  say  that  he 
wished  there  weren't  any  birds  at  all.  I  say  destroy  the 
last  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Stubblefteld :     You  have  expressed  my  sentiments. 

School  teacher:     Squire,  may  I  say  a  few  words? 

Squire :     Yes,  Miss  Perkins,  we  should  like  to  know  your  opinion. 
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Teacher:  Friends  and  neighbors,  I  fear  that  my  few  words  will 
not  interest  many  of  you  because  you  want  to  kill  the 
birds,  and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mrs.  Stubblefield :  Did  you  get  that  ?  Opposed  to  destroying  them 
pests !     Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Mr.  Stubblefield:  Nobody  called  on  you,  Mahala.  Miss  Perkins 
has  the  floor  now. 

Teacher:  (continuing)  I  have  been  deeply  troubled  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  here  this  afternoon.  I  fear 
your  prejudice  against  the  birds  is  in  some  measure  caused 
by  ignorance,  and  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  enlighten  you  as 
far  as  I  am  able. 

I  know  that  in  a  way  it  does  appear  that  the  birds  do 
more  harm  than  good.  But  when  we  begin  to  consider 
it  seriously,  we  find  that  the  harm  they  do  is  little  com- 
pared with  the  great  amount  of  good,  as  I  shall  attempt 
to  show  you. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  red-winged  blackbirds.  They 
are  among  the  most  destructive  birds  to  weevils,  caterpil- 
lars, ants,  flies,  bugs  and  worms.  If  these  insects  were  not 
destroyed,  what  would  happen  to  our  crops  and  gardens? 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Red-wings  of  the  United 
States  in  four  months  would  destroy  sixteen  thousand 
two  hundred  million  larvae.  The  woodpeckers  and  sap- 
suckers  are  also  very  valuable  birds.  They  save  many 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  lumber  each  year  by  destroying 
the  insects  that  feed  upon  our  forests  and  fruit  trees.  Even 
the  noisy  jay  has  done  much  toward  planting  acorns  and 
seeds  to  help  replenish  our  forests.  All  of  the  birds  doubly 
earn  the  small  amount  of  grain  and  fruit  which  they  eat. 
The  crow,  which  you  so  much  despise,  feeds  his  young  al- 
most entirely  upon  insects.  It  is  true  that  he  pulls  up 
some  young  corn,  but  why  are  we  not  willing  to  give  him 
some  corn  for  his  services. 

Besides,  how  do  you  expect  me  to  teach  your  children 
kindness  and  gentleness  when,  by  your  words  and  by  your 
actions,  you  are  contradicting  everything  that  I  am  at- 
tempting to  teach  ?  I  hope  that  I  have  shown  you,  in  these 
remarks,  that  we  should  make  a  ffreat  mistake  to  destrov 
all  the  birds. 
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Grace  Brown:  (Friend  of  teacher)  Miss  Perkins  has  expressed 
my  sentiments  exactly.  I  agree  with  everything  she  has 
said.  I  love  the  beautiful  birds  and  their  sweet  songs. 
I  for  one,  am  grateful  to  them  for  ridding  our  crops  of  the 
destructive  insects. 

Mrs.  Stubblefield :  You  don't  catch  me  believing  that  the  birds  do 
any  good. 

Mr.  Stubblefield :     I  don't  know,  Mahala  Caroline.     I  hadn't  thought 

about  the  insects  the  birds  destroy. 
Deacon:     I  haven't  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  birds  yet. 

Farmer  Clodknocker:  Me,  neither,  Deacon;  them  birds  won't  des- 
troy enough  bugs  in  six  months  to  pay  for  the  corn  the 
crows  pulled  up  in  my  field  in  one  day. 

(Much   talking  and  gesticulating  among   the   audience. 
The  Preceptor,  ivho  has  been  very  quiet,  asks  to  speak.) 

Preceptor :     Squire,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

Plato,  anticipating  the  Reviewers, 

From  his  Republic  banished  without  pity 
The  Poets;  in  this  little  town  of  yours, 

You  put  to  death,  by  means  of  a  committee, 
The  ballad-singers  and  the  Troubadours, 

The  sweet-musicians  of  the  heavenly  city, 
The  birds  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 

In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  Saul. 

"The  thrush  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day 

From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piny  wood ; 
The  oriole  in  the  elm;  the  noisy  jay, 

Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food; 
The  blue-bird  balanced  on  some  topmost  spray, 

Flooding  with  melody  the  neighborhood ; 
Linnet  and  meadow-lark,  and  all  the  throng 

That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  the  gift  of  song. 

"You  slay  them  all !  and  wherefore  ?  for  the  gain 

Of  a  scant  handful  more  or  less  of  wheat, 
Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain, 

Scratched  up  at  random  by  industrious  feet, 
Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain  ! 
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Or  a  few  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests 

Sing  at  their  feast  with  comfortable  breasts. 

"Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these  ? 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them,  and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys, 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught ! 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 

Are  halfway  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven ! 

"Think  every  morning  when  the  sun  peeps  through 
The  dim  leaf-latticed  windows  of  the  grove, 

How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 
Their  old,  melodious  madrigals  of  love  ! 

And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too 
'Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 

The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. 

"Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards  without  birds ! 

Of  empty  nests  that  cling  to  boughs  and  beams 
As  in  an  idiot's  brain  remembered  words 

Hang  empty  'mid  the  cobwebs  of  his  dreams ! 
Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 

Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  your  teams 
Drag  home  the  stingy  harvest,  and  no  more 

The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  your  good  ? 

"What !  would  you  rather  see  the  incessant  stir 

Of  insects  in  the  windrows  of  the  hay, 
And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grasshopper 

Their  melancholy  hurdy-gurdies  play? 
Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whirr 

Of  meadow-lark,  and  its  sweet  roundelay, 
Or  twitter  of  little  field-fares,  as  you  take 

Your  nooning  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake  ? 

"You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers ;  but  know 
They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your  farms, 

Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insidious  foe, 
And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms ; 
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Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow, 
Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms, 

Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail, 
And  crying  havoc  on  slug  and  snail. 

''How  can  I  teach  your  children  gentleness, 

And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence, 
For  life,  which,  in  its  weakness  or  excess, 

Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipotence, 
Or  death,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is  no  less, 

The  self-same  light,  although  averted  hence, 
When  by  your  laws,  your  actions,  and  your  speech, 

You  contradict  the  very  things  I  teach  ?" 

Alice  Hawthorne:     Squire,  may  I  say  just  a  word? 

Squire :     Miss  Hawthorne,  we  are  delighted  to  hear  from  you. 

Miss  Hawthorne :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  thought  I  had  nothing  to  say.  Since  the  Pre- 
ceptor has  made  this  wonderful  appeal  to  us,  I  hardly  see 
how  we  can  have  the  heart  to  vote  for  the  destruction  of 
the  birds.  I  can  very  well  see  what  a  place  of  desolation 
this  world  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  birds.  Saying 
nothing  of  the  great  amount  of  good  they  do,  how  could 
we  do  without  the  melodious  music  of  these  songsters  ?  If 
We  had  no  birds,  I  am  sure  that  we  would  even  welcome 
the  noisy  jay  and  the  cawing  of  the  crow.  I  am  opposed 
to  any  measure  to  destroy  them. 

Deacon:  All  of  this  speech  making  has  not  changed  me  one  bit. 
We  cannot  live  on  the  songs  of  birds  nor  flowery  speeches. 
I  move  we  put  a  bounty  of  eight  cents  on  the  head  of  e^"h 
crow. 

Farmer  Hayseed:     I  second  the  motion. 

(Great  flutter  among  the  boys) 

John :     O  boy !     I  can't  wait  to  get  my  sling  shot. 

Bill:     My  rifle  is  in  good  working  order. 

Squire:  (Rising  and  looking  hard  at  the  boys)  It  has  been  moved 
and  seconded  that  a  bounty  of  eight  cents  be  put  on  the 
head  of  each  crow.  Those  in  favor  of  this  motion  let  it  be 
known  by  saying  "AYE"— Opposed  "NO".  The  "AYES" 
have  it. 
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Deacon:     Squire,  I  move  that  we  not  only  place  a  bounty  on  the 
heads  of  the  crows,  but  also  place  a  bounty  of  five  cents 
on  each  of  the  other  birds. 

Mrs.  Stubblefield :  That's  right,  Deacon,  we  don't  want  a  bird  of 
any  description  left  in  this  town. 

Squire :  The  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded  that  we  place  a 
bounty  of  five  cents  on  the  head  of  each  of  the  other  birds. 
Those  in  favor  of  it  let  it  be  known  by  saying  "AYE" — 
Opposed  "NO".  The  "AYES"  have  it.  Since  it  seems 
to  be  the  will  of  the  majority  to  destroy  the  birds,  each 
one  must  do  his  part.     The  meeting  is  now  adjourned. 


Act  I.  Scene  iii. 

(After  Town  Meeting) 

Spring:     And  so  the  dreadful  massacre  began, 

O'er  fields  and  orchards,  and  o'er  woodland  crests, 
The  ceaseless  fusillade  of  terror  ran. 
Dead  fell  the  birds,  with  blood-stains  on  their  breasts, 
Or  wounded  crept  away  from  sight  of  man, 
While  the  young  died  of  famine,  in  their  nests ; 
A  slaughter  to  be  told  in  groans,  not  words, 
The  very  St.  Bartholomew  of  Birds ! 

(A  short  scene  in  which  boys  are  seen  with  guns  and 
shots  discussing  the  killing  of  the   birds.) 

John :  My  father  told  me  he  would  give  me  a  nickel  for  every  bird 
I  killed. 

Bill :  That  is  nothing.     My  father  bought  me  a  new  gun  and  some 

cartridges  and  said  for  me  to  kill  every  one  I  could  see. 
He  is  going  to  give  me  a  big  dinner  for  every  one  I  could 
kill.  M-m-m  I'm  going  to  have  turkey  and  cranberry 
sauce  every  day  for  the  next  six  months. 

George  :  I  made  a  new  sling  shot  to  kill  them  with,  and  Mr.  Stubble- 
field  has  promised  me  a  nickel  for  every  one  I  get. 

John :  Look  yonder  at  those  crows  !  Watch  me  !  I  am  going  to  get  me 
one!  (Bang!  went  his  gun  I)  I  told  you  so.  Look  here 
boys,  at  what  I  got.       That's  eight  cents  I'm  in. 
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Bill :     See  me  get  one  too.  ( bang ! )  Ah !  What  did  I  tell  you !  Who 

can  beat  that  ?     Two  birds  with  one  shot !     The  other  boys 

will  be  sorry  they  did  not  come,  too.     I  would  hate  to  be 

such    a    sissy    as    some   of   them    are.      George,   try   your 

luck  now. 

John:  O,  let  George  go  with  his  sling-shot.  What  can  he  do  with 
that !  I  think  I  will  try  another  pull  with  my  gun.  {Bang!) 
That  was  poor  luck ! 

Bill:     Boys,  look  out  yonder crows javs 

robins  by  the  dozens  (all  gaze  very  excitedly)  Here's  a 
chance  for  us  all !  Come !  ( They  rush  off  the  stage  to  kill 
the  birds.) 


Act  II. 

Consequences  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Birds 

(This  act  is  given  in  one  short  scene.  Spring  appears  completely 
changed  and  tells  of  the  desolation  of  the  country  when  summer  came 
after  the  birds  had  been  destroyed.  By  autumn,  Spring  tells  us, 
everything,  even  the  few  last  leaves  lamented  the  destruction  of  the 
birds  and  wished  them  back  again.) 

Spring:  The  summer  came,  and  all  the  birds  were  dead;  the  days 
were  like  hot  coals ;  the  very  ground  was  burned  to  ashes ; 
in  the  orchards  fed  myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  around 
the  cultivated  fields  and  garden  beds  hosts  of  devouring  in- 
sects crawled,  and  found  no  foe  to  check  their  march,  till 
they  had  made  the  land  a  desert  without  leaf  or  shade. 

Devoured  by  worms,  like  Herod,  was  the  town, 

Because  like  Herod,  it  had  ruthlessly 

Slaughtered  the  Innocents.     From  the  trees  spun  down 

The  canker-worms  upon  the  passers-by, 

Upon  each  woman's  bonnet,  shawl,  and  gown 

Who  shook  them  off  with  just  a  little  cry; 

They  were  the  terror  of  each  favorite  walk, 

The  endless  theme  of  all  the  village  talk. 

The  farmers  grew  impatient,  but  a  few 

Confessed  their  error,  and  would  not  complain, 

For  after  all  the  best  thing  one  can  do 

When  it  is  raining,  is  to  let  it  rain. 
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Then  they  repealed  the  law,  although  they  knew 
It  would  not  call  the  dead  to  life  again ; 
As  school  boys,  finding  their  mistake  too  late, 
Draw  a  wet  sponge  across  the  accusing  slate. 

That  year  in  Killing-worth  the  autumn  came 
Without  the  light  of  His  majestic  look, 
The  wonder  of  the  falling  tongues  of  flame, 
The  illumined  pages  of  His  Doom's  Day  book. 
A  few  lost  leaves  blushed  crimson  with  their  shame, 
And  drowned  themselves  despairing  in  the  brook, 
While  the  wild  wind  went  moaning  everywhere, 
Lamenting  the  dead  children  of  the  air. 

Curtain 


Act  III. 

Return  of  the  Birds 

(Spring  comes  forth  in  all  her  splendor  and  recites'.) 

Spring:     But  the  next  spring  a  strange  sight  was  seen, 
A  sight  that  never  yet  by  bard  was  sung, 
As  great  a  wonder  as  it  would  have  been 
If  some  dumb  animal  had  found  a  tongue ! 
From  all  the  country  round  the  birds  were  brought, 
By  order  of  the  town,  by  anxious  quest, 
And,  loosened  from  their  wicker  prisons,  sought 
In  woods  and  fields,  the  places  they  loved  best, 
Singing  loud  canticles,  which  many  thought 
Were  satires  to  the  authorities  addressed, 
While  others,  listening  in  green  lanes,  averred 
Such  lovely  music  never  had  been  heard ! 
(Young  girl  rushes  in  and  addresses  Spring.) 

Girl :  When  can  we  expect  all  the  birds  to  return  ?     We  want 

them  all  back  again. 

Spring :     "The  birds  are  coming  home  soon ; 
I  look  for  them  every  day; 
I  listen  to  catch  the  first  wild  strain, 
For  they  must  be  singing  by  May. 
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The  bluebird,  he'll  come  first,  you  know, 
Like  a  violet  that  has  wings; 
And  the  redbreast  thrills  while  his  nest  he  builds, 
I  can  hum  the  song  that  he  sings." 

Girl:  What  strange  sound  do  I  hear?     It  must  be  the  robin's 

spring  call. 
(Songs  of  birds  are  heard  in  the  distance  after  which  the 
Robin  appears) 

Robin :       When  winter  winds  stop  blowing 
I  come  with  my  song  of  cheer, 
The  meadow  brook  again  is  flowing, 
'Tis  spring,  'tis  spring  o'  the  year. 

The  sun  shines  on  the  sleeping  flowers 
They  peep  up  everywhere; 
I  sing  and  sing  from  the  budding  bowers, 
'Tis  spring,  'tis  spring  o'  the  year! 

As  the  winter  comes  with  its  ice  and  snow 
I  leave  my  home  so  dear, 

But  return  again  when  the  south  winds  blow. 
For  then  'tis  spring  o'  the  year. 

Gladly  I  greet  the  falling  rain 
It  brings  the  grass  blades  near ; 
Long  asleep  in  the  earth  they've  lain 
But  now  'tis  spring  o'  the  year. 

Girl:  Robin,  I  thought  the  bluebird  came  first.     Where  can  the 

bluebird  be? 

Bluebird:     I  am  the  prophet  of  the  spring 

There's  life  in  my  twitter  and  hope  in  my  wing 
I  ask  you  to  forget  the  bleak  wintry  scene 
And  prepare  again  for  the  meadows  of  green. 

I  am  the  joyous  bird  of  blue 
The  color  that  tells  to  you  "I'm  true". 
I  like  to  bring  you  my  message  of  cheer 
That  winter  is  gone  and  spring  is  here. 

Girl :  Where  did  you  leave  the  Oriole  ?     I'd  like  to   see  his 

dress  of  gold. 
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Oriole : 


Girl: 
Jay: 


Girl: 


I  weave  my  nest  so  round  and  trim 
And  hang  it  safe  on  the  topmost  limb 
Where  the  little  breezes  play  and  sway 
Up  in  the  elm  so  far  away. 

My  bright  wings  flash  as  I  flit  about, 
Weaving  the  grasses  in  and  out 
For  my  nest  in  the  forest  so  far  away 
Where  my  young  ones  can  be  happy  and  gay. 

I  sing  my  song  from  the  tops  of  the  trees 
To  welcome  the  butterflies  and  the  bees 
As  they  flit  about  so  full  of  cheer 
Scattering  sunshine  far  and  near. 


Well,  here  comes  the  Jay. 
glad  to  see  you  ? 


Did  I  ever  think  I'd  be  so 


In  this  world  I  have  no  fame 
Because  you  give  me  such  a  name; 
I  do  my  work  without  any  pay. 
And  yet  you  call  me  the  noisy  jay. 

People  think  I  do  no  good 

Which  puts  me  in  an  unhappy  mood; 

I  plant  for  you  all  kinds  of  trees 

Where  you  may  rest  in  the  cooling  breeze. 

I  cheer  you  all  the  winter  through 

With  my  jargoning  noise  and  coat  of  blue; 

The  song  I  sing  to  you  every  day 

Is  a  very  melodious  jay,  jay,  jay. 

And   also  the   sparrow.     You're  welcome  in   our  midst 
again. 


Sparrow :     I  live  in  the  boughs  of  the  great  tall  tree, 
And  I  am  just  as  happy  as  can  be; 
I  sing  and  chirp  the  whole  day  through, 
I'm  happy  because  I'm  singing  to  you. 

I  sit  and  watch  the  people  go  by 
And  think  to  myself  "too  bad  they  can't  fly," 
For  I  have  so  much  fun  flying  there 
Away  over  the  tree  tops,  far  up  in  the  air. 
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When  I  watch  little  children  at  their  play 
I  listen  quite  closely  and  hear  them  say, 
"There  is  the  sparrow  so  blithe  and  gay; 
He  sings  in  the  tree  tops  every  day." 

Girl:  Has  any  one  seen  the   Scarlet  Tanager?     His  red  coat 

tells  us  summer  is  on  the  way. 

Tanager:     I  like  to  please  my  neighbors 
By  showing  my  colors  bright. 
At  dawn  through  the  apple  orchard 
I  make  my  merry  flight. 

I  fly  from  the  topmost  bowers 
Across  the  meadows  green 
And  light  among  the  flowers 
Where  my  colors  can  be  seen. 

We  build  our  nest  in  the  bushes 
Where  cats  do  not  often  come; 
As  I  stand  guard  in  the  tree  tops 
My  mate  cares  for  our  birdling's  home. 

Girl :  Where  are  all  our  songsters  ? 

Mockingbird :     I  wake  you  in  the  morning 
With  my  song  so  pure  and  sweet, 
I  welcome  each  day's  dawning 
And  gladly  the  morning  greet. 

I  am  the  charming  mockingbird, 
Of  all  song  birds  the  king; 
Sweetest  melody  ever  heard 
Afar  my  glad  notes  ring. 
Oh !  Hear  me  singing  gladly, 
Gayly,  happily,  joyously,  free ; 
I  sing  so  merrily,  so  madly 
My  joy  to  give  to  thee. 
I  tell  you  that  just  living 
Is  full  of  wonder  and  delight; 
To  spend  each  day  in  giving 
Makes  every  moment  bright. 
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Girl: 

Thrush 


Girl: 


I  put  joy  into  the  sunshine 
And  gladness  in  the  rain, 
And  wonder  in  the  springtime 
As  I  go  and  come  again. 

And  where  is  your  cousin,  the   Thrush  ? 

With  our  song  of  gladness 

We  fill  the  summer  air; 

Our  enemies  are  cats  and  snakes; 

We  meet  them  everywhere. 

I  love  to  watch  the  children  play 
Down  under  the  maple  tree; 
I  lay  my  eggs  in  a  cozy  nest 
That  I  wish  you  all  could  see. 

I  live  near  a  beautiful  home 
With  a  lawn  that  is  very  green ; 
I  watch  the  bad  boys  run  and  jump 
With  eyes  that  are  so  keen. 

I  can  hear  the  whistling  of  the  other  birds 
All  around  me  everywhere, 
And  they  can  hear  my  pretty  song 
That  fills  the  summer  air. 

I  like  to  watch  my  children  play 
In  our  cozy  little  nest ; 
We  love  to  eat  the  insects  near, 
For  we  know  they  are  a  pest. 


Look !  I  thought 
the  boughs. 


I  saw  a  speck  of  cardinal  flash  through 


Cardinal :     I  know  you  like  my  color 

When  I  dart  from  tree  to  tree, 
It's  fun  to  fly  in  the  sunlight 
And  it's  joyous  to  be  free. 

We'll  come  to  stay  this  season 
And  brighten  the  days  for  you 
If  you'll  promise  to  protect  us, 
And  not  harm  us  if  we  do. 
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I'll  build  my  nest  in  the  thorn  hedge 
Down  by  the  meadow  brook, 
And  hide  in  the  cool  green  leaves, 
In  a  quiet  secluded  nook. 

Girl:  Where   is    the   meadowlark?      We    can   never   get    along 

without  him. 

Meadowlark:     Down  by  the  margin  of  the  brook 
In  clover  fields  or  clumps  of  pine 
Away  from  the  world  in  a  safe  little  nook 
Comes  my  song  of  summertime. 

Down  by  the  rippling  meadow  stream 
Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  grow, 
There  in  my  little  nest  I  dream 
Of  the  gurgling  streamlets  flow. 

Down  in  the  meadows  of  clover  bloom 
From  daylight  until  dark 
Comes  a  sound  that  dispels  all  gloom 
'Tis  the  song  of  the  meadowlark. 

Girl :     The  red-wing  blackbird  should  be  here,  too.     I  hope  he  doesn't 
fail  to  return. 

Red-wing :     I  am  a  little  blackbird 

With  my  red  spotted  wing; 
I  have  a  pretty  melody; 
Just  come  and  hear  me  sing. 

My  food  is  all  kinds  of  grain 
Especially  young  sweet  rice; 
I  do  not  eat  so  much  of  it, 
But  a  little  is  very  nice. 

I  am  a  little  blackbird 
With  my  nest  so  nice  and  round, 
I  do  not  build  it  in  the  trees 
But  in  bushes  or  on  the  ground. 

My  mate  is  as  large  as  I 

But  has  a  coat  of  brown 

If  you  don't  see  her  when  she  moves 

You'll  mistake  her  for  the  ground. 
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Girl. 


Croius : 


Girl. 


Spring : 


I  should  even  welcome  the  jolly  old  crow, 
And  so  would  the  farmers,  too,  I  know. 
(The  crows  come  slowly  in,  make  several  bows,  flap  wings 
and  caw  with  each  movement.  They  then  stand  erect 
while  one  repeats  the  following  poem.  The  other  crows 
chime  in  at  the  end  of  the  lines  where  the  words  are  re- 
peated.) 

"When  the  jolly  old  farmer  goes  out  to  plant 
His  corn,  I  watch  with  glee,  with  glee 
From  the  treetops  at  his  work 
Because  I  know  it's  for  me,  for  me ! 

"I  watch  how  he  scatters  his  seed  all  round, 
And  think  he  is  kind  to  the  poor,  the  poor, 
But  if  he'd  empty  his  sack  in  a  pile  on  the  ground, 
I  could  find  the  grain  quicker  I'm  sure,  I'm  sure. 

I've  learned  all  the  tricks  of  this  wonderful  man, 
Who  has  such  a  regard  for  the  crow,  the  crow, 
That  he  lays  out  his  ground  in  a  regular  plan, 
And  covers  his  corn  in  a  row,  a  row. 

He  must  have  a  great  fancy  for  me,  for  me, 
He  tries  to  entrap  me  enough,  enough, 
But  I  measure  our  distance  as  well  as  he, 
And  when  he  moves  toward  me,  I'm  off,  I'm  off." 


ISTow,   all  the  birds  have  returned, 
flowers  to  bloom  again  ? 


Can  we   expect  the 


"The  daisies  and  buttercups  are  coming, 

They  are  already  upon  the  way; 

When  the  sun  warms  the  brown  earth  through  and  through 

I  shall  look  for  them  every  day. 

Then  be  patient,  and  wait  a  little  my  dear ; 
"They're  coming"  the  winds  repeat; 
1  We're  coming!  we're  coming!'  I'm  sure  I  hear 
From  the  grass  blades  that  grow  at  my  feet. 

(Nature  in  verse.) 

(From  either  side  of  the  stage  two  butterflies  enter  to  the 
tune  of  "Rosalie".     They  dance  up  the  sides  of  the  stage, 
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to  the  front,  toward  each  other,  down  center  to  flowers, 
who  are  sleeping,  hack  to  front,  across  the  front  of  the 
stage  and  towards  the  rear  where  flowers  are  sleeping. 
They  stop  by  the  daisies  and  sing :) 

"Through    gardens,    through    meadows,    through    worlds 

of  delight, 
We  butterflies  flutter  so  gaudy  and  bright. 
Our  wings  are  like  rainbows  all  figured  with  gold, 
The  flowers  shelter  us  when  'tis  cold. 

Chorus — 

Come,  come,  we  are  happily  calling, 
Hark,  listen !  We  call  you  so  clear. 
The  earth  waits  for  your  coming, 
Oh  come  and  meet  us  here. 

(While  singing  chorus,  the  butterflies  sway  their  bodies, 
wave  their  hands  and  the  daisies  awake.  The  butterflies 
then  pass  to  the  two  sleeping  roses  and  sing:) 

"The  spring  sends  us  breezes  to  say  she  is  here, 
And  in  the  tall  treetops  the  birds  warble  clear. 
O  wake  from  your  sleeping !  A  flower  carpet  sweet 
You  can  spread  for  the  children's  gay  feet. 

Chorus — 

(While  the  chorus  is  sung  the  roses  awake  as  the  daisies 
did  at  the  singing  of  the  first  chorus.  The  butterflies 
pass  along  to  sleeping  buttercup  and  violet.  They  stop  and 
sing. ) 

"The  gay  colored  blossoms  are  jewels  of  spring; 
We  butterflies  gay  are  the  jewels  on  wing, 
O  wake !  For  winged  jewels  are  waiting  to  see, 
And  ever  to  shine  in  your  company. 

Chorus — 

(The  buttercup  and  violet  awake  and  butterflies  repeat  the 
little  dance  that  they  gave  when  they  first  entered  the 
stage.  They  pass  around  to  the  rear  and  stop  where  for- 
get-me-not is  sleeping  and  sing:) 
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O  haste !  For  the  children  wait,  eager  for  you, 

To  fill  their  wee  hands  with  the  flowers  of  bright  hue. 

0  wake  from  your  sleeping !     A  flower  carpet  sweet 
You  can  always  spread  for  the  children's  gay  feet. 

Chorus — 

{The  butterflies  wake  the  forget-me-not.  Each  time  that 
the  butterflies  sing  the  chorus  the  flowers  who  are  stand- 
ing must  sway  body  and  arms  in  unison,  and  at  the  last 
two  lines  raise  arms  overhead,  clasp  hands  and  sway  body. 
Then  drop  hands  and  stand  still  till  the  next  chorus.) 

(After  the  forget-me-not  awakens  they  all  sing.  "The 
Spring  Flowers." — Wreath  Music  Series) 

The  spring  has  called  us  from  our  sleep 
And  from  the  ground  we  gladly  peep, 
We  love  to  hear  her  gentle  call, 
And  come  to  greet  her  one  and  all. 

Daisy :      I  am  a  little  daisy  bright 

With  golden  eye  and  petals  white, 
Among  the  grass  I  have  my  place, 
And  star-like  is  my  little  face. 

Forget-me-not :     I  am  the  blue  forget-me-not, 

The  banks  of  streams  my  favorite  spot ; 

1  am  the  color  of  the  sky, 
Except  my  round  and  sunny  eye. 

Rose:  I  am  the  sweet  perfumed  rose, 

The  queen  of  every  flower  that  grows ; 
My  blossoms  show  that  spring  is  past, 
And  the  bright  summer  come  at  last. 

Violet:        I  am  the  violet  pure  and  sweet, 

I  always  bloom  beneath  your  feet; 
The  children  know  and  love  me  well, 
For  happy  secrets  to  them  I  tell. 
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Buttercup:     The  children  call  me  buttercup; 
I  hold  my  shining  chalice  up ; 
When  the  sun  sends  down  his  golden  glow, 
I  make  another  sun  below. 

(The  butterflies  dance  again  while  spring  ascends  to  her 
throne.  The  flowers  and  birds  group  around  her.  The 
people  of  Killingworth  appear  with  garlands  and  bunches 
of  flowers  and  vines  which  they  place  at  the  feet  of 
Spring,  the  birds  and  flowers.  They  fall  back  in  the  rear 
for  they  seem  to  know  that  it  is  fair  Almira's  wedding 
day.)     The  wedding  march  begins  while  Spring  recites: 

But  blither  still  and  louder  carolled  they 
Upon  the  morrow,  for  they  seemed  to  know 

It  was  fair  Almira's  wedding  day, 

And  everywhere,  around,  above,  below, 

When  the  Preceptor  bore  his  bride  away, 

( The  Preceptor  passes  across  the  stage  with  his  bride) 

Their  songs  burst  forth  in  a  joyous  overflow, 

And  a  new  heaven  bent  over  a  new  earth 

Amid  the  sunny  farms  of  Killingworth. 

After  the  Preceptor  bears  his  bride  away,  they  all  join 
in  singing  a  joyous  spring  song. 

Curtain 


A  BACK-YARD  PROJECT 

Frank  Herbert  Palmer,  Editor  of  Education 

We  had  the  privilege  of  listening  recently  to  a  remarkable  ad- 
dress by  a  distinguished  educator  before  a  highly  cultured  audience."* 
His  subject  was  The  Problem  Method,  which  he  presented  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher.  Shortly  after  hearing  this 
address  we  had  an  opportunity  to  study  at  close  range  some  of  the 
details  involved  in  an  actual  project,  carried  out  spontaneously  by  a 
boy  of  thirteen  in  his  home  back-yard.  We  here  present  a  few  re- 
actions to  the  lecture,  and  to  the  project  as  worked  out  by  this  boy 
without  suggestions  from  any  adult, — at  least  until  he  rested  from 
his  labors  with  visible  satisfaction,  after  completing  his  project. 
Then,  cautiously,  we  made  one  or  two  minor  suggestions  which  he 
accepted  readily  and  incorporated  in  the  result  of  his  work.  We 
would  add  that  we  took  no  notes  of  the  lecturer's  address,  and  the 
statements  that  follow  are  purely  the  impressions  of  the  hearer, 
who  would  not  hold  the  lecturer  responsible  for  anything  that 
is  here  reported. 

The  lecture  was  a  plea  for  the  Problem  Method.  It  was  shown 
that  this  method  was  equally  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
parents  and  the  teachers.  It  is  based  upon  the  processes  of  mind 
that  are  observable  in  all  children  and  that  can  be  cultivated  and  di- 
rected tactfully  by  parents  and  teachers,  with  excellent  results.  But 
great  care  should  be  taken  lest  the  more  experienced  adult  shall  sub- 
stitute his  own  "mind-set"  for  the  child's,  thus  thwarting  the  very 
purpose  for  which  Nature  has  set  problems  before  the  child,  upon 
every  hand.  The  child  gains  mentality, — clearness  of  vision,  depth 
of  understanding,  will-power,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  persever- 
ance in  overcoming  obstacles  and  final  success,  only  as  he  experiences 
"mind-sets"  of  his  own  and  works  out  the  problems  involved  by  him- 
self,— not  as  we  work  them  out  for  him.  The  parent  and  the  teacher 
have  their  place  in  the  process  but  it  is  a  place  in  the  background ; 
they  can  tactfully  guide,  or  restrain,  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  disaster  to  the  child  or  others ;  they  can  sympa- 
thetically suggest ;  but  always  just  as  far  as  possible  they  should  leave 

♦Professor  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, at  a  conference  of  educators  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  September  9,  1921. 
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the  child  alone  to  work  out  his  projects  as  best  he  can, — even  though 
the  product  is  somewhat  crude.  For  it  is  not  the  product  which  we 
are  after — it  is  the  boy  or  the  girl. 

An  illustration  was  used,  of  a  girl  who  was  permitted  to  make  her 
own  dress,  instead  of  hiring  a  dressmaker,  or  having  her  mother  to 
make  her  dress.  She  was  encouraged  to  select  and  buy  the  materials, 
make  the  plan,  get  the  information  needed  by  consulting  whom  she 
pleased,  and  fashion  the  garment  to  suit  herself.  Of  course,  in  such 
a  case  the  parent  knows  that  there  will  be  some  waste  of  material  in 
the  cutting,  some  mistakes  in  the  fitting,  some  imperfections  in  the 
stitching,  a  better  job  would  result  from  the  hiring  of  a  skilled  dress- 
maker, etc.  But  in  this  experiment  the  parent  is  after  the  girl,  not 
the  dress.  The  girl  finds  deep  interest  in  the  experience.  She 
learns,  at  every  turn.  She  is  preparing  for  the  time  when  she  will 
have  a  home  and  girls  of  her  own,  and  she  is  learning  many  laws  of 
economy,  of  carefulness  and  exactness,  of  perseverance,  developing 
constructive  abilities  and  resourcefulness  that  will  stand  her  in  good 
stead  all  through  life.  It  is  these  things  that  are  the  really  valuable 
things  about  her  project.  If  everything  is  done  for  her  and  she 
gains  the  finished  product  only,  without  the  experience,  she  has 
learned  very  little  indeed. 

The  speaker  showed  how  the  parent  and  the  teacher  had  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  and  responsibility  to  unobtrusively  aid  the  child  in 
the  formation  and  development  of  the  project,  but  should  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  that  he  shall  not  have  the  feeling  that  it  has  been  im- 
posed upon  him  from  without,  and  that  he  is  being  watched  and 
"told",  at  every  step. 

The  child  will  get  his  projects,  and  his  methods  of  working  them 
out,  very  largely  as  a  heritage  of  race-experience.  This  is  a  most 
fertile  thought  and  was  forcefully  presented  by  the  Lecturer.  We 
can  verify  it  by  studying  our  own  adult  projects  and  by  watching 
the  work  and  play  of  almost  any  child  or  group  of  children.  We 
have  a  truly  great  and  goodly  heritage  from  our  ancestors.  They 
did  not  toil  and  struggle  in  vain  in  overcoming  obstacles,  subduing 
nature  both  animate  and  inanimate,  learning  how  to  develop  and  con- 
serve food  supplies,  how  to  get  and  shape  clothing  for  themselves, 
defend  themselves  from  their  enemies,  utilize  the  streams  and  navi- 
gate the  seas,  etc.,  etc.  We  follow  in  their  trails  and  instinctively 
do  as  they  did,  and  better.  All  progress  comes  from  the  working  out 
of  projects.  The  process  is  as  follows:  Something  determines  a 
man's  or  a  child's  mind-set;  the  strength  of  the  mind-set  determines 
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him  to  attempt  the  project;  he  purposes,  then  plans,  then  executes, 
and  finally  judges  his  finished  work, — criticising  it  or  appreciating  it, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  always  feeling  a  certain  satisfaction  in  what 
he  has  done,  because  he  has  conceived  and  done  it.  Nothing  that  he 
is  told  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  ever  satisfies  him  as  his  very  own  idea 
and  work  is  sure  to  do.  This  is  the  way  the  child  learns.  This  is  the 
only  true  and  really  valuable  education. 

A  peculiarly  impressive  opportunity  to  verify  what  this  Lecturer 
had  said  was  presented  at  about  the  time  when  we  listened  to  his  lec- 
ture, by  a  project  which  a  boy  of  thirteen  conceived  and  worked  out 
in  a  back  yard  a  view  of  which  was  commanded  from  our  home  abode. 
By  the  way,  what  an  asset  in  any  child's  life  is  a  pleasant  back-yard ! 
This  particular  one  was  broad  and  deep  and  shaded  by  beautiful  trees, 
some  of  them  the  original  trees  of  the  forest  which  covered  the  spot 
before  it  was  "reclaimed".  On  the  one  hand  were  flower-beds :  on  the 
other  a  vegetable  garden  of  comprehensive  proportions.  A  well-laden 
grape  arbor  near  at  hand  stirred  lurking  memories  of  a  far-away 
childhood  which  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  projects,  though  the  prob- 
lem-method had  not  then  been  formulated.  The  time  was  late  sum- 
mer. The  boy's  project  was  the  building  of  a  hut, — a  real,  minia- 
ture house  which  should  be  his  house,  his  very  own  in  every  sense  of 
the  word, — builded  by  his  own  hand,  from  plans  evolved  from  his 
own  brain ;  a  hut  to  which  he  could  invite  his  own  friends  and  treat 
them  to  food  cooked  over  his  own  fireplace  or  stove ;  and  in  which  he 
could  sleep,  some  night,  and  not  be  afraid  in  the  dark ;  for  a  boy  old 
enough  to  build  a  house  should  and  did  feel  that  of  course  he  would 
not  be  afraid  of  the  dark. 

Now  this  project  is  easily  traced  back  to  its  inception  in  a  race- 
instinct.  This  boy  was  possessed  of  an  inheritance  which  was  never 
written  down  in  any  one's  last  will  and  testament.  But  from  far- 
away times  in  late  summer  men  began  to  think  of  coming  cold,  and 
to  make  preparations  for  shelter  from  the  wintry  blasts.  We  have 
often  noted  the  hut-building  mind-set,  and  the  fact  that  it  attacks 
boys  most  violently  in  late  summer  time  or  early  autumn.  We 
watched  this  particular  hut  grow, — but  said  never  a  word.  Cellar 
and  stable  were  raided  for  materials.  A  neighboring  "dump"  fur- 
nished several  valuable  contributions,  including  a  small  stove  and 
some  stovepipe, — for  heating  and  cooking  purposes.  A  large,  heavy 
sky-light  that  had  been  removed  from  a  house  in  process  of  renova- 
tion was  utilized  for  nearly  one  whole  side  of  the  hut.  Its  ground 
glass  furnished  interior  light  and  yet  was  impervious  to  too-familiar 
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public  curiosity.  A  roll  of  tarred  paper,  purchased  without  requi- 
sition upon  the  paternal  pocket-book,  covered  roof  and  other  sides 
and  was  impervious  to  rain.  The  floor  boards  were  raised  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  ground,  giving  an  air  space  so  that  dampness 
from  the  earth  should  be  avoided.  Great  care  was  shown  in  arrang- 
ing for  a  good  draught  for  the  stove,  which  was  so  placed  that  pre- 
vailing winds  should  not  carry  sparks  or  smoke  toward  neighboring 
buildings.  A  curious  and  original  thought  and  device  to  exclude  un- 
desirable big  boys  was  the  making  of  the  only  doorway  so  narrow 
that  a  big,  bullying  boy  could,  not  squeeze  through  it.  Positively 
that  "was  one"  on  the  old  folks.  Carpenters  and  builders  take  notice, 
and  next  time  make  our  doorway  of  such  dimensions  as  will  exclude 
undesirables !  Defects  that  might  be  mentioned  were  the  omission 
of  screens  to  prevent  the  annoying  presence  of  mosquitoes,  flies  and 
other  insects ;  an  insufficient  slant  to  the  roof  to  properly  shed  the 
water  in  the  case  of  heavy  storms ;  and  a  deficiency  of  shelves  for 
books  and  small  objects,  such  as  every  boy  habitually  keeps  "in  stock". 

]STow  that  project  kept  its  projector  out  of  mischief  for  more  than 
one  week.  This,  however,  is  a  negative  suggestion.  What  for  the 
positive  ?  Why,  it  interested  him  intensely.  It  developed  brain 
power  by  the  interested  thought  that  he  put  into  it.  Ingenuity  and 
diligence  and  exactness  were  required  in  finding  and  fitting  together 
materials.  He  learned  how  to  use  tools  of  various  kinds  with  skill 
and  efficiency.  A  large  variety  of  muscles,  were  exercised  and  their 
strength  increased.  His  lungs  were  expanded  and  forced  to  take  in 
a  large  amount  of  pure,  fresh  air  (save  at  the  dump).  His  eye  was 
trained  to  judge  relations  and  proportions.  He  gained  a  new  dig- 
nity through  the  development  of  a  sense  of  ownership  and  mastery. 
The  irresponsible  boy  was  developed,  in  every  act,  toward  a  purpose- 
ful and  efficient  manhood. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  school  project  and  the  home  project  are 
equally  valuable  when  we  learn  how  to  handle  them  rightly.  The 
big  secret  is  in  encouraging  the  mind-set  from  the  back-ground  of 
maturity, — and  then  letting  the  child  alone. 
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The  National  Education  Association  in  annual  convention  assem- 
bled pledges  again  its  devoted  loyalty  to  American  institutions  and 
ideals.  We  hold  it  as  our  first  and  most  important  duty  to  instil 
these  principles  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  entrusted  to  our 
guidance. 

We  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  further  development  of  our 
American  program  of  education.  We  look  to  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  such  sanction,  encouragement,  and  leadership  in  education 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  as  will  make  possible  the  realization 
of  our  National  ideals. 

We  pledge  our  continued  support  to  the  program  of  service  for 
which  this  Association  has  stood  and  seek  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  all  organizations  and  individuals  who  hope  through  education  to 
develop  the  highest  type  of  American  citizenship. 

As  representatives  of  the  organized  teaching  profession  of  the 
United  States,  we  pledge  our  support  to  the  following  principles 
and  earnestly  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  friends  of  education 
in  the  carrying  forward  of  this  program. 

1.  We  recognize  as  fundamental  to  the  development  of  an  efficient 
school  system  the  requirement  that  there  shall  be  a  well  educated  and 
professionally  trained  teacher  in  every  American  class-room. 

2.  We  urge  that  increased  facilities  be  provided  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  that  the  rewards  of  teaching  and  the  recognition  of 
the  profession  in  the  public  service  be  developed  in  such  manner  as 
will  attract  to  the  profession  the  most  competent  young  men  and 
young  women  and  hold  in  the  profession  those  who  have  proved  them- 
selves efficient. 

3.  We  strongly  recommend  that  those  who  have  proved  themselves 
competent  be  made  secure  in  their  positions  by  laws  establishing  their 
tenure  during  the  period  of  efficient  service,  and  that  adequate  re- 
tirement laws  be  enacted  in  order  to  provide  for  those  whose  efficiency 
is  lowered  by  age  or  physical  disability. 

4.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  a  single  salary  schedule  for  all  teach- 
ers in  elementary  and  in  high  schools,  determined  upon  the  basis  of 
education,  professional  training,  and  successful  experience. 

5.  We  call  attention  to  the  failure  to  provide  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  education  for  the  children  living  in  the  rural  areas  of  our 
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country,  and  we  urge  that  the  educational  opportunities  provided 
for  children  in  rural  America  be  made  equivalent  to  those  offered  to 
children  in  the  most  favored  urban  communities,  and  to  this  end  we 
recommend  that  larger  units  of  taxation  and  administration  than  the 
ordinary  school  district  be  adopted  such  as  the  township  or  town  and 
the  county. 

6.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  for- 
ward an  American  program  of  education  without  greater  financial 
support  than  is  now  available.  We  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  fact  that  wise  expenditures  for  schools  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  gifts  in  aid  of  a  worthy  charity,  but  rather  as  an 
investment  which  will  pay  higher  dividends  than  any  other  type  of 
public  expenditure. 

We  recognize  the  necessity  for  larger  State  distributive  funds  in 
aid  of  the  public  schools  in  order  that  the  American  ideal  of  equal- 
izing the  burden  of  support  and  the  opportunities  for  education  be 
realized  throughout  our  commonwealths. 

7.  We  recognize  the  distinction  between  the  lay  control  of  edu- 
cation and  the  professional  administration  of  our  schools.  We  believe 
that  the  highest  type  of  professional  service  in  the  offices  of  State 
superintendent  or  State  commissioner  of  education,  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  of  city  superintendents  of  schools  can  be 
secured  by  the  selection  of  all  such  administrative  officers  by  lay 
boards  of  education  elected  by  the  people. 

8.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  co-operation  of  other  great 
National  organizations  in  the  development  and  promotion  of  an 
American  program  of  education. 

9.  We  are  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  American  Legion  ia  t.ie 
establishment  of  a  universal  requirement  of  English  as  the  only  basic 
language  of  instruction  in  all  schools — public,  private,  and  parochial 
— and  we  commend  heartily  their  demand  that  thorough-going  in- 
struction in  American  History  and  Civics  be  required  of  all  students 
for  graduation  from  elementary  and  from  secondary  schools.  We 
welcome  their  co-operation  in  the  establishment  of  a  longer  school 
year,  and  in  the  enforcement  throughout  the  United  States  of  com- 
pulsory education  to  the  end  of  the  high-school  period. 

10.  We  renew  our  unqualified  endorsement  of  a  Department  of 
Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  Federal 
aid  to  encourage  the  States  in  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  foreign-born,  the  development  of  a  program  of  phys- 
ical education  and  health  service,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
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eqaulization  of  educational  opportunity  as  embodied  in  the  Towner- 
Sterling  bill  now  pending  in  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress.  We  are 
gratified  to  note  the  development  of  a  nation-wide  sentiment  in  sup- 
port of  the  principles  embodied  in  this  bill.  We  unite  with  the 
friends  of  public  education  throughout  our  country  in  urging  that 
Congress  give  prompt  recognition  to  the  primary  importance  of  edu- 
cation in  relation  to  the  Nation's  welfare.  We  earnestly  protest 
against  the  submerging  of  education  in  any  other  Department  of  the 
Goverment  or  the  subordination  of  education  to  any  other  national 
interest. 

11.  We  call  upon  the  teachers  of  America  to  unite  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  National  Education  Association  in  carrying  forward  the 
great  program  of  service  to  which  the  Association  is  committed.  We 
urge  professional  organization  fashioned  after  our  American  form  of 
Government :  a  local  organization  of  teachers  in  every  community  to 
develop  public  sentiment  in  support  of  education  and  to  co-operate 
in  the  solution  of  local  educational  problems ;  a  State  educational  as- 
sociation in  every  commonwealth  to  develop  through  State  legislation 
an  efficient  and  adequately  supported  school  system ;  and  the  National 
Education  Association  which  shall  include  all  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try to  support  a  national  program  of  education  in  co-operation  with 
all  forward-looking  men  and  women  who  realize  that  only  through 
public  education  can  we  hope  to  preserve  our  priceless  American  in- 
stitutions. 


Why  Teachers  Should  Attend  their  Meeting. 

The  Inter-Mountain  Educator.,  the  official  organ  of  the  Montana 
Teachers'  Association,  had  one  issue  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
program  of  the  Teachers'  annual  meeting,  giving  the  program  which, 
by  the  way,  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  and  boosting  up  the 
attendance.  All  the  teachers  were  made  to  feel  that  they  had  great 
things  to  look  forward  to.  In  the  editorials  there  are  some  things 
too  good  not  to  pass  on. 

It  certainly  would  be  fine  if  one  teacher  in  two  should  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  association.  There  is  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  large 
numbers  lacking  with  small  gatherings.  The  association  meetings 
have  passed  the  stage  where  interest  has  to  be  developed  at  the  meet- 
ing.    It  is  there  all  the  time  from  the  opening  to  the  close. 

We  have  many  times  stated  the  advantages  to  be  had  from  atten- 
dance, and  at  risk  of  frequent  repetition  for  some  who  have  read  our 
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repeated  attendance  urgings  from  year  to  year  we  are  tempted  to 
make  the  statements  again. 

The  large  gathering  of  teachers  in  itself  is  sufficient  reason  for  at- 
tendance. Addresses  by  brilliant  minds  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  equally  brilliant  minds  of  our  home  people, 
on  topics  with  which  teachers  deal  every  day,  supply  stimulus  and  in- 
terest which  cannot  be  gained  by  one's  self.  It  is  in  gatherings  like 
this  where  interest  and  enthusiasm  develops  and  abounds.  If  one 
is  a  total  stranger  and  attends  for  no  other  purpose  except  to  hear  the 
addresses  the  reward  should  be  sufficient  compensation  for  the  outlay. 
But  in  addition  there  is  the  splendid  opportunity  of  making  acquain- 
tances, of  renewing  friendships,  of  exchanging  ideas  and  opinions, 
of  forgetting  for  the  time  the  humdrum  of  the  work  and  revelling  in 
the  ideas  of  others.  This  part  of  the  association  meeting  is  of  great- 
est importance.  It  is  not  by  the  single  teacher  that  state  or  national 
advancement  and  progress  are  made,  but  by  the  combined  action  of 
many  teachers  working  to  a  common  end  with  a  common  purpose, 
and  with  an  understanding  of  what  others  are  doing.  We  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  this  gives  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  state,  in  a  beautiful  location  in  a  historic  spot. 
There  are  many  who  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
some  shopping  and  rightly  so.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  Great 
Falls  and  are  planning  to  attend  we  promise  a  delightful  treat,  if  not 
surprise.  Those  who  have  been  there  will,  we  are  sure,  want  to  go 
again.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  teacher 
from  the  breaking  away  from  the  regular  work.  A  complete  change 
of  place  and  action,  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers,  the  contact  with  those 
attempting  similar  tasks,  the  opportunity  to  see  a  beautiful  portion 
of  the  state  and  a  beautiful  city,  the  inspiration  that  comes  from 
listening  to  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  work  and  have  been 
successful,  the  joy  that  comes  from  the  acquisition  of  new  thoughts 
and  new  ideas,  the  delightful  social  gatherings  with  friends  both  new 
and  old,  all  combine  in  giving  a  spirit  for  work  and  an  inspiration  for 
further  accomplishments  which  one  can  never  get  alone.  Count  the 
cost  of  the  association.  Set  it  aside  if  possible,  spend  the  money  gladly 
and  cheerfully,  and  the  return  will  be  felt  by  the  individual,  by  the 
school,  the  community  and  the  state. 
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The  Wonder  of  a  Book. 

A  log  cabin  in  the  still  north  woods. 

A  man  stretched  out  on  a  bearskin  rug,  reads,  by  the  crackling  fire. 

No  sound  but  the  wail  of  a  coyote,  off  in  the  great  white  silence. 

No  living  being  but  the  faithful  dog  dozing  at  his  feet. 

He  reads — and  reads — a  wondrous  tale  of  the  city.  And  the  flick- 
ering oil  lamp  blazes  into  a  thousand  dancing  lights,  and  the  lonely 
cabin  is  thronged  with  hundreds  of  laughing,  chattering  people  who 
lead  him  from  the  bleak  solitude  to  the  golden  land  of  pleasure. 

Back  in  the  crowded  town  another  man,  city-tired,  business-weary. 

The  lamp  shines  softly  on  his  care-worn  face. 

Through  the  closed  window  comes  the  muffled  city  rumble  of  jang- 
ling street  cars  and  tramping  feet. 

He  reads  and  forgets  the  turmoil.  For  it  is  a  book  of  the  great  out- 
doors— of  sweeping  plains  and  purple-shadowed  mountains.  He 
breathes  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  firs ;  he  follows  the  river  through 
roaring  canyons,  and  every  fiber  of  his  being  thrills  to  the  call  of  the 
wild. 

A  book — the  wonder,  the  witchery  of  it ! — Chicago  Daily  News. 
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EDITORIALS 

High  School  Course  of  Study. 

A  course  of  study  for  high  school  teachers  has  been  added  to  the 
courses  to  be  offered  hereafter  by  this  school  and  it  will  be  published 
in  the  new  catalogue.  This  addition  became  necessary  because  of  the 
change  in  the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  school  was  es- 
tablished "To  train  teachers  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina."  So  long  as  the  public  school  system  stopped  with  the 
seventh  grade  it  was  the  duty  of  this  school  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  seven  grades.  Now  that  the  system  includes  the  high  school,  and 
the  public  high  school  actually  is  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  system  of 
public  schools  as  the  primary  or  grammar  grades,  then  this  school  must 
extend  its  courses,  or  offer  additional  courses,  to  cover  the  ground 
covered  by  the  state  system. 

Although  some  of  the  graduates  from  this  school  are  teaching  in 
high  schools,  and  are  making  successful  teachers,  they  have  not  been 
sent  out  from  the  school  recommended  for  this  specific  work.  The 
special  teacher  who  teaches  only  one  subject  in  a  city  high  school  will 
probably  go  to  the  school  where  she  will  get  special  training  along 
her  line.  Most  of  the  high  schools  in  this  State,  however,  have 
teachers  that  combine  subjects. 
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Co-operation  Between  School  and  Town. 

Two  events  are  reported  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  that  show 
the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  that  exists  between  East  Carolina  Teach- 
ers Training  School  and  the  town  and  county  people.  On  Armistice 
Day  a  part  of  the  exercises  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  school. 
The  pageant-parade  ended  on  the  campus,  in  front  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building.  A  large  crowd  proved  they  did  not  consider  the 
campus  as  holy  ground,  too  good  to  be  used.  In  the  auditorium,  the 
lower  floor  was  filled  with  the  American  Legion,  and  the  town  people, 
and  the  gallery  with  the  school  girls,  and  all  mingled  in  friendly 
style  after  the  exercises. 

During  the  summer  school  there  was  held  one  of  the  most  delightful 
get-together  meetings  ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  State  when  groups 
gathered  from  every  part  of  the  county  for  a  community  sing. 

The  line  between  school  and  town  is  difficult  to  find. 


It  was  fitting  that  on  the  anniversary  of  opening  day,  October  5, 
Mr.  Y.  T.  Ormond  should  talk  to  the  students. 

Mr.  Y.  T.  Ormond  is  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
this  school,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ever  since  the 
school  was  established,  a  man  who  was  in  the  State  Assembly  when 
the  first  bill  for  the  school  was  presented  and  one  who  caught  the 
vision  when  Mr.  Ragsdale  first  tried  to  show  it  to  i^orth  Carolina. 

He  has  been  on  the  executive  committee  from  the  beginning  and 
knows  every  detail  about  the  school.  He  has  never  been  absent  from 
a  meeting,  and  never  too  busy  to  stop  and  attend  to  anything  for  the 
school. 

The  students  and  faculty  see  him  come  in  quietly  and  always  know 
there  is  a  meeting  for  attending  to  the  business  of  the  school,  but  sel- 
dom does  he  step  out  and  let  them  hear  a  word  from  him. 


Vitalized  History  Work. 

Whatever  makes  the  child  studying  history  live  in  the  past,  what- 
ever makes  him  feel  that  he  has  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  some  man 
in  the  back  yonder  world,  is  helping  to  make  a  better  citizen  in  the 
future,  the  world  ahead.  In  the  Department  of  Suggestions  in  this 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  is  a  report  of  the  way  seventh  grade  children 
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are  living  in  the  times  of  their  forefathers.  They  have  actually  become 
the  contemporaries  of  their  great  grandfathers.  The  posters,  car- 
toons, and  newspapers  around  the  room  give  an  atmosphere  that  is 
live.  The  stamp  act,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  are  as  vital  ques- 
tions to  them  as  those  in  the  headlines  of  the  morning  paper.  Names 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  are  bandied  about  with  as  much 
familiarity  and  ease  as  the  name  of  the  present  governor,  the  mayor, 
or  the  president — and,  by  the  way,  these  boys  and  girls  know  what  is 
going  on  today  also. 


Article  on  Tests  and  Standard. 

Miss  Nellie  Maupin,  who  has  an  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly on  tests  and  standards  attended  the  University  of  Iowa  this 
summer  and  took  the  course  in  educational  psychology  and  paid  espec- 
ial attention  to  tests  and  standards.  She  had  previously  had  a  similar 
course  at  Peabody  College.  She  is  qualified  to  speak  with  authority 
on  this  subject.  North  Carolina  has  furnished  a  field  for  much  work 
in  tests  and  standards  during  the  various  surveys  that  have  been  made 
in  the  State,  but  few  in  the  State  have  given  these  subjects  very  much 
consideration.  They  could  be  used  and  followed  up  more  intelli- 
gently if  the  teachers  in  the  actual  classrooms  studied  them  more 
carefully.  The  tests  given  at  intervals  and  followed  up  by  the  teach- 
er are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  occasional  test  given  by  the 
outsider.  The  latter  have  helped  North  Carolina  to  find  where  she 
stands,  but  they  have  not  helped  the  teachers  very  much  and  the 
pupils  have  had  little  benefit. 


A  Questionnaire  on  the  Project. 

Some  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers 
Assembly  a  questionnaire  on  Projects  was  sent  to  the  elementary 
teachers  of  the  State  to  arouse  interest  in  the  discussions  at  the  As- 
sembly led  by  Dr.  Charles  Murray. 

This  was  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  most  recently 
recognized  and  defined  educational  method,  and  for  creating  a  back- 
ground for  Dr.  Charles  McMurray's  work  at  the  Assembly. 

The  questions  and  the  bibliography  are  as  follows : 

1.     What  is  meant  by  the  term  project  ? 
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2.  Discuss  the  four  types  of  the  Project  Method,  setting  up  the 
steps  used  in  the  development  of  each. 

3.  Do  you  consider  this  method  psychologically  and  pedagogic- 
ally  sound? 

4.  What  are  its  dangers  ? 

5.  Can  project  and  drill  be  synthesized? 

6.  Are  you  using  the  project  method  in  your  school?  If  not, 
why  not  ? 

7.  Do  you  advocate  an  entire  project  curriculum?  If  not,  where 
should  it  be  placed  and  to  what  extent  should  the  organization  of  sub- 
ject-matter be  modified? 

8.  Define  this  statement :  "Since  the  unit  of  worthy  living  is  the 
project,  the  project  should  be  the  unit  of  school  procedure:  it  utilizes 
the  laws  of  learing ;  it  leads  to  moral  living." 

1.  Bonser.  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

2.  Dewey.     How  We  Think.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

3.  Freeland.  Modern  Elementary  School  Practice.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

4.  Herring.  Bibliography  of  the  Project  Method.  The  Teach- 
ers' College  Record,  March  1920.     Price  40  cents. 

5.  Outline  of  the  Problem-Project  Method.  English  Journal 
7:596-602,  1918. 

6.  Kilpatrick.  The  Project  Method.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

7.  Krackowitzer.  Projects  in  Primary  Grades.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co. 

8.  McMurry.  Teaching  by  Projects:  A  Basis  for  Purposeful 
Study.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

9.  McMurry.  Elementary  School  Standards.  The  World  Book 
Company. 

10.  McMurry.  How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

11.  Stevenson.  The  Project  Method  of  Teaching.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

12.  Wells.     A  Project  Curriculum.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

13.  Kilpatrick,  Bagley,  Bonser,  Hosic,  and  Hatch.  Dangers  and 
Difficulties  of  the  Project  Method  and  How  to  Overcome  Them.  A 
Symposium.     Teachers'  College  Becord.     September,   1921. 
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The  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  Schools  in  School  Topics, 
the  paper  published  by  and  for  the  Cleveland  Schools,  in  telling  how 
he  picks  good  teachers  has  this  to  say  about  those  from  the  South: 
"Educational  advantages  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  are  so 
limited  in  professional  training  and  experience  that  the  northern  re- 
quirements and  standards  are  almost  foreign  to  the  southern  teacher. 
From  the  South,  however,  come  wonderfully  good  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish." 


Apropos  of  Credits. 

From  a  Michigan  woman  who  had  had  one  and  a  half  years  at  the 
state  normal  school,  and  wanted  to  secure  from  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Education  sufficient  credits  to  receive  the  two-year  diploma,  came 
a  letter  which  listed  some  of  her  achievements  which  she  thought  might 
be  credited. 

Among  them  were  the  following:  A  preparatory  course  for  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  four  years  in  the  church  choir,  and  nine  years  ex- 
perience in  poultry  work  and  general  agriculture  on  a  Michigan 
farm.  She  was  much  disappointed  when  informed  that  the  Board  of 
Examiners  could  not  allow  her  credit  for  these  experiences. 
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North  Carolina  Past  Made  Real. 

Several  projects  and  devices  were  used  to  make  the  early  North 
Carolina  history  of  vital  interest  to  the  children  of  the  seventh  grade. 

A  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  our  State  is  necessary  in  order 
that  we  may  train  future  citizens,  the  children.  ~No  State  has  a  his- 
tory more  interesting  or  more  one  could  take  pride  in  than  the  "Old 
North  State".  We  should  therefore  strive  to  make  it  as  interesting 
as  possible  that  children  may  understand  and  appreciate  it. 

The  following  few  ideas  have  been  tried  out  in  the  seventh  grade 
of  the  Model  School  and  have  been  found  successful  in  arousing  in- 
terest. 

The  newspaper  project  was  introduced  in  studying  the  period  from 
the  early  settlements  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  Two  papers  were 
arranged,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls  and  were  named  for 
the  early  Carolina  papers,  "The  Carolina  Magazine"  and  "The  Caro- 
lina Gazette."  These  were  published  twice  a  week.  The  boys  and 
girls  each  elected  their  editors,  and  the  editors  appointed  their  as- 
sistants, some  of  whom  were  called  associate  editors. 

The  first  newspaper  appeared  during  their  study  of  the  Cary  up- 
rising. Children  gave  interesting  headlines,  such  as,  "Vote  for 
Cary,"  "Away  with  Oaths,"  "Who  is  Our  Lawful  Governor  ?"  The 
papers  were  made  more  interesting  by  letters,  maps,  pictures,  car- 
toons, etc. 

The  letter  following,  written  by  one  of  the  children,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Assembly  thanking  the  king  for  sending 
Governor  Burrington  to  the  colony. 

Edenton,   Carolina 
Feb.  5,  1731 
Dear  King  George  III: 

We  are  glad  you  sent  Governor  Burrington  to  us,  we  think  tie  will  be 
a  good  governor  and  make  good  laws.  Chief  Justice  Gale  was  wrong 
when  he  said  that  Burrington  was  quarrelsome.  We  know  that  Burrington 
has  some  good  qualities  and  we  thank  you  for  sending  him  to  us. 

We  are  glad  you  have  taken  the  colony  in  hand;  we  know  you  will 
be  like  a  father  to  us. 

Very  truly, 
The  Carolina  Assembly. 
(Written  by  Jacob   Skinner) 
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Another  letter  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  inviting  their  relatives,  to  join  them  in  building  new 
homes  in  Carolina. 

Cross  Creek,  Carolina 
July  5,  1750 
Dear  Friends: 

We  have  found  that  Carolina  is  a  good  place  to  settle.  This  is  a  good 
place  to  raise  sheep  and  cattle.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  land  is  fertile. 
We  find  tall  pine  trees  and  beautiful  streams  everywhere.  The  people  in 
Carolina  make  good  neighbors. 

Please  tell  all  of  our  friends  to  come  to  Carolina,  land  is  cheap  and 
they  can  make  homes  of  their  own. 

Yours  truly, 
A  Scotch  Highlander. 
(Written    by    Harry    Smith) 

As  children  studied  the  different  settlements,  blank  maps  were 
filled  in  to  locate  the  settlements ;  later  these  maps  were  published 
with  interesting  accounts  of  each  showing  the  growth  of  the  colony 
during  the  king's  rule. 

Pictures  and  drawings  were  pasted  in  papers  to  represent  the 
typical  Carolina  homes,  the  happy  firesides,  Governor  Tryon's  palace, 
improved  roads,  etc.  One  column  devoted  to  advertisements  illus- 
trated goods  sold  in  the  early  stores  with  their  prices  such  as  farm- 
ing implements,  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  food  and  clothing. 

The  paper  containing  news  on  the  Stamp  Act  gave  the  picture  of 
a  skull  and  bones  in  the  place  of  the  king's  stamp  and  a  balking  mule 
to  represent  the  colony.  The  following  item  appeared  in  this  paper 
with  the  picture  of  the  war-ship,  "Diligence". 

The  Diligence  Has  Arrived 

Yesterday  the  Diligence  arrived  at  Brunswick,  it  came  from  Virginia 
and  brought  stamps  the  king  expected  to  sell  in  North  Carolina.  It  sailed 
up  and  down  the  river  looking  mighty  proud  and  had  twenty  great 
cannon. 

The  vessel  soon  anchored  and  the  news  spread  up  and  down  the  Cape 
Fear  River.  The  settlers  were  armed  and  ready  to  fight.  Hugh  Waddell 
and  John  Ash  were  in  command.  This  is  not  the  last  time  the  settlers 
will  march  to  resist  the  Stamp  Act.  For  the  people  are  not  going  to  stand 
for  it. 

(Written  by  Jessie  Briley) 

The  day  we  studied  about  the  war  with  the  Regulators,  children 
made  caricature  pictures,  a  great  fat  man  and  a  small  lean  man  repre- 
senting Edmund  Fanning  getting  rich  off  the  poor  farmers.  Below 
is  one  of  the  news  items  given. 
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A  Union  Formed 

The  farmers  of  Orange,  Granville  and  Rowan  Counties  have  thought  of 
making  a  committee  to  stop  the  trouble  they  have  been  complaining  about. 
They  are  already  named  Regulators.     Their  plan  is  to  talk  over  the  matter 
with  the  officers  and  see  if  something  can  be  done  about  their  taxes. 
(Written  by  Troy  Burnette) 

In  preparing  and  arranging  material  for  these  newspapers,  child- 
ren were  trained  in  the  use  of  good  judgment  and  much  originality 
and  initiative  were  brought  to  light.  Through  this  project  spelling, 
language,  penmanship,  geography,  and  drawing  were  correlated,  and 
a  friendly  rivalry  was  created  between  the  boys  and  girls. 

Another  idea  used  in  the  grade  was  poster  making.  Attractive 
posters  were  made,  such  as  cats  fighting,  with  the  sentence,  "Gary  and 
Hyde  Take  up  Arms."  To  represent  the  Indian  massacre,  an  In- 
dian village  was  drawn  with  the  sentence  "JSTow  is  our  chance." 

In  studying  the  early  life  of  the  settlers,  children  were  asked  to 
imagine  that  they  had  visited  Carolina  at  this  period  and  to  tell  the 
class  the  interesting  things  they  saw.  Several  children  gave  good 
pictures  of  the  early  life.  One  child  who  had  recently  visited  the 
museum  in  Raleigh  was  able  to  describe  the  relics  as  if  he  had  seen 
them  in  the  homes  of  the  settlers. 

As  a  review,  games  were  used  to  an  advantage.     Slips  were  passed 

out  containing  names  of  different  characters.     Children  who  drew 

names  were  allowed  to  stand  before  the  class  and  tell  all  they  knew 

about  the  characters  they  drew  without  calling  the  names.       From 

the  reports  given,  the  class  guessed  the  characters,  and  decided  on 

the  best  report. 

Eva  Bateman,  '22. 


Games  in  Arithmetic. 

Games  are  good  to  use  in  teaching  Arithmetic  because  they  appeal 
to  the  children  through  many  strong  instincts  as :  play,  rivalry, 
competition,  curiosity,  and  rhythm.  If  these  instincts  are  aroused, 
the  pupils  become  very  much  interested  and  keep  up  attention,  even 
to  purely  mechanical  processes.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  make 
use  of  this  instinctive  basis  and  to  plan  her  work  according  to  the 
child's  supply  of  original  interests.  Every  number  fact  or  process 
must  be  made  interesting  by  showing  its  social  worth  or  by  mak- 
ing it  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  the  child,  and  through  games 
these  instincts  may  be  appealed  to. 

Games  have  an  interest  that  pleasantly  withhold  the  mental 
effort  required,  and  will  accomplish  the  result  efficiently.     Games 
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permit  of  group  work  where  the  attention  is  exceedingly  sponta- 
neous, therefore,  children  master  the  number  operations  under  the 
free  feeling  of  play.,  The  pleasing  influence  of  the  game,  which 
is  due  partly  to  change,  reduces  the  symptoms  of  fatigue  and 
supplies  an  interest  and  keen  enjoyment  for  the  work  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  If  the  child  is  interested  in  his  work,  the  desired  results 
are  sure  to  come.  The  main  aim  in  playing  games  is  to  get  inter- 
est.    If  interest  is  secured,  the  best  results  will  be  accomplished. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  game  and  a  drill.  A  drill  may 
be  purely  mechanical.  The  two  main  purposes  of  drill  work  are 
increased  accuracy  and  speed.  In  drill  we  wish  to  develop  such 
a  perfect  mastery  of  the  associations  involved  that  the  presen- 
tation of  one  element  will  instantly  recall  the  others.  Drills  in 
multiples,  and  factoring  can  be  made  interesting  to  children  by 
presenting   them   in  the  light  of  games. 

Below  are  given  games  adapted  to  the  different  grades.  A 
game  that  is  excellent  for  one  grade  is  poor  for  another,  because 
it  may  be  either  too  easy  or  too  difficult. 

First  Grade.  "Bean  Bag  Game" 

With  chalk  draw  a  large  ring  on  the  floor,  within  this  ring  draw  another 
ring,  and  within  the  second  ring  draw  a  third  ring.  In  this  third  ring 
mark  3.  In  the  second  ring  mark  2.  In  the  first  ring  mark  1.  The 
pupils  stand  in  a  parallel  line  a  few  feet  from  the  ring.  The  first  pupil 
in  the  line  is  given  a  bean  bag.  He  throws  it  three  times,  trying  to 
throw  it  into  the  smaller  ring  in  order  to  get  a  large  score.  When  he 
has  finished  he  has  to  tell  what  his  score  was.  For  instance,  if  the 
child  threw  one  time  in  the  smallest  ring,  the  second  time  in  the  next 
size  ring,  and  the  third  time  in  the  largest  ring  his  score  would  be 
six.  A  boy  and  a  girl  keep  score  at  the  board,  the  boy  keeping  score 
for  the  boys,  and  the  girl  for  the  girls.  When  the  first  child  has  had 
his  three  trials  throwing  the  bag,  he  gives  the  bag  to  the  one  next  to 
him  and  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  line.  Thiai  is  continued  until  all  have 
had  a  chance.  The  side  that  has  the  most  large  scores,  for  instance 
nines,  wins.  This  game  is  good  because  every  child  takes  part.  It  also, 
causes  the  children  to  have  a  desire  to  add. 

Second  Grade.  "Gathering  Nuts" 

Cut  any  number  of  four  inch  circles  from  pasteboard.  These  will  repre- 
sent nuts.  On  each  "nut"  write  a  number  combination  not  to  exceed  ten. 
On  the  blackboard  some  distance  apart  roughly  sketch  two  trees.  On  the 
edge  of  the  blackboard  place  the  nuts  with  the  blank  side  toward  the 
class.  Divide  the  players  into  two  groups  of  nut  gatherers  standing  as 
for  a  spelling  match.  At  a  signal  from  the  teacher  the  first  child  on 
one  side  runs  quickly  to  the  board  and  picks  up  a  nut.  If  he  gives1  the 
correct  answer  to  the  combination,  he  may  pick  up  another.  If  that 
result   is    also    correctly    given    he   may   have    one   more   nut.      No    player 
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may  have  more  than  three  nuts.  The  first  player  on  the  other  side 
follows,  then  the  second  player  on  the  first  side,  and  so  on,  the  sides 
alternating,  until  every  child  has  had  a  chance.  On  the  board  the  teacher 
keeps  a  score  of  the  number  of  nuts  gathered  by  each  side  and  the  one 
gathering  the  greatest  number  wins  the  game. 

This  game  is  good  because  it  is  neither  too  hard  nor  too  easy  for  a 
second  grade.     It  is  a  game  that  appeals  to  a  second  grade  pupil. 

Third  Grade.  "Contest  Game" 
Put  combinations  on  the  board  as: 

8+8  14      15      13  7+7 

6+7  16      18      11  7+8 

5+6  9+9 

Several  combinations  may  be  put  on  the  board.  Give  two  members  of 
the  class  a  pointer  each  and  let  them  pass  to  the  board.  Let  two  others 
keep  the  score.  Have  some  one  in  the  class  call  a  combination  as  g  1.7 
The  two  at  the  board  race  to  see  which  one  puts  the  pointer  on  the  right 
combination  first.  The  score  keeper  marks  1  under  the  name  of  the  side 
which  won.  Let  others  call  out  combinations  until  these  two  have  had 
a  chance  at  six  combinations.  Call  two  others  to  race.  Change  the 
score  keepers,  and  continue  until  all  have  had  a  chance.  After  the  various 
contests,  count  the  scores  to  see  which  side  won.  This  can  also  be 
used  in  drill  work  on  multiplication  table. 

This  is  a  good  game  for  third  grade  as  it  takes  in  every  one  in  the 
class,  and  is  not  too  difficult  for  them. 

Fourth  Grade.    1.    "Fox  and  Hound  Race" 

This  is  a  group  game  played  by  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
two  groups.  If  the  ninth  table  is  the  one  on  which  drill  is  needed,  the 
teacher  writes 

X9= 
in  six  or  eight  places  around  the  boards.     A  child  is  selected  from  each 
group,  one  to  be  the  hound  and  one  to  be  the  fox.     The  fox  goes  in  front 
of  the  hound  writing  numbers  by  which  the  nine  is  to  be  multiplied.     He 
must  also  write  some  multiple  of  nine  under  each  combination,  as 

7X9  = 

27 

After  the  fox  gets  a  start  of  two  places,  the  hound  begins  trying  to 
catch  him,  but  he  must  take  time  to  write  the  result  of  each  indicated 
multiplication.  When  the  hound  catches  the  fox,  he  gains  five  points 
for  his  side  and  for  every  mistake  which  either  makes,  one  point  is  taken 
from  the  side  represented. 

This  is  a  good  game  to  use  in  the  early  stage  of  drilling  on  a  table 
to  develop  speed  and  accuracy.  Only  two  children  can  actually  play 
at  one  time,  but  all  are  going  over  the  combinations  mentally  because 
it  is  a  race  between  groups. 
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2.  "Relay  Race" 
In  this  every  child  is  taking  part  and  there  is  a  drill  in  both  speed  and 
accuracy.     The   children   are   divided   into   two   groups   and   seated    in   two 
rows.    All  close  their  eyes  while  the  teacher  writes  two  rows  of  the  indicated 
combinations,  one  for  each  in  the  group,  as 

7X9=  12X6  = 

8X6=  7X9= 

9X4=  8X6= 

12X6=  9X4  = 

At   a   given    signal    the    first   two    go    to    the    board    and    write    the    result 

of  the  first  combination.     Each  then  gives  the  chalk  to  his  next  man,  who 

writes  the  second.     This   is  continued   until  all   finish.     A   certain  number 

of  points   is   given  to   the  side  that   finishes  first  and   each   correct  result 

counts  a  certain  number  of  points. 

Fifth  Grade.  "Relay  Race" 
Let  two  girls  (or  two  boys)  be  leaders  and  choose  sides.  Then  let 
them  line  up  on  each  side  of  the  room.  If  there  are  eight  pupils  to  each 
side  have  on  the  front  board  eight  examples,  and  on  the  side  board  another 
group  of  examples  like  those  on  the  front  board.  Count  one,  two,  three 
and  ready,  and  let  the  first  child,  the  leader,  go  to  the  board  and  work 
the  first  example,  then  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  so  on  until  the 
end  and  see  which  side  wins.     Such  examples,  as 

20%  923,4  71% 

+  562/1<;  +16%  +62% 

One    can    readily    see    from    the    above    the    difference    in    the 
difficulty  of  the  games. 

Below   are   given   a   few   examples    of   drills   that   are  good   for 
fourth  grade. 

"Giving  of  Multiples"  (oral) 
'The   teacher   stands   in  front  of  the   class   and   gives   a  multiple,   as    72. 
The  children  say  what  the  two  numbers  are  that  give  that  product,  as  6  X  12. 

"The  Flash  Card  Drill" 
The  teacher  holds  up  cards  on  which  are  written  combinations,  such  as 

9x9,     8+6,     9-5 
the  pupils  give  the  answers,  as  81,  14,  4. 

The  following  illustrates  another  form  of  oral  drill.     fThe  teacher  gives 
out  certain  combinations,  as  this 

7x9-9-^8+10-^3 
The  children  are  expected  to  follow  her  so  that  they  can  give  the  answer 
five  by  the  time  she  finishes. 

As  valuable  as  games  are  the  inexperienced  teacher  may  fail  to 
get  results  unless  she  devises  games  adapted  to  the  grade. 

Blanche   Harris,    '22. 
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Drill  for  Speed  and  Accuracy  in  Arithmetic. 

Five  minutes  of  rapid  drill,  or  "quick  work"  as  the  children  call  it,  starts 
our  sixth  grade  Arithmetic  lesson.  These  drills  are  led  by  the  children 
themselves,  and  help  them  very  much  as  they  require  the  children  to  think 
clearly,  quickly,  and  accurately.  In  this  drill  some  number  is  given  and 
some  operation  performed  on  it,  then  another  operation  on  the  resulting 
number  and  so  on. 

One  of  these  drills  is:  nine  nine's  less  one;  a  half  of  it;  a  half  of  that; 
add  five;  a  fifth  of  that;  times  six;  a  half  of  that;  a  third  of  that;  add 
one;  a  third  of  that;  times  five;  times  ten;  a  third  of  that;  less  one-third; 
plus  two;   a  seventh  of  it;   what  have  you? 

We  get  in  as  many  of  these  as  possible  during  these  five  min- 
utes and  they  are  given  with  remarkable  quickness.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  ten  of  these  examples  are  given  in  five  minutes.  While 
there  are  some  in  the  class  who  came  in  this  year  for  the  first 
time  and  had  never  had  these  drills,  they  seem  to  be  eager  to  learn. 
So,  some,  who  are  well  up  on  the  work,  take  those  who  are  not  up 
and  give  them  individual  help. 

We  have  been  studying  especially  the  four  fundamentals  in 
fractions,  and  the  interpretation  of  problems  in  the  sixth  grade. 
In  our  study  of  fractions  we  have  been  working  for  speed  and 
accuracy.  This  has  been  done  in  their  homework  by  the  children's 
keeping  an  account  of  how  long  it  takes  them  to  work  the  exam- 
ples that  were  assigned.  Then,  they  go  over  their  work,  and  check 
it,  seeing  how  many  they  worked  correctly.  They  keep  a  record 
of  this  and  see  if  they  can  improve  on  it  the  next  night.  If  they 
do  not  improve,  we  try  to  find  out  why  they  failed  to  do  so.  Then, 
too,  each  child  gives  his  report  in  school  and  compares  his  own 
record  with  the  record  of  his  classmates.  This  is  carried  further 
by  the  assignment  of  examples  to  be  worked  in  class,  and  the 
teacher  keeps  an  account  of  speed  and  accuracy.  This  spurs  the 
child  on  to  do  better  work  and  to  see  if  he  can  lead  his  class  in 
the  next  "race." 

Lucy  Andrews,  '22. 


Problem  Solving  in  Sixth  Grade. 

If  the  child  has  never  had  problem  solving  or  the  interpretation 
of  problems,  this  should  be  taken  up  by  the  teacher  as  a  super- 
vised study  lesson.  She  could  establish  a  better  foundation  for 
his  future  work  in  this  way  and  give  him  many  of  the  short 
cuts  that  are  so  valuable  in  problem  solving.  This  helps  to  save 
time,  by  giving  more  time  for  taking  up  more  problems  than 
could  have  otherwise  been  discussed. 
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In  the  work  in  problems  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is 
that  the  problem  must  be  concrete  to  the  child,  in  other  words, 
it  must  be  about  something  that  he  knows  about  and  understands; 
and  should  contain  only  those  words  that  a  child  can  understand. 
Among  the  problems  given  must  be  some  that  are  easy  enough  for 
every  child  to  be  able  to  get  and  some  that  are  a  test  for  every  one. 
Otherwise  some  child  would  sleep  through  the  class,  either  because 
the  work  was  too  hard  or  too  simple.  In  the  sixth  grade  we  divided 
the  work  into  five  parts:  (1)  finding  what  is  given;  (2)  finding 
what  is  required;  (3)  finding  how  to  solve  it;  (4)  solving  it; 
and  (5)  checking  the  answer.  Each  problem  is  discussed  by  the 
class,  taking  up  what  is  given  and  what  is  required  in  the  prob- 
lems, then  how  to  solve  it.  They  did  not  always  solve  the  problems 
as  this  would  have  required  too  much  time,  and  the  aim  was  prob- 
lem interpretation.  The  assignments  were  varied  so  as  to  concen- 
trate more  on  one  phase  of  the  work,  for  example,  one  night 
problems  were  assigned  and  the  children  wrote  out  what  was  given 
and  what  required  in  each  of  them.  Then,  the  next  night  the  same 
problems  were  assigned  to  be  solved  and  checked.  In  all  the 
work  speed  and  accuracy  were  emphasized,  and  as  much  of  it  as 
possible   was   made   oral. 

Thelma  Shamhart,  Ed. 


Teaching  Fractions  in  the  Fifth  Grade. 

In  teaching  fractions  in  the  fifth  grade,  I  tried  to  make  each 
topic  and  each  step  we  took  up  so  clear  and  plain  that  all  of  the 
children  would  understand  it.  The  children  had  begun  fractions 
in  the  fourth  grade,  but  as  children  forget  from  year  to  year, 
there  was  only  a  small  background  left.  My  critic  teacher,  however, 
had  given  them  an  introduction  to  fractions  again  and  established 
some  of  the  fundamentals  as,  what  a  fraction  is,  the  parts  of  the 
fraction  and  meaning  of  the  parts.  Fractions  in  the  fourth  grade 
are  taught  very  informally  and  objectively,  but  in  the  fifth  grade 
we  begin  a  more  formal  study  of  them  and  deal  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rules  and  principles.     This  was  my  work. 

Four  weeks  is  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  see  what  you  can 
do  in  the  way  of  teaching  children.  I  should  say  that  the  first 
two  weeks  one  spends  adapting  herself  to  the  work  and  the  chil- 
dren, the  next  two  weeks  she  throws  herself  entirely  into  the  work, 
forgets  self  and  really  teaches.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
she  feels  that  her  work  has  only  just  begun.  She  is  just  begin- 
ning to  see  the  results  of  something  she  has  done  and  is  just 
then  beginning  to  be  interested  and  inspired  to  do  more. 
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During  the  short  four  weeks  I  taught  arithmetic  in  the  fifth 
grade,  I  realize  I  did  not  have  time  to  do  much,  but  what  work  I 
did  with  the  children  I  tried  to  do  thoroughly.  Often  I  realized 
that  though  I  thoroughly  understood  the  subject  I  had  in  hand, 
I  was  not  making  the  children  understand  it.  Then  I  would  go 
over  and  over  it  again  explaining  it  and  making  it  as  simple  as 
I  could. 

The  order  of  procedure  in  my  lessons  was:  (1)  a  drill,  (2)  a 
review,  (3)  new  work,  (4)  summary,  and  (5)  assignment.  I 
usually  required  the  children  to  bring  in  some  written  work,  for 
this  was  my  best  way  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  all  of  the 
children  were  getting  the  things  I  was  trying  to  put  over.  In 
this  written  work  I  tried  to  fix  in  them  the  habits  of  neatness 
and  accuracy.  Sometimes  showing  the  neatest  paper  to  the  class, 
also  the  poorest  one,  and  letting  the  children  judge  for  themselves. 

The  first  thing  in  my  lesson  always,  was  a  quick  drill  using 
fractions.  I  used  many  different  devices  and  games  to  make  them 
interesting  for  the  children,  always  trying  to  have  a  different  one 
every  morning.  The  same  principle  was  included  in  all  of  these, 
but  the  "game  spirit"  seemed  to  add  a  new  interest  to  the  work 
for  the  children  that  otherwise  I  would  not  have  had  if  I  had 
called  them  drills  as  I  did  in  my  lesson  plans.  I  think  the  chil- 
dren enjoyed  this  part  of  the  lesson  most  and  they  were  always 
wide  awake  and  full  of  "pep"  during  the  games,  and  I  found  them 
doing  some  of  their  quickest  thinking  here.  My  aim  in  these 
drills  or  "games"  as  the  children  called  them,  was  to  develop 
speed  and  accuracy,  in  other  words,  to  train  them  to  think  quickly, 
accurately.  The  thing  the  children  liked  most  to  do  was  to  have 
contests  between  the  boys  and  girls,  or  different  sides.  I  would 
have  examples  on  the  board  and  give  a  signal  and  then  let  them 
race  to  see  which  side  finished  first  with  the  most  examples  correct. 

The  first  lessons  I  taught  were  on  dividing  the  whole  into  its 
different  equal  parts;  halves,  fourths,  eights,  sixteenths,  thirds, 
sixths,  twelfths,  etc.  I  used  drawings  of  squares  or  circles,  di- 
vided into  the  different  parts,  on  the  board  for  illustrative  mate- 
rial. This  work  was  easily  understood  and  grasped  by  the  children 
and  did  not  require  much  explanation,  for  the  children  could 
readily  see  through  the  work  when  explained  objectively. 

The  next  I  took  up  was  the  reduction  of  fractions,  changing 
fractions  to  lower  and  higher  terms.  Here  came  the  big  problem 
of  really  putting  something  over.  New  terms  and  rules  the  chil- 
dren had  never  heard  of  came  in,  and  with  them  came  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  give  each  child  the  understanding  of  the 
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new  terms  and  use  of  the  rules.  I  had  often  been  told  not  to 
generalize  a  rule  too  quickly,  but  to  show  that  certain  things  were 
so  in  several  cases  before  you  gave  the  rule  and  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  so  in  all  cases.  But  I  never  realized  how 
much  explaining  and  leading  up  to  a  subject  one  had  to  do  to  put 
a  new  rule  or  principle  across  to  children  until  the  first  time  I 
tried  it.  I  always  began  by  first  calling  their  attention  to  certain 
things  and  asking  them  questions  before  I  gave  the  point  in  full. 
For  instance,  in  teaching  changing  fractions  to  higher  terms,  I 
would  begin  by  showing  them  two  fractions,  as  %  and  %  and  then 
let  them  decide  which  was  the  higher  term  and  which  the  lower. 
At  first  I  would  tell  them  to  change  ^  to  6ths  and  they  would 
quickly  answer  %,  but  when  T  asked  them  !to  explain  how  they 
got  %  perhaps  they  would  not  know.  Here  I  gave  them  the  plan 
of  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  through  by  some- 
thing. I  handled  reducing  fractions  to  lower  terms  in  the  same 
way,  only  showing  them  that  here  one  would  divide  through  instead 
of  multiplying. 

From  reduction  of  fractions  we  went  on  to  changing  improper 
fractions  to  mixed  numbers  and  mixed  numbers  to  improper  frac- 
tions. When  we  first  began  changing  mixed  numbers  to  improper 
fractions,  the  children  had  from  some  outside  help  or  some  where 
caught  on  to  the  mechanical  way  of  doing  it,  as  for  instance, 
in  changing  3%  to  an  improper  fraction  they  would  invariably 
tell  that  the  way  to  do  it  was  to  multiply  3  by  4  and  add  in  3 
and  put  the  sum  over  4.  Of  course  this  was  right  and  would  give 
the  right  answer,  but  I  wanted  to  give  them  the  logical  way  and 
to  show  them  why  3%  did.  equal  1%.  After  much  explanation  and 
persuasion  I  led  them  to  accept  the  logical  form  and  then  when 
I  asked  them  to  explain  it  they  would  give  it  back  to  me  in  this 
form;  3%  =  ?  %  are  equal  to  one  whole  and  we  have  3  whole 
numbers,  therefore  we  would  have  V$i}  besides  we  already  have 
94,  adding  the  94  to  the  *•%,  we  have  1%. 

[Next  came  addition  of  fractions  which  includes  finding  the 
least  common  denominator.  After  adding  many  small  fractions 
and  finding  the  least  common  denominator  by  inspection,  I  tried 
to  lead  them  to  see  that  one  could  not  always  tell  the  least  common 
denominator  by  inspection  and  showed  them  the  method  of  finding 
it  by  factoring  the  denominators  of  the  fractions.  This  required 
much  explanation  and  drill.  After  they  understand  this  the  add- 
ing of  mixed  numbers  came  easily  and  it  was  only  a  step  to  the 
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subtraction  of  fractions,  for  in  addition  of  fractions  we  establish 
many  principles  that  carry  over  into  the  subtraction  of  fractions. 

Each  day's  work  was  a  repetition  and  drill  of  the  work  preceding 
with  something  new  added.  Toward  the  end  of  the  lesson  I  would 
ask  a  few  questions  to  bring  out  the  big  things  in  the  lesson. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  work  and  I  am  sure  I  learned  as  much 
as  the  pupils  in  the  four  weeks  I  taught,  for  I  realized  my  mis- 
takes and  weak  points  and  how  they  could  be  remedied. 

Louise  Whichaed,  '22 


Teaching  Location  and  Direction. 

The  aim  in  teaching  location  and  direction  to  the  third  grade 
was  to  provide  the  child,  through  observation  and  experience,  with 
such  fundamental  concepts,  as  will  be  helpful  to  him  in  the  later 
grades  when  he  is  required  to  go  in  imagination  to  distant  re- 
gions, which  lie  beyond  his  observation  and  experiences. 

We  drilled  on  the  directions  from  their  own  room  by  means 
of  games.  We  first  had  discussions  based  on  the  children's  obser- 
vations of  the  direction  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  when  they  first 
come  to  school,  the  position  in  the  afternoon,  thus  getting  the 
east  and  west,  and  then  explaining  north  and  south. 

First  we  had  the  children  to  observe  the  length  of  their  shadows, 
morning,  noon  and  afternoon,  and  explained  the  reason  for  the 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  shadows  at  the  different  times.  At- 
tention was  called,  to  the  difference  in  the  length  of  days  during 
June,  July,  and  August,  using  the  Globe  to  show  the  children 
the  reason  for  the  variation. 

In  getting  the  directions  the  class  first  found  the  east  side  of 
their  room  by  finding  the  side  which  faced  the  sun  in  the  morning. 
From  this  they  located  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south  by  stand- 
ing with  their  right  hands  to  the  east,  their  left  hands  to  the  west, 
their  faces  to  the  north,  and  their  backs  to  the  south. 

They  made  the  map  of  the  school  room  on  the  blackboard,  and 
called  on  members  of  the  class  to  show  where  to  put  various  things 
in  the  room,  such  as  the  teacher's  desk,  the  blackboard,  the  win- 
dows, and  the  children's  desks.  One  after  another  was  called  on 
to  point  to  his  seat  on  the  map  and  to  tell  in  what  direction  it  was 
located. 

We  used  a  drill  game  at  this  point.  One  pupil  was  chosen  as 
the  leader.     He  called  on  the  children  to   stand   in  the  different 
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directions  in  the  room.  If  any  one  failed  to  take  the  direction  indi- 
cated he  had  to  take  his  seat.  If  the  leader  failed  at  any  time  to 
recognize  a  mistake  of  any  one  in  taking  the  correct  position,  he  had 
to  let  some  other  child  take  his  place  as  the  leader.  After  every  child 
in  the  class  had  taken  his  position,  the  game  was  continued  by 
asking  the  children  who  were  standing  in  the  different  directions 
to  change  places,  as  north  and  south  change,  north-east  and  south 
change,  etc.  Those  who  missed  took  their  seats,  and  the  others 
worked  to  see  who  could  stand  the  longest,  somewhat  as  in  a 
spelling  match. 

Another  game  which  we  used  to  drill  on  the  directions  is  this : 
One  child  gave  one  of  these  directions  to  some  one  in  the  class.  If 
the  pupil  chosen  did  as  he  was  told,  he  then  gave  a  direction  to 
another  member  of  the  class ;  and  so  on  until  all  the  children  had 
a  chance  to  play.     The  game  was  played  rapidly. 

Point  to  the  north. 
Walk  to  the  west. 
Skip  to  the  east. 
Fly  to  the  south. 
Run  to  the  north. 
Point  to  the  south. 
March  to  the  east. 
Turn  to  the  west. 

A  map  of  the  school  ground  was  drawn  by  the  teacher,  under 
the  direction  of  the  pupils,  and  in  this  we  located  the  school  build- 
ing, and  the  play  grounds  of  the  different  grades.  After  the  map 
of  the  school  ground  was  completed,  we  had  the  children  to  locate 
certain  streets  in  the  town  beginning  with  the  street  nearest  the 
school  ground.  The  teacher  then  drew  on  the  board,  under  the 
direction  of  the  children,  a  map  of  the  town,  in  which  she  placed 
the  main  streets,  and  some  of  the  main  buildings,  such  as  the 
Courthouse,  Post  Office,  and  bank. 

When  the  entire  map  had  been  drawn,  the  children  reproduced 

the  map  on  paper,  as  a  means  of  fixing  definitely  in  their  minds 

the  locations  and  directions  of  the  town. 

Alma  Worthington.  '22 


Indian  Life  in  the  Third  Grade. 

Indian   life   as    a   language   topic   in   the   third   grade   has   been 
covered  in  past  numbers  of  the  Quarterly,  but  every  year  there 
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are  new  features,  different  devices  for  making  it  interesting  and 
appealing  to  the  children. 

This  year  it  was  introduced  in  a  different  way.  The  story 
started  with  Columbus  landing  on  the  Coast  of  North  America  in 
search  of  India.  Seeing  the  funny  people  that  lived  here  and  think- 
ing he  had  found  India,  he  named  these  peculiar  looking  people 
Indians.  The  natural  question  then  followed,  "How  did  these 
Indians  look?"  This  was  answered  by  a  full  description  of  an 
Indian.  An  Indian  doll  in,  full  dress  was  shown  them,  in  order 
for  the  children  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  Indian. 

Next,  we  took  up  the  Indian  homes,  customs,  and  occupations 
in  full. 

As  a  test  of  really  knowing  how  well  the  children  got  these  con- 
cepts, each  child  was  asked  to  draw  a  picture  that  suggests  Indian 
life.  There  were  many  excellent  illustrations.  A  picture  of  a 
wigwam  with  the  Indian  fence  around  it  was  one  of  the  best.  An- 
other good  one  was  an  Indian  squaw  wearing  an  Indian  blanket. 
In  studying  Indian  occupations  we  had  talked  about  the  making 
of  Indian  blankets  and  observed  their  many  colors.  The  picture 
of  an  Indian  long  house  with  the  pot  under  the  tripod  and  an 
Indian  boy  standing  by  the  pot  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand 
and  a  deer  at  his  feet  seemed  to  appeal  to  the  children.  Others 
were:  pictures  of  a  papoose  bound  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  wigwams, 
and  Indian  canoes. 

For  construction  work  the  children  built  on  the  sand  table 
a  relief  map  of  North  America  and  built  an  Indian  vil- 
lage on  the  Coast  where  Columbus  landed  and  found  the  Indians. 
This  village  was  surrounded  by  a  picket  fence  on  the  inside  of 
which  were  the  wigwams  and  trees  and  on  the  shore  were  the 
Indian  canoes.  They  also  made  pamphlets  on  Indian  life.  In 
these  pamphlets  are  pictures  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  squaws,  a  boy, 
a  wigwam,  and  a  canoe.  Under  each  of  these  pictures  the  child 
wrote  a  full  description  in  his  own  words. 

An  Indian  exhibit  decorated  the  walls  of  the  school  room. 
Among  the  decorations  were  Indian  moccasins,  snow-shoes,  canoes 
and  paddles,  and  Indian  pictures  the  children  had  painted  from 
hectograph   copies. 

After  taking  up  Indian  life  as  a  whole,  we  took  up  North 
Carolina  Indians,  the  Cherokees  and  their  reservations  in  the 
mountains,  and  compared  them  with  the  Indians  we  had  studied, 
as  to  dress,  homes,  customs,  occupations  and  education. 
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As  a  fitting  close  to  the  study  of  Indian  life  an  Indian  play 
was  given  including  an  Indian  war  dance.  We  found  an  Indian 
play  and  by  adding  another  act  adapted  it  to  the  study.  A  synop- 
sis of  the  play  may  be  suggestive. 

Two  little  Puritan  girls  are  left  alone  in  an  Indian  settlement 
while  their  mother  and  father  go  to  town.  To  amuse  themselves 
they  make  Jack  o'lanterns  of  pumpkins.  The  Indians  decide  to 
attack  these  white  people  because  they  are  taking  their  lands.  They 
have  a  war  meeting  and  decide  to  send  two  Indian  scouts  to  find 
out  what  they  can  about  the  white  people.  The  little  girls  hear 
the  scouts  and  become  frightened.  They  decide  to  bar  all  the  doors 
and  put  Jack  o'lanterns  in  the  windows.  The  Indians  see  these 
Jack  o'lanterns  and  become  frightened.  Then  they  go  back  and 
tell  the  Indian  Council  of  War  that  the  palefaces  have  something 
that  will  hurt  them  if  they  go  in  and  they  decide  to  let  the  white 
man  alone. 

This  program  closed  with  the  singing  of  an  Indian  lullaby. 

This  play  was  to  impress  upon  them  the  lives  and  customs  of 
the  Indians  and  help  them  get  real  pleasure  out  of  the  work. 

Lottie  Lee   Blanchabd,   '22 


Good  Citizenship  and  Language. 

In  the  third  grade  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  getting 
the  children  interested  in  putting  up  their  written  work  in  good 
form,  and  in  arousing  their  pride.  Some  excellent  work  has  been 
done  during  the  Language  periods  by  correlation  of  work.  They 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  subject  matter,  but  have  been  trained 
to  realize  it  must  be  in  good  form,  and  thus  they  are  made  to 
use  language  as  a  tool. 

During  these  Language  periods  they  have  organized  their  class 
into  a  community,  and  written  rules  by  which  all  good  citizens  of 
the  community  should  be  governed.  They  made  a  good  citizen 
chart,  on  which  were  printed  the  following  rules : 

1.  No  one  can  be  a  good  citizen  who  is  not  brave,  honest, 

kind  and  truthful. 

2.  He  must  be  thoughtful  of  others'  rights. 

3.  He  must  obey  laws. 

Those  who  live  up  to  these  standards  receive  a  red  or  blue  star 
every  afternoon.     Not  only  did  they  do  this,  but  they  made  their 
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•own  rules  of  politeness,  which   are  followed  by   all  gentlemen  in 
their  treatment  of  ladies.     Six  of  these  rules  are: 

1.  A  gentleman  picks  up  anything  a  lady  drops. 

2.  A  gentleman  tips  his  hat  to  a  lady. 

3.  A  gentleman  rises  when  a  lady  enters  a  room. 

4.  A  gentleman  always  walks  on  the  outside. 

5.  A  gentleman  gives  a  seat  to  a  lady. 

6.  A  gentleman  opens  the  door  for  a  lady. 

They  made  attractive  posters  illustrating  these  rules.  They 
themselves  found  the  pictures  for  the  posters  at  home  and  each 
•one  decided  what  rule  he  wished  to  illustrate.  The  teacher  selected 
the  best  ones  and  placed  them  on  the  wall. 

They  feel  very  proud  of  the  little  booklets  in  which  they  are 

going  to  put  these  rules,  and  also  they  are  beginning  to  put  these 

rules  into  practice.     Each  one  highly  prizes  his  book  because  in 

this  work  he  has  done  his  best.      He  has   observed  good  written 

form,  using  correctly  capitals  and  periods,  making  good  sentences 

and  writing  neatly,    and  has  been  careful   with  his  work,    trying 

to  make  his  the  best  in  the  room. 

Annie  Smith,  '22 


The  Pig,  a  Topic  of  Language  Work  in  First  Grade. 

Language  work  in  the  first  grade  for  several  days  centered  around 
the  pig.  We  had  a  conversational  lesson,  story  telling,  dramati- 
zation and  a  jingle. 

Some  of  the  children  who  had  been  to  the  Fair  the  week  before 
told  about  the  pigs  they  saw  there.  The  children  who  had  pigs 
at  home  discussed  freely  their  pet  pigs  and  their  father's  pigs. 
They  described  the  pigs,  told  what  they  fed  them  on,  of  what  good 
they  are  to  us,  and  what  time  we  kill  them.  They  were  very  much 
interested  in  telling  about  their  pigs.  Those  who  did  not  have  any 
at  home,  told  about  some  of  their  neighbor's  pigs  or  some  they 
had  seen. 

All  children  are  interested  in  animals  about  their  homes  and 
so  were  very  much  interested  in  this  conversational  lesson.  They 
talked  freely  about  pigs,  asking  and  answering  questions.  I  brought 
them  back  on  the  subject  when  they  wandered  off,  and  also  asked 
questions  about  the  things  they  did  not  think  of. 

The  lesson  following  this  was  a  story  told  to  the  children,  "The 
Three    Little   Pigs."      After   the   story   was    told,    questions    were 
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asked  about  each  little  pig,  thus  dividing  the  story  into  three  dif- 
ferent parts.  After  the  discussion  of  each  little  pig,  that  part  of 
the  story  was  told  by  a  child.  After  each  part  of  the  story  was 
discussed  and  told,  the  whole  story  was  retold  by  one  child  after 
another.  They  all  wanted  to  tell  the  story  but,  to  keep  order,  I 
told  them  I  would  let  that  boy  or  girl  who  would  be  the  quietest 
and  hold  up  his  hand  when  he  wanted  to  talk,  tell  the  story. 

Following  this  was  the  dramatization  of  the  story.  We  selected 
the  characters  by  having  a  try  out,  that  is,  by  letting  different 
children  talk  as  they  thought  the  pigs  and  the  wolf  talked.  The 
ones  that  talked  the  most  like  the  wolf  and  the  little  pigs  were 
selected  for  these  parts.  They  pretended  they  had  in  their  hands, 
straw,  sticks,  and  bricks.  They  selected  a  place  for  each  little 
pig's  house  and  the  place  where  the  fireplace  should  be  and  put 
the  pot  on  it.  They  went  through  the  motion  of  building  the 
fire.  One  little  boy  took  the  place  of  the  churn  and  rolled  on  the 
floor  when  the  time  came.  Each  character  decided  upon  what  he 
needed  to  help  him  play  his  part  in  the  play. 

They  then  played  their  parts  filling  in  conversation  and  acting 
themselves  with  just  as  few  directions  from  the  teacher  as  possi- 
ble. If  they  happened  to  forget  some  part,  I  suggested  something 
that  would  make  them  remember  their  part.  They  were  intensely 
interested  in  this  story  and  acted  their  parts  well.  The  children 
gave  many  suggestions  and  enjoyed  planning  the  work.  The  chil- 
dren themselves  arranged  the  stage. 

The  little  girl;  who  had  asked  to  be  the  apple  tree  was  a  very 
talkative  child.  She  selected  her  place  by  standing  in  a  chair. 
While  the  play  was  going  on,  every  once  in  a  while,  she  would  tell 
us  something  we  ought  to  do.  Then  I  would  ask  her  if  apple  trees 
tallked.  She  would  immediately  say  they  did  not,  so  she  would 
keep  quiet. 

I  followed  the  dramatization  with  a  Mother  Goose  rhyme,  "To 
Market."  The  jingle  was  introduced  by  a  picture  study.  I  passed 
the  picture  around  and  told  each  child  to  tell  me  what  he  saw  in 
the  picture.  The  picture  contained  a  little  boy  and  girl  coming 
down  a  big  road.  The  boy  was  driving  a  pig  and  the  little  girl  had 
a  basket  on  her  arm.  I  asked  them  where  they  supposed  the  little 
boy  and  girl  had  been  and  where  they  were  going.  They  told  me 
they  had  been  "to  market  and  were  going  home."  I  asked  them 
what  they  supposed  they  bought.  They  said  "a  pig,"  but  could 
not  guess  what  the  little  girl  had  in  her  basket. 
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I  introduced  the  rhyme  by,  telling  them  to  listen  as  the  rhyme 
was  read  and  to  see  what  the  little  girl  had  in  her  basket.  They 
answered  correctly  "a  plum  bun"  after  the  rhyme  was  read  to 
them.  The  children  were  asked  what  the  little  boy  and  girl 
bought  the  first,  the  second  and  the  third  time  they  went  to  mar- 
ket. I  repeated  the  first  part  and  then  had  children  to  say  that 
much  of  the  rhyme  with  me.  The  second  and  third  part  I  treated 
likewise.  I  repeated  the  whole  rhyme  and  then  the  children  said 
it  with  me.  Then  they  said  it  in  concert  without  my  help  and 
then  several  children  were  called  on  to  say  it  alone. 

Opal  Watson.  '22 


The  Teaching  of  Color  in  the  First  Grade. 

All  grades  take  up  the  subject  of  Color  in  drawing,  and  the 
first  grade  is  given  only  the  Primary  Colors,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  together  with  the  neutrals,  black,  white,  and  gray.  The  Pri- 
mary Colors  were  introduced  in  the  first  grade  as  little  fairy  colors, 
which  made  them  much  more  interesting  to  the  children.  There 
are  numerous  ways  of  getting  them  to  use  these  colors  freely  so 
they  will  become  familiar  with  them. 

In  their  first  attempt  in  drawing,  I  gave  them  slips  of  paper 
with  three  squares  outlined  on  each.  The  children  took  much  inter- 
est in  coloring  each  square  on  a  slip  with  the  same  color.  As  they 
had  more  than  one  slip  of  paper,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  using 
color  on  separate  slips.  These  squares  were  later  made  into  box- 
men,  adding  a  head,  the  arms,  and  feet.  Men  were  also  made  from 
round  balls,  having  the  same  effect  as  box-men. 

Hallowe'en  was  now  drawing  near,  and  surely  we  should  have 
something  in  our  drawing  to  represent  it,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
let  them  draw  trees  with  the  little  red  brownies  on  the  limbs  and 
under  them.  Before  the  trees  were  drawn  the  question  came  to 
mind,  "What  color  must  we  draw  them  ?"  As  green  is  not  a 
Primary  color,  we  decided  to  let  our  trees  be  black,  as  though 
they  were  seen  at  night.  This  satisfied  the  children  and  they 
were  very  much  pleased  with  their  results. 

Although  these  gave  the  children  much  pleasure  it  could  not 
surpass  nor  equal  the  pleasure  they  got  from  making  little  lan- 
terns and  bookmarks. 

The  lanterns  were  made  on  separate  pieces  of  paper  with  the 
main  part  of  it  made  with  one  of  the  Primary  colors  and  a  few 
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short  strokes  of  black  at  the  top  and  bottom.  After  this  was 
done,  ke  added  a  black  string  at  the  top  for  a  handle. 

The  book  mark  was  made  by  giving  the  children  ruled  paper, 
one  inch  by  eight  inches.  They  made  little  circles  in  the  six 
middle  inches  with  one  of  the  Primary  colors,  leaving  an  inch 
on  both  ends  for  cutting  a  fringe.     The  children  cut  these. 

Both  the  lanterns  and  book  marks  are  articles  they  know;  there- 
fore, they  are  much  more  interesting  to  children  of  the  first  grade, 
and  afford  them  much  more  pleasure,  because  they  understand  them. 

Mamie  Stokes,  '22 


Fall  Nature  Study  in  Fifth  Grade. 

The  Nature  Study  lessons  taught  in  the  fifth  grade  for  three 
weeks  during  the  Fall  term  centered  around  the  season. 

The  reasons  for  studying  Nature  at  this  time  of  the  year  were 
discussed  by  the  children  and  teacher  and  some  interesting  and 
beautiful  thoughts  were  brought  out. 

The  first  topic  in  the  work  was  "Wild  Flowers/'  and  the  sun- 
flower, dandelion,  goldenrod  and  aster  were  talked  about  as  being 
typical  wild  flowers  for  Fall  study.  Drawings  of  the  sunflower 
and  the  dandelion  were  shown  to  the  children  as  the  plants  could 
not  be  obtained.  But  whole  plants  of  the  goldenrod  and  aster 
were  brought  into  the  schoolroom. 

We  discussed  freely  why  the  flowers  were  given  their  names, 
where  they  are  found,  their  appearance,  how  pollen  is  distributed, 
and  the  uses  of  some  of  these  flowers  or  their  seeds.  For  instance, 
it  was  found  that  the  uses  of  the  sunflower  were  many.  Indians 
use  the  roots  for  food  and  the  stalks  for  fuel,  oil  is  made  from 
the  seeds,  the  seeds  are  fed  to  poultry,  and  the  leaves  used  as  fod- 
der for  cows. 

We  found  the  reason  that  the  dandelion  can  withstand  drought 
and  why  the  pappus,  or  the  little  balloon,  as  the  children  call  it, 
is  so  necessary  to  the  fruit  and  seeds. 

We  decided  that  the  goldenrod  reminded  us  of  golden  streets 
with  golden  houses,  and  that  further  than  furnishing  insects  with 
honey,  it  has  no  uses  but  to  beautify  the  world. 

The  aster  blooms  as  the  goldenrod  and  is  an  interesting  little 
flower  because  every  blossom  is  a  family  of  blossoms.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  flowers  in  each  flower  and  they  have  different  colors. 
The  purple  flowers  are  called  ray  flowers  and  the  yellow  ones  are 
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called    disk    flowers    and    these    are    tube-shaped    and    contain    the 
stamens. 

The  next  thing  we  studied  was  seeds.  We  learned  what  the 
purpose  of  seeds  is,  then  we  told  the  life  history  of  a  seed — what 
it  does  when  planted,  how  the  seed  leaves  throw  off  the  seed-husk 
and  become  the  first  leaves  of  a  tiny  plant.  Then  how  the  plant 
continues  to  grow  and  finally  the  blooming  of  the  flower. 

When  we  had  reached  the  point  in  the  history  of  the  seed  where 
the  flower  is  blooming  we  talked  of  how  the  pollen  is  distributed 
and  how  it  goes  into  the  ovary  through  the  pistil  and  fertilizes 
the  little  ovules  which,  causes  them  to  develop  into  fruit  contain- 
ing more  seeds. 

After  we  had  learned  how  seeds  are  made,  we  took  up  different 
kinds  of  seeds,  tracing  their  development  and  noting  similarities 
in  all.  The  seeds  studied  were  the  apple  seed,  corn,  chestnut,  seeds 
in  pods,  seeds  with  sails,  as  the  milkweed,  winged  seeds  and  seeds 
enclosed  in  burrs.  The  children  were  shown  samples  of  the  seeds 
and  were  particularly  interested  in  the  milkweed  seeds  with  their 
beautiful  silken  sails. 

We  turned  our  thoughts  to  another  side  of  Nature  now,  and 
our  last  topic  was  "Getting  Ready  for  Winter." 

We  discussed  what  people  do  when  winter  begins  to  come  and 
why  they  do  it;  we  found  what  animals  do  and  what  birds  do. 
There  is  a  human  element  in  the  actions  of  the  animals  and  birds 
that  appeals  to  the  children  greatly. 

I  put  the  lessons  in  outline  form  on  the  blackboard  and  the 
children  copied  these  outlines  with  pen  and  ink  on  their  penman- 
ship paper.  On  the  margins  pictures  of  the  different  things  we 
had  studied  were  drawn  and  colored.  We  made  covers  for  the 
outlines  and  for  other  Nature  Study  work  to  follow,  in  our  drawing. 

In  studying  Nature  the  teacher  and  the  children  learn  to  love 
it  and  appreciate  its  beauties  and  wonders  to  a  greater  extent. 

Daisy  Williams,  '22 


Teaching  Children  About  Typhoid  Fever. 

In  teaching  the  causes  and  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  to  the 
sixth  grade,  the  causes  naturally  fell  into  two  parts,  namely,  ty- 
phoid fever  caused  by  impure  water  and  typhoid  carried  by  flies. 

We  first  lent  our  attention  to  typhoid  caused  by  impure  water. 
We  carefully  impressed  upon  the  children  the  fact  that  water  is 
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polluted  by  people  being  so  careless  as  to  fail  to  disinfect  every 
discharge  from  the  body  of  the  sick.  TJiis  discharge  is  thrown 
out  on  the  soil  and  finds  its  way,  with  the  surface  water,  back  into 
the  well.  Also  persons  who  have  been  sick  with  the  disease,  or 
the  attendants  of  such  persons,  may  aid  these  germs  to  get  into 
water  by  handling  ropes,  buckets  and  other  things  about  the  well. 

Naturally,  then,  we  took  up  purification  of  water.  We  made  a 
study  of  the  water  system  of  our  own  town,  Greenville,  to  learn 
how  the  water!  is  purified.  We  followed  it  through  the  processes 
from  the  river  to  the  faucet.  The  children,  themselves,  brought 
in  the  many  steps  such  as  its  journey  to  the  settling  tank  and  from 
fhere  to  the  sand  filter.  It  was  their  delight  also  to  tell  how  chem- 
icals were  put  in  it.  They  were  interested  also  to  know  that 
water  may  be  purified  by  boiling  it  and  by  distillation. 

The  question  then  arose,  what  about  people  living  in  the  coun- 
try who  do  not  have  a  water  system  ?  The  children  expressed 
their  opinion  that  they  should  be  very  careful  about  the  location 
of  their  wells.  They  should  be  located  on  a  high  place  away  from 
stables  and  other  outhouses,  and  they  should  be  so  arranged  that 
no  surface  water  can  enter  it.  People  that  are  germ  carriers, 
such  as  those  just  recovering  from  the  disease,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  handle  the  buckets  or  ropes. 

The  next  step  in  our  study  was  typhoid  fever  carried  by  flies. 
We  tried  to  make  the  children  realize  that  the  same  care  should  be 
taken  in  regard  to  flies  as  to  water.  The  discharge  from  the  bodies 
of  the  sick  should  not  be  exposed  to  flies  but  should  be  destroyed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  leaving  the  sick,  for  the  flies,  on  getting 
all  the  germs  they  can  on  the  many  little  hairs  that  decorate  their 
feet,  take  a  special  delight  in  going  to  the  table  and  lighting  on 
the  milk  or  boiled  potatoes  or  ajiy  food  that  is  convenient  to 
them. 

Prevention  had  a  prominent  place  in  our  study.  The  children 
knew  that  screening  was  the  best  method  to  use  to  keep  the  flies 
out  of  the  house,  and  that  the  "swatter"  was  very  useful  at  some 
times.  Among  the  other  preventions  stressed  were  these:  inocula- 
tion, the  purification  of  water,  destroying  body  waste  and  destroy- 
ing the  breeding  places  of  flies. 

I  finished  up  the  work  by  having  a  contest  between  the  boys 
and  girls.  Each  child  made  four  good  health  rules  and  a  poster 
to  illustrate  one  of  them.  The  contest  was  this :  After  a  child 
read  his  rules  then  I  would  hold  up  the  poster  letting  them  guess 
which   rule   it   illustrated.      The   side   guessing  the   most   numbers 
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right  won  in  the  contest.     It  happened  to  be  the  boys.     The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  rules  which  the  children  prepared: 

1.  Take  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

2.  Take  a  bath  more  than  once  a  week. 

3.  Eat  good  wholesome  food  and  some  fruit  every  day. 

4.  Brush  teeth  daily. 

5.  Eat  slowly. 

6.  Sleep  long  hours  with  windows  up. 

7.  Go  to  bed  at  regular  time. 

8.  Keep  dry  feet. 

Julia  Gatling,  '22 


A  Reading  Table  In  the  Fourth  Grade. 

There  is  a  reading  table  in  the  Fourth  Grade  room  on  which 
helpful  and  interesting  reading  books  and  pictures  are  placed  for 
the  children.  They  are  allowed  to  go  there  at  any  time  after  their 
work  has  been  finished  and  read  or  look  at  pictures. 

The  purpose  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  is  to  furnish  busy- 
work,  the  problem  that  so  many  teachers  have.  Young  children 
are  forming  habits,  either  of  healthful  activity  or  of  idleness  every 
day  they  live,  and  when  they  are  not  occupied  in  some  work  or 
play  they  hunt  mischief  as  a  relief. 

On  this  table  are  pictures  of  Columbus  about  whom  they  have 
studied  recently  in  their  History  lesson.  Then  there  are  pictures 
of  Pilgrims,  Indians  and  Eskimos  and  of  the  subjects  that  they 
have  studied  about  or  things  they  hear  about  every  day  either  in 
their  Reading,  Geography  or  History  lessons.  A  few  days  before 
Armistice  Day  a  large  number  of  war  pictures  were  placed  there 
at  their  disposal. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  magazines.  The  children  enjoy 
looking  at  those  that  have  pretty  pictures.  Then  the  Geographic 
Magazines  are  a  help  to  the  teacher  in  teaching  that  subject.  They 
may  see  pictures  in  there  that  will  help  to  clear  something  she  has 
tried  to  bring  to  the  children. 

Games  that  help  them  in  their  work  are  found  on  this  table.  The 
Domino  game  gives  the  players  an  excellent  drill  in  Arithmetic. 

The  importance  of  this  table  is  that  the  children  are  allowed 
to  go  to  this  table  when  they  have  finished  the  work  the  teacher 
has  assigned  and  this  takes  care  of  the  strong  pupil  that  usually 
does  his  work  in  half  the  time  that  is  required  for  the  weak  ones. 
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Furthermore  the  teacher  is  not  interrupted  before  she  finishes  with 
the  other  class  or  section  and  the  child  then  is  gaining  for  himself 
freedom  and  self-discipline.  If  he  should  not  conduct  himself 
rightly  then  the  privilege  is  taken  away  from  him. 

It  keeps  every  child  busy  and  it  helps  greatly  in  the  improve- 
ment in  silent  reading.  The  child  is  always  on  the  lookout  at 
home  for  magazines  and  pictures  to  contribute  something  to  his 
room  and  this  is  a  help  to  obtain  the  material  for  the  table.  It 
also  gives  them  a  home-like  feeling  to  be  able  to  leave  their  seats 
and  gather  around  this  table  and  be  occupied  in  something  they 
enjoy  doing. 

When  the  sand  table  is  needed  the  top  is  taken  off  and  this  makes 

the  one  table  serve  for  two  good  purposes. 

Cyrena  Allen,  '22 


Newspaper  Reporting  in  Greenville  Schools. 

The  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Greenville  are  doing  some 
excellent  publicity  work  for  the  schools  by  reporting  regularly  for 
the  two  newspapers  of  the  town.  Each  Monday,  each  newspaper 
opens  its  columns  to  the  schools  and  publishes  whatever  is  fur- 
nished by  the  schools.  Seeing  their  reports  in  print  is  an  incentive 
to  the  pupils  to  do  their  best  work,  and  the  people  of  the  town 
seem  to  be  greatly  interested.  The  work  has  been  carefully  organ- 
ized and  all  grades  in  the  three  schools  are  given  a  chance  to 
contribute. 

In  each  grade  above  the  third,  the  teacher  appoints  a  pupil 
each  week  to  be  reporter.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  reporters  to 
write,  in  their  own  words,  an  account  of  the  work  and  news  carried 
on  during  that  week.  If  they  have  had  visitors,  they  tell  this;  and 
all  other  class-room  events.  When  there  is  unusually  good  written 
work,  it  is  selected  by  the  teacher  to  be  published. 

The  purpose  of  having  this  reporting  is:  To  teach  English 
composition  in  a  way  that  is  illustrative  and  practical ;  illustrative, 
because  it  gives  the  principles  and  rules  taught  in  English ;  practi- 
cal, because  it  causes  the  children  to  realize  the  value  of  form  in 
written  work.  It  teaches  them  to  realize  the  purpose  of  writing 
and  gives  them  pride  in  making  their  written  work  appear  the 
best  possible.  In  the  second  place,  it  gives  the  children  a  chance 
to  judge  news  value,  because  it  helps  them  to  learn  to  select  inter- 
esting things  and  real  news  rather  than  trivial  and  personal  news. 
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The  third  purpose  is,  to  arouse  a  school  pride  in  the  children, 
because  they  feel  that  they  are  really  contributing  something  worth 
while  to  the  community,  and  are  interesting  the  community  in  the 
school.  In  this  each  child  tries  hard  to  make  his  school  measure 
up  to  the  best. 

The  children  below  the  third  grade  are  too  small  to  take  part 
in  this  kind  of  work,  but  they  help  in  their  own  way.  In  this  case, 
the  teacher  writes  the  account  of  the  news,  and  also  hands  in  to 
be  published  a  copy  of  the  best  compositions. 

A  pupil  of  a  higher  grade  is  appointed  by  the  principal  to  keep 
up  with  all  the  school  activities,  that  is  something  that  the  whole 
school  takes  part  in.  For  instance,  at  the  Evans  Street  school,  the 
opening  exercises  are  held  once  a  week  on  the  school  grounds,  the 
entire  school  participating.  One  grade  has  charge  of  the  exercises 
each  week,  giving  an  interesting  and  appropriate  program.  The 
school  reporter  handles  this.  These  reports  are  then  turned  over 
to  the  principal  to  be  passed  on,  and  afterwards  they  are  turned 
in  to  both  of  the  newspapers  and  are  given  a  prominent  place,  and 
treated  as  news  of  educational  value. 

As  a  result,  it  creates  a  deeper  interest  among  the  townspeople, 
in  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  In  this  way  the  people  can  know 
more  of  the  real  progress!  of  the  work  being  accomplished  by  the 
children.  These  reports  are  not  only  valuable  in  the  way  that  they 
make  the  children  take  a  deeper  interest  in  their  school  life,  but 
they  create  in  them  a  desire  to  make  school  life  appeal  to  others, 
so  that  they,  too,  will  be  interested.  These  reports  should  also 
encourage  visits  from  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  patrons  of 
the  school. 

Below  are  given  some  reports  sent  in  by  the  children  of  the 
upper  grades. 

The  Model  School — Grade  B 

When  school  began  this  year  Miss  Scoville,  our  teacher,  asked  us  if  we 
did  not  want  to  organize  a  Junior  Audubon  society  and  we  told  her  we  did. 
We  decided  that  we  needed  some  officers.  We  elected  Edward  Thomas, 
president;  Eli  Saleeby,  vice  president;  John  Mayo  Forbes,  secretary,  and 
Dorris  Allen,  treasurer.  After  electing  the  officers  we  voted  to  see  how 
much  we  should  pay  each  month.  It  was  decided  that  we  should  pay  ten 
cents.  Miss'  Scoville  ordered  some  bird  pictures  and  pamphlets  for  us.  We 
use  them  in  our  language  work. 

On  Hallowe'en,  the  Audubon  society  gave  a  party  to  our  parents  and  some 
of  the  teachers.  We  were  dressed  as  ghosts  and  witches  and  the  room  was 
decorated  in  all  kinds  of  spooky  things.  We  played  lots'  of  games  and 
everybody  had  a  good  time.  Mother  said  she  thought  it  was  almost  as  nice 
as  Mrs.  Porter's  Hallowe'en  party. 

We  have  planned  to  do  some  other  nice  things  in  our  society. 

P.  T.  ANTHONY. 
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Sixth  Grade  Report 

The  newspaper  staff  of  the  sixth  grade  of  the  Model  school  consists  of 
Laura  Overton,  Van  Statom,  Archie  Sugg  and  Clifton  Black. 

Each  pupil  has  the  privilege  of  giving  notes  to  the  staff  or  suggestions  as 
to  what  can  be  put  into  the  paper.  We  select  three  of  the  best  and  give 
them  to  the  newspaper  staff  to  assist  them  in  their  report. 

In  the  speed  and  accuracy  race  during  the  past  week  Elizabeth  Rogers 
won  in  speed,  but  by  a  close  margin  Laura  Overton  won  in  accuracy. 

The  duty  of  the  Sunshine  Circle  is  to  see  that  a  note  is  sent  to  the  pupils 
who  are  absent  on  account  of  illness. 

Evelyn  Hart  has  had  her  tonsils  removed,  but  we  hope  she  will  be  able 
to  return  to  school  Wednesday. 

Leone  Allen  who  has  been  out  during  the  past  week  on  account  of  illness 
has  returned. 

Elizabeth  Norman  is  absent  because  of  illness.  We  hope  she  will  soon 
return. 

We  are  going  to  plant  flowers  on  the  school  grounds  and  each  room  will 
have  a  part  of  a  bed. 

We  have  story  telling  every  Friday  afternoon.  Three  pupils  are  chosen 
in  advance  to  tell  the  stories. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  inviting  our  parents  and  friends 
to  visit  our  room. 


Seventh  Grade  Report 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh  grade  have  started  two  newspapers  in 
which  they  tell  the  important  things  that  happened  in  Carolina  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  paper  is  published  twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

The  editor  of  the  girl's  paper  is  Gladys  Palmer;  assistant  editor,  Elba 
McGowan;  contributors,  Elizabeth  Matthews,  Urtie  Pearce,  Leona  Daughty 
and  Mamie  Ruth  Fleming. 

The  editor  of  the  boys'  paper  is  Harry  Waite  Perkins;  assistant  editor, 
Herbert  Atkinson;  contributors,  Jack  Tripp,  David  Whichard,  and  Billie 
Brown. 

The  first  week  of  school  we  had  a  half  holiday  because  no  one  was  tardy 
the  whole  month  or  absent  except  on  account  of  sickness. 

The  seventh  grade  girls  are  doing  their  very  best  to  make  their  school 
grounds  attractive  and  are  doing  it.  They  have  arranged  to  put  flowers 
here  and  there  on  the  school  grounds  without  having  them  in  the  way  of 
the  children. 

A  campaign  has  been  started  to  see  which  grade  can  go  the  longest  with- 
out having  any  paper  on  its  playgrounds. 

News  Items 

Grade  hi 

Reporter  — Laura   Thornton. 

The  third  grade  had  a  Hallowe'en  party  last  Monday  afternoon.  We  were 
glad  to  have  so  many  fathers  and  mothers  with  us;  also  Mr.  Rose,  our  super- 
visor. We  all  had  a  good  time.  Mr.  Rose  was  the  first  to  pin  the  tail  on 
the  cat.  One  of  the  girls  was  dressed  like  a  witch  and  hid  behind  a  sheet. 
Our  mothers  went  fishing  and  the  old  witch  hung  a  basket  of  candy,  peanuts 
and  popcorn  on  each  of  their  fishing  poles.  We  sang  songs  and  played 
games. 
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Mary  Wall  Bost  was  selected  by  the  class  to  go  to  the  fifth  grade  to  re- 
cite a  poem  because  she  said  it  best. 

Five  boys  and  girls  were  appointed  to  get  up  a  program  for  Armistice 
day.  They  were  Laura  Thornton,  Edward  Outlaw,  Edward  Anthony,  Vir- 
ginia Clark  and  Nina  Williams.  The  committee  met  and  made  out  this 
program: 

1.  Song — America — by  class. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  What  This  Day  Means. 

4.  Story — The  First  Flag — Mary  Tripp. 

5.  Song — The  Three  Little  Sisters — Mary  Wall  Bost. 

6.  Class  poem — Our  flag. 

7.  So7igs: 

Hurrah  for  the  Flag 
Ten  Little  Soldiers 
Marching  Song 

8.  Salute  to  the  Flag. 

9.  Song — North  Carolina. 

For  our  language  lesson  we  wrote  an  invitation  to  the  first  grade  in- 
viting them  to  come  to  the  third  grade  room  Friday  morning  for  our  pro- 
gram. Dorothy  Willard's  invitation  was  chosen.  She  took  the  invitation  to 
the  first  grade  .teacher.  The  first  grade  came  and  we  had  a  good  time. 
Then  we  marched  down  to  see  the  parade. 

Evans  Street  School  News:     Primary  Grades 

During  the  past  month  there  were  only  four  absentees  among  the  girls  in 
one  section  of  the  first  grade. 

Grade  1A.  All  the  children  have  been  to  school  three  weeks  without  any 
tardies  or  unexcused  absences.  They  started  on  the  4th  week  Monday,  hop- 
ing they  can  complete  the  last  week  so  they  can  have  a  half  holiday  Friday. 

Monday  afternoon,  Oct.  31,  Misses  Cannady  and  Pugh  entertained  their 
second  grades  with  a  Hallowe'en  party.  Each  grade  had  an  interesting  pro- 
gram, then  a  number  of  Hallowe'en  stunts  such  as  pinning  on  the  cat's 
tail,  eating  apples  tied  to  strings'  and  etc.  Later  candy,  fruit  and  popcorn 
was  served.  When  the  party  was  almost  over  an  old  black  witch  accom- 
panied by  a  little  red  imp  visited  the  room  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
children. 

Grades  2A  and  2B  are  working  to  get  a  Victrola  for  their  rooms.  They 
are  making  money  by  selling  candy,  sandwiches,  doughnuts,  etc.,  on  the 
playground  at  recess.    Any  help  from  the  parents  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

News  from  Third  A  Grade 

We  have  thirty  nine  members'  in  our  class,  each  one  working  to  make  a 
record.    Our  class  has  not  had  a  tardy  in  two  months. 

Wednesday  we  had  a  spelling  test.  Twenty-one  members  had  perfect  pa- 
pers and  only  four  made  below  ninety-six. 

Each  day  the  class  votes  on  the  best  reader.  The  first  five  chosen  this 
week  were:  Mabel  G.  Best,  Katherine  Utley,  Frances  Harvey,  Marnita 
Adams,  Belmont  Kittrell. 

Virginia  Rhea.  '22 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  system  of  news  reporting,  similar 
to  onr  system  used  in  Greenville  has  been  successfully  worked  out 
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in  several  places.  One  especially  similar  plan,  as  found  in  The 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  is  that  used  in 
Oakland,  California,  in  the  public  schools  there.  They,  too,  are 
working  for  school  news  to  be  collected  in  a  well-written,  readable 
way,  with  the  facts  accurate  and  up-to-date,  and  fashioned  in  a 
word-form  usable  by  the  press  of  the  city. 

They  met  with  great  cooperation  with  the  press  representatives. 
The  one  problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of  suitable  illustrations.  They 
could  do  much  better,  as  we  also  could,  if  the  different  interesting 
activities  of  the  schools  were  photographed.  A  good  suggestion  made 
was  that  this  piece  of  work  be  made  as  a  committee  undertaking  for 
the  next  year. 

Since  this  plan  of  reporting  was  begun,  the  press  men  have  not 
only  cooperated  with,  but  are  becoming  personally  interested  in, 
the  school  problems.  As  a  result,  there  have  been  more  editorials 
on  school  matters,  and  some  careful  column  articles  on  school  sub- 
jects which  the  individual  reporters  have  worked  up  on  their  own 
initiative. 

It  goes  to  prove  that  since  this  plan  has  met  with  success  in 
such  a  school,  this  same  plan  will  meet  with  just  such  a  response 
in  our  town  as  it  is  already  beginning  to  show  as  well  as  in  other 

places. 

Theima  Shamhart,  Ed. 


Joyner  School  Notes. 

The  Joyner  School  opened  October  10th,  1921.  All  the  teachers 
are  new  this  year.  Two  of  the  three  teachers  are  Training  School 
girls :  Miss  Nome  Johnson  is  of  the  class  of  '20,  and  Miss  Ruby 
Worthington  is  of  the  class  of  '19.  Miss  Mary  ISTesbitt  is  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  weather  has  been  fine  and  the  Student-Teachers  from  the 
Training  School  have  enjoyed  their  work  out  there.  The  teachers 
and  pupils  have  been  busy  this  fall  doing  interesting  things. 

The  program  given  on  Armistice  Day  was  excellent.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wilson  of  the  Training  School  made  a  most  interesting  talk  upon 
the  duties  of  American  people  of  today,  and  indicated  some  of 
the  lines  along  which  they  must  develop.  Other  features  of  the 
program  were  readings  and  songs  given  by  the  pupils. 

Below  is  given'  the  Joyner  School  news  as  reported  by  one  of 
the  pupils. 
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Joyner  School,  News 
(Reported  For  The  Reflector) 

The  Joyner  school  opened  October  10th  1921  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
sixty.  Our  teachers  this  year  are  Misses'  Nonie  Johnson,  Ruby  Worthing- 
ton  and  Mary  Nesbitt. 

When  school  opened  the  school  house  and  grounds  were  very  untidy  so 
we  decided  to  have  a  clean  up  day.  On  the  first  Friday  the  boys  and 
parents  brought  all  tools  needed  for  the  work.  After  lunch,  school  turned 
out  and  teachers,  parents  and  children  went  to  work  with  a  will.  When  we 
left  for  home  everything  looked  much  better. 

On  the  next  Friday  we  met  to  organize  our  literary  society.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  Georgia  Johnston,  president;  Alf  Forbes,  vice- 
president;  Louise  Evans,  secretary;  Anastassia  Forbes,  chairman  of  pro- 
gram committee;    Alline  Johnston,  critic;    and  Allie  Harrington,   Chaplain. 

All  of  us  have  chapel  exercises  together  three  times  a  week  and  on  the 
other  days  we  have  it  in  our  own  rooms'.  A  girl  or  boy  acts  as  leader. 
The  exercises  are  very  interesting. 

We  wanted  some  more  athletic  equipment  for  our  school  so  we  decided 
to  give  a  Hallowe'en  party  Oct.  27. 

If  you  had  walked  into  the  school  house  at  seven  o'clock  that  night  a 
chill  would  have  gone  up  your  back.  A  ghost  would  have  met  you  at  the 
door  and  led  you  to  the  main  hall  which  was  decorated  with  beautiful  au- 
tumn leaves,  cornstalks,  flowers  and  jack  o'lanterns.  In  the  dim  light  you 
would  have  seen  ghosts,  witches  on  brooms,  fortune  tellers  and  red  devils. 
You  would  have  heard  them  sing  a  thrilling  song  and  then  listened  to  a 
ghost  story.  After  the  program  you  would  have  been  allowed  to  dance, 
have  your  fortune  told,  bob  for  apples,  see  side  shows  and  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention,  besides  buying  all  the  good  things  you  wished 
to  eat. 

Georgia  Johnson,  Reporter,  Eighth  Grade. 

.Ruth  Swinney,  '22 


REVIEWS 

Why  Teach  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  published  by  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Platteville,  Wisconsin. 

Under  the  topic  "choosing  a  career/'  there  are  three  factors  to 
be  taken  into  consideration;  (1)  choose  a  career  and  do  not  drift; 
(2)  choose  it  early;  (3)  know  the  distinctive  features  of  different 
careers;  (4)  choose  that  which  appeals  to  you  most. 

A  broad  education  will  give  you  greater  pleasure  in  life,  make 
you  a  better  teacher,  help  you  succeed  in  your  profession,  and 
enable  you  to  make  some  real  contribution  to  the  solution  of  educa- 
tional problems,  which  are  pressing  on  every  hand.  The  world 
needs,  especially  in  the  schoolroom,  well  prepared  men  and  women 
as  leaders.  Never  was  the  call  for  teachers  so  great,  as  the  number 
in  estimated  shortage  and  below  standard  is  placed  at  100,000. 

There  are  many  new  opportunities  open  to  the  teacher  of  today. 
Three  especially  promising  ones  are:  (1)  The  need  of  well-trained 
teachers  in  rural  schools;  (2)  The  need  of  teachers,  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  who  can  also  act  as  principals;  (3)  The  very  acute 
need  of  well  prepared  teachers  in  the  line  of  manual  arts,  or  voca- 
tional and  industrial  education. 

Although  from  the  business  standpoint,  teaching  has  not  been 
all  that  could  be  desired,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  tenure,  yet 
the  times  are  changing  for  the  better.  Salaries  are  increasing. 
Some  of  the  compensations  awarded  the  school  teachers  are:  they 
do  not  have  the  danger  of  failing  to  make  a  living  at  present  or 
at  future  times,  because  of  the  retirement  funds,  which  are  fast 
becoming  universal ;  they  have  and  will  have,  always,  greater  social 
recognition,  which  is  due  to  the  realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  teacher  in  the  community. 

Not  only  does  teaching  award  one  along  business  or  material 
lines,  but  along  broader  lines  also.  It  offers  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth,  through  the  association  with  students  and  co- 
workers. It  offers  opportunity  to  train  future  citizens  in  ideals 
of  government,  ethics,  religious,  and  social  service.  It  gives  the 
joy  of  service,  the  joy  of  helping  to  fashion  the  ideals  of  a  new 
generation  which  in  turn  exerts  its  influence  on  others. 

The  trained  teacher  in  her  work  can  benefit,  not  only  herself  and 
the  children  she  teaches,  but  she  may  also  be  a  great  factor  in  com- 
munity service.     Her  work  in  the  community  constitutes  the  redi- 
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rection,  reorganization,  and  quickening  into  life  of  any  aspect  of 
institutional  life.  One  who  is  a  real  factor  in  community  life 
radiates  his  influence  in  his  classroom  instruction,  and  leaves  its 
imprint  on  the  mind  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  students  under  his 
tuition. 

Where  shall  I  prepare  for  teaching?  This  question  is  asked 
by  every  person,  planning  to  make  teaching  his  work.  The  ISTormal 
School  is  the  proper  place  for  receiving  training  for  two  reasons : 
(1)  It  is  a  professional  institution  devoted  solely  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  (2)  The  practice  school  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  School  is  the  most  effective  machinery  for  training  teachers. 

To  one  who  approaches  it  with  open-mindedness  and  intelligence, 
teaching  may  become  the  way  of  discovery  and  invention,  and  such 
is  the  way  of  adventure.  To  find  adventures  in  work  is  to  find 
the  satisfaction  of  play  and  to  find  the  satisfaction  in  work,  is  to 
find  the  joy  of  living. 

Looking  over  various  occupations  one  will  find  none  without 
drawbacks,  and  few  that  have  greater  advantages  than  teaching; 
in  mental  growth,  ideals,  associations,  types  of  work,  social  service, 
and  advancement  in  world  development.  Even  financial  gain  may, 
of  late,  be  added. 

There  are  some  broad  reasons  for  the  attractiveness  of  teaching. 
Some  of  these  are:  (1) There  is  the  pleasure  of  association  with 
the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  young  life.  (2)  The  opportunity 
of  service  in  daily  contact  with  youth  in  its  formation  period.  (3) 
The  realization  that  the  work  is  worthwhile.  (4)  The  realization 
that  the  work  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  and  progress 
of  the  commonwealth. 

The  greatest  reward  of  teaching,  as  a  life  work,  is  the  consciousness 
of  a  purposeful  life  of  service  in  human  welfare. 

The  publication  for  October  1921,  of  the  Craven  County  School 
News  gives  some  very  interesting  articles  concerning  the  work 
being  done  along  educational  lines  in  Craven  County.  These  arti- 
cles should  be  of  great  interest  and  help  to  prospective  teachers  as 
well  as  those  already  in  the  profession.  They  also  give  an  insight 
into  the  real  progress  of  the  schools  of  Craven  County.  One  reason 
in  particular  that  accounts  for  the  great  work  being  done,  is  the 
wise  selection  of  the  corps  of  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  rating 
of  teachers  as  secured  through  training,  experience,  and  certificate, 
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there  is  a  rating  as  to  personality.     The  following  are  some  general 
points  used  in  such  a  rating. 

1.  Personal   Characteristics 
i.  Dress. 

ii.  Voice, 
iii.  Manner, 
iv.  Health. 

2.  Teaching  Ability 

3.  Social  Efficiency 

i.  Influence  on  Pupils, 
ii.  Influence  in  Community. 

4.  Professional  Attitude 

The  report  of  school  equipment  in  Craven  County  draws  our 
attention.  It  seems  that  the  Craven  County  people  have  fully 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  before  work  can  be  done  there  must 
be  sufficient  tools  with  which  to  work.  As  a  result  of  this  reali- 
zation, the  schools  are  being  moderately  and  efficiently  equipped. 
In  many  instances,  the  school  buildings  are  being  enlarged  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  created  by  a  larger  and  fuller  curriculum. 
The  schools  are  equipped  with  a  thought  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  also. 
In  every  way  possible,  the;  classrooms  are  being  transformed  into 
livable,  lovable,  attractive  places  in  which  the  children  really  enjoy 
staying.  Needless  to  say,  the  results  are  gratifying  in  many  re- 
spects ;  the  enrollments  are  larger  than  ever  before ;  and  Craven 
County  is  pushing  to  the  front  in  real  educational  progress. 

A  number  of  states  have  been  publishing  a  code  of  professional 
ethics  for  teachers.  In  the  October  number  of  The  Journal  of 
the  National  Education  Association  is  the  code  presented  by  the 
Michigan  State  Teachers  Association.  The  first  item  is  that  a 
teacher  should  be  actively  affiliated  with  his  professional  organiza- 
tion. Three  sections  with  sub-sections  are  devoted  to  contracts, 
care  in  scrupulousness  in  keeping  contracts.  Most  of  the  items 
begin  with  "It  is  unprofessional."  Among  the  unprofessional  acts 
of  teachers  are  given :  underbidding,  knowingly,  a  rival ;  tutoring 
pupils  of  his  own  classes;  remuneration  without  special  permission 
of  school  authorities ;  absence  from  school  except  in  case  of  serious 
illness  or  some  grave  reason;  the  measuring  of  duties  and  responsi- 
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bilities  in  terms  of  financial  reward;  criticism  of  co-laborers  in 
the  presence  of  children  and  failure  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers ; 
and  the  failure  of  superintendents  to  give  a  successful  teacher  a 
worthy  promotion.  There  are  two  other  articles,  one  of  which 
deals  with  the  conduct  of  the  teacher  and  how  the  teacher  should 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  in  giving  information  and  advice. 


Among  the  many  articles  on  Children's  Book  Week,  we  have 
chosen  three  appearing  respectively  in  the  New  York  Sunday 
Times,  The  Primary  Education,  and  The  North  Carolina  Library 
Bulletin  to  give  the  purpose  of  Book  Week.  The  New  York  Sun- 
day Times  further  shows  that  it  should  also  be  "good  movie  week." 

Book  Week  began  on  November  14,  the  birthday  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  the  great  lover  of  children  and  creator  of  children's 
classics.  This  article  emphasizes  the  need  of  good  books  for  children 
and  also  how  they  may  be  obtained.  Publishers,  booksellers,  libra- 
ries, Women's  Clubs,  schools,  clubs  and  churches  cooperated  in 
their  efforts  to  place  books  of  genuine  merit  in  the  hands  of  the 
children.  The  Women's  Clubs  have  made  out  programs  that  will 
be  used  to  further  show  and  emphasize  the  child's  great  need  of 
good,  wholesome  stories.  When  the  parents  and  educators  of  the 
country  fully  realize  the  need  of  better  books  for  children,  they 
will  see  that  the  children  get  them,  thereby  causing  the  book  sellers, 
libraries  and  publishers  to  cooperate  with  them  in  supplying  the 
demand. 

But  why  is  Children's  Book  Week?  It  comes  as  a  result  of  a 
realization  that  children  need  to  be  kept  busy  reading  good  books 
lest  they  pick  up  the  habit  of  reading  anything  that  happens  to 
come  under  their  observation.  This  movement  is  already  making 
the  life  of  the  child  fuller  and  richer  and  it  promises  to  grow 
in  merit  with  the  passing  of  time. 

The  November  number  of  Primary  Education  gives  Children  s 
Book  Week  a  prominent  place.  There  is  a  delightful  article,  tell- 
ing the  need  of  better  books  for  children  and  how  they  may  be 
supplied.  It  also  gives  some  practical  suggestions  that  may  be  a 
great  help  to  teachers.     These  suggestions  appear  as  follows : 

(1)  Have  a  story  telling  hour  each  day,  the  story  selected 
from  some  book  that  the  child  will  be  sure  to  want  after  he  has 
heard  your  selection.  Have  books  where  the  child  will  be  able 
to  get  them. 
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(2)  Have  some  famous  picture  books  for  children,  if  possible. 

(3)  Have  a.  Parents'  Day  and  give  a  series  of  living  pictures 
representing  characters  or  scenes  from  favorite  books  and  have 
audience  guess  identity. 

(4)  Have  a  questionnaire  for  your  classes  and  get  a  list  of 
books  each  child  has  read.  Cross  out  everything  objectionable 
and  have  these  lists  posted  about  the  room  for  children  to  see. 

If  this  Booh  Week  is  effectively  motivated  the  desired  results 
should  be  the  reading  of  at  least  one  good  book  per  week  per  child. 

The  North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin  also  gives  an  interesting 
article  on  "Children's  Book  Week"  from  a  librarian's  point  of  view. 
This  discourse  is  taken  up  under  several  big  heads. 

First,  advertising  improves  quality  of  selling.  By  the  clippings 
found  in  the  office  of  the  Children's  Book  Week  Committee,  it 
seems  that  the  above  heading  is  true.  People,  especially  parents 
and  teachers,  are  demanding  better  books,  and  better  books 
should  have  emphasis. 

Second,  library  recommendations  must  be  practical.  Librarians 
should  furnish  the  best  books  possible  for  the  amount  of  money 
used  in  purchasing  books  for  children.  Books  that  will  be  suitable 
for  different  stages  of  children's  growth  should  be  purchased  and 
distributed  with  that  thought  in  mind. 

Third,  lists  should  not  close  with  1880.  Not  only  should  old 
classics  have  a  place  in  the  libraries,  but  also  up-to-date  books  that 
may  be  classics  of  the  future  should  be  there. 

These  and  other  factors  determine  the  standards  used  by  librarians. 

The  National  Education  Association,  in  order  to  have  an  effective 
professional  organization  has  called  on  the  teachers  of  America  to 
give  their  hearty  cooperation  in  carrying  forward  the  great  program 
of  service  to  which  the  Association  is  committed.  Teachers  in 
every  community  are  urged  to  create  and  develop  public  sentiment 
in  support  of  education  and  to  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  the  local 
educational  problems.  All  teachers  are  further  urged  to  cooperate 
with  all  far-sighted  men  and  women  who  realize  that  only  through 
public  education  can  it  be  hoped  that  our  priceless  American  insti- 
tutions be  preserved.  Therefore,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  teachers 
of  the  country  may  be  most  effective,  they  must  each  recognize 
that  he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  profession,  and  to  the  cause  of 
education,  to  unite  with  his  fellow  teachers  in  organized  coopera- 
tive effort. 
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Failures  in  Arithmetic  and  Reading. 

In  the  October  number  of  School  Topics  Superintendent  Jones 
of  the  Cleveland  schools  gives  some  percentages  of  failures  in 
Arithmetic  and  Reading  and  some  reasons  for  failures.  The  per  cent 
of  failures,  Superintendent  Jones  says,  is  greater  in  arithmetic 
than  in  any  other  subject.  Six  per  cent  of  total  enrollment  in  the 
elementary  grades  failed  to  pass  off  their  work  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  school  year  1920-1921.  Reading  is  the  next  highest 
in  per  cent  failures.  Five  and  one  half  per  cent  of  elementary 
enrollment  failed  to  make  a  passing  grade  in  the  last  semester. 
Language  failures  amount  to  three  per  cent  of  elementary  enroll- 
ment. These  failures  give  cause  for  wonder  as  to  what  the  causes 
are.  Four  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  was  mentally  unable  to 
successfully  carry  required  work ;  2.4  per  cent,  due  to  lack  of  prepa- 
ration; and  indifference,  amounting  to  1.9  per  cent  of  enrollment. 
Irregular  attendance,  personal  illness,  and  physical  defects  are  mi- 
nor causes  of  these  failures. 

It  is  intimated  in  this  article  that  a  large  number  of  failures 
would  not  exist  if  there  were  better  cooperation  between  the  home, 
teacher,  school  doctor  and  school  psychologist. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  efforts  of  this  group  be  well  cooperated, 
working  to  adapt  school  work  to  capacity  of  child  and  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  indifference  and  to  cut  down  the  lack  of  preparation. 
It  would  be  well  for  each  teacher  to  make  a  mental  estimation  of 
her  responsibility  for  the  child's  failure.  If  she  is  found  guilty 
of  defective  methods,  a  revolution  should  be  made  and  better  meth- 
ods used. 

Defective  Vision  Among  School  Children. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  of  Columbia  University,  prominent  in 
educational  circles  and  chairman  of  the  joint  Committee  on  Health 
Problems  in  Education  of  the  National  Council  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  the  A.  M.  A.,  gives  some  very  illu- 
minating facts  concerning  the  great  need  for  care  of  the 
eyesight  of  school  children. 

This  problem  of  the  conservation  of  vision  involves  three  aspects; 
the  eyes  of  the  children ;  the  character  of  the  material  which  they  see 
with  their  eyes;  the  conditions  of  light  illumination  under  which 
they  use  their  eyes. 
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Of  the  twenty-four  million  children  in  the  United  States  that  have 
not  been  examined,  we  are  confident  that  at  least  25  to  40  per  cent 
have  errors  of  vision  which  should  be  corrected. 

"Equipment  must  be  provided  in  order  that  those  children  who 
need  attention  may  be  examined  and  cared  for.  Certainly,  so  far 
as  for  the  children  of  this  land  are  concerned,  we  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  a  program  of  universal  care  of  the  children's 
eyes." 

In  the  November  number  of  School  Life  an  article  on  "Training 
Teachers  for  the  Blind"  is  well  worth  thoughtful  consideration. 
Harvard  University  is  offering  a  course  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  graduate  school  of  education.  This  course  emphasizes  the 
problems  that  naturally  come  in  teaching  the  blind.  The  blind 
may  be  quite  successfully  taught  a  trade.  Being  capable  of  pursuing 
a  trade  not  only  helps  the  blind  from  a  financial  standpoint  but  at 
the  same  time  gives  self-respect,  a  feeling  that  they  are  doing 
something  worth  while  and  to  some  degree  may  find  contentment 
and  happiness.  There  are  various  trades  that  can  be  taught  the 
blind.  Among  some  that  are  quite  successful  are  chair  caning,  broom 
and  mop  making.  While  these  may  not  be  as  highly  valued  as  some 
other  trades,  yet  they  are  necessities  in  our  mode  of  living  and 
require  more  skill  in  the  making  than  one  at  first  thinks.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  output  of  the  blind  usually  equals  and  sometimes 
surpasses  the  work  of  people  possessing  the  faculty  of  sight.  Hats 
off  to  their  dogged  determination  to  win ! 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  October  16,  there  appears  a  most 
interesting  article  on  the  finest  rural  school  in  America.  Situated 
in  a  small  town  of  ~New  York  near  the  Canadian  border,  this  rural 
school  is  doing  a  wonderful  work.  Most  modernly  equipped  and 
with  a  capacity  of  caring  for  1,000  pupils  in  a  most  efficient  man- 
ner, this  school  is  a  great  magnet,  drawing  to  it  pupils  from  all  the 
surrounding  country,  giving  them  training  that  will  fit  them  for 
oetter  citizenship  and  then  sending  them  forth  into  the  world  well 
equipped  for  service.  These  wonderful  advantages  given  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  made  possible 
by  the  generosity  of  a  well-known  inventor,  whose  birthplace  is  in 
the  vicinity.  Would  that  there  were  a  larger  number  of  such  noble, 
public  spirited  citizens  in  America !  After  reading  this  article, 
one  is  impressed  more  than  ever  with  a  deep  desire  that  the  one 
room  rural   school   might  be   abolished   all   over   America    and   be 
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replaced  with  well  equipped,  modern  schools  like  the  one  in  the 
Champlain  Valley,  New  York. 

This  ideal  rural  school  which  is  a  dream  come  true  stands  out 
strongly  in  contrast  to  the  gloomy,  dismal  background  of  the  one 
and  two  teacher  rural  schools  scattered  up  and  down  and  across  the 
country.  The  facts  here  given  are  as  presented  in  the  National 
Journal  of  Education. 

Almost  half  the  school  children  of  the  United  States,  about 
8,000,000,  attend  one  and  two  teacher  rural  schools,  which  are 
located  in  210,000  box-car  buildings,  many  of  them  dilapidated  and 
neglected.  An  investigation  recently  ^concluded  shows  "that  the 
school  term  in  these  institutions  averages  137  days  a  year,  as  against 
184  for  city  children.  An  analysis  of  these  figures  carried  over 
the  necessary  period  proves  that  the  country  child  has  an  elementary 
school  course  of  only  six  years,  compared  with  the  city  child's 
eight.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  the  former  is  65  per  cent 
and  of  the  latter  80  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of 
country  children  never  go  beyond  the  elementary  school.  When  it 
is  also  borne  in  mind  that  the  city  child  has,  as  a  rule,  better 
teachers,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  almost  from  every  point  of 
view  the  country  child  has  a  heavy  handicap  to  carry. 

The  investigation  shows  that  in  matters  of  health  also  the  situation 
is  serious  for  the  country  child.  When  it  comes  to  malnutrition, 
affected  tonsils  and  adenoids,  defective  teeth,  ears  and  eyes,  and  death 
rate,  the  percentages  are  all  against  the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools. 
The  results  are  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the  country  child's 
chance  of  getting  an  education  is  little  better  than  half  that  af- 
forded to  the  city  child. 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  compara- 
tively poor  superintendence.  Another,  and  a  principal  one,  is  the 
small  salary  paid  to  the  country  teacher  and  the  low  efficiency  which 
is  the  necessary  consequence.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  rural 
communities  receive  less  than  $600  a  year,  24  per  cent  less  than  $500, 
and  11  per  cent  less  than  $400.  While  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
is  spending  $40  for  each  city  child's  education,  it  is  spending  only 
$24  for  the  education  of  each  country  child.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  no  wonder  that  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  18,000  rural  educa- 
tors, and  that  of  the  300,000  employed  in  that  capacity  not  more  than 
half  have  themselves  completed  a  four  years'  high  school  course, 
while  10  per  cent  have  finished  only  seven  or  eight  grades  of  the  ele- 
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mentary  school,  only  2  per  cent  are  normal  school  graduates,  and  33 
per  cent  have  had  no  professional  training  whatever. 

In  view  of  these  revelations  there  is  no  need  to  argue  that  a  thor- 
oughgoing reform  in  the  rural  educational  system  of  the  United  States 
is  urgently  called  for. — The  Washington  Post,  October  3,  1921. 

An  article  in  the  October  number  of  The  Inter-Mountain  Educator 
gives  an  insight  into  the  educational  problems  arising  in  the  four 
year  accredited  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Montana  and  how  the 
students  to  a  great  extent  are  overcoming  these  difficulties.  Let  us 
first  see  the  physical  features  that  inhibit  the  promotion  of  education. 
In  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  mining  and  foresting,  reverses  are 
often  met  and  the  working  classes  are  not  financially  able  to  send 
their  children  into  town  for  school  advantages.  This  is  more  often 
the  rule  than  the  exception,  it  seems.  Sometimes,  the  more  ambitious 
children  work  their  way  through  school  by  earning  their  room  and 
board.  While  this  is  not  such  a  hardship,  yet  better  results  would 
no  doubt  be  obtained  if  the  children  had  better  conditions  to  work 
under.  The  corps  of  teachers  in  some  respects  is  not  up  to  par 
but  usually  they  are  very  well  trained.  Another  great  difficulty 
is  the  scarcity  of  high  schools.  Too  many  pupils  must  go  through 
life  with  only  an  elementary  education  because  there  is  no  high 
school  near  enough  for  them  to  attend  and  they  are  financially 
unable  to  secure  educational  advantages  away  from  home.  While 
these  high  schools  are  few  and  deficient  in  many  respects,  there  are 
also  points  that  are  worthy  of  imitation.  A  few  of  the  schools 
have  a  dean  of  girls  and  some,  a  dean  of  boys.  This  is  a  fine  thing, 
endorsed  by  the  leading  educators  of  America  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed out.  Another  person  almost  invaluable  in  their  school  system 
is  the  school  nurse.  It  is  her  duty  to  help  in  keeping  up  the  health 
of  the  children  and  to  help  care  for  them  when  sick.  She  must  make 
them  feel  that  the  school  is  interested  in  them  and  their  home.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  from  such  a  work. 

Practically  all  of  the  schools  have  libraries  containing  from  four 
hundred  to  five  thousand  volumes.  After  all,  the  schools  are  very 
well  equipped.  The  main  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  scarcity  of 
schools.  Some  day  not  far  distant  Montana  and  all  other  States 
deficient  along  educational  resources  must  be  fully  equipped  to 
give  every  child  a  chance  to  become  the  very  best  citizen  possible. 

An  article  headed  "Big  Courses  in  Harvard  College"  in  the 
November  number  of  School  Life  certainly  must  make  the  small 
colleges  feel  like  patting  themselves  on  the  back. 
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In  this  article,  another  advantage  that  small  colleges  have  over 
large  colleges  is  brought  to  mind.  From  the  standpoint  of  effective 
education,  it  is  most  important  that  there  be  a  personal  contact 
between  the  educators  and  their  students.  This  contact  is  often 
lacking  in  larger  colleges  where  classes  must  exist.  This  is  not 
true  of  smaller  institutions.  Due  to  the  small  numbers  enrolled 
the  educators  have  opportunity  to  work  individually  with  students, 
thereby  putting  the  personal  touch  into  an  otherwise  boring  lecture. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  interest  in  their  efforts  that  brings  forth  the 
best  results  from  pupils.  Therefore,  it  would  be  well  for  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind  and  apply  it 
whenever  the  enrollment  of  a  class  permits. 
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Alumnae  Editor,  Grace  Smith 

The  Members  of  the  Class  of  1921  are  located  as  follows: 

Margaret  Alston,  1st  and  2nd  Grades,  Wise. 

Gladys  Arnold,  Oriental. 

Lois  Byrum,  5th  and  6th  Grades,  Seaboard. 

Miriam  Burbage,  Primary  Work,  Cameron. 

Wilma  Burgess,  6th  and  7th  Grades,  Old  Trap. 

Fannie  Bett  Brown,  4th  Grade,  Kernersville. 

Elizabeth  Brown,  3rd  Grade,  Franklinton. 

Ethel  Brothers,  Laurel  Hill,  Pasquotank  Co. 

Lois  Boone,  Primary,  Oak  Level  School. 

Alice  Best,  1st  Grade,  Saulston. 

Maybelle  Beacham,  2nd  Grade,  Bethel. 

Annie  Laurie  Baucom,  Washington. 

Gladys  Ballance. 

Helen  Bahnson,  Winston-Salem. 

Elizabeth  Bahnson,  Winston-Salem. 

Nellie  Benson,  1st  Grade,  Castalia. 

Blanche  Cannon,  Principal  of  Fork  School  in  Pasquotank  Co. 

Lucille  Carlton,  near  Snow  Hill. 

Ethel  Clements,  2nd  and  3rd  Grades,  Mill  School,  Tarboro. 

Robbie  Clouse,  Jarvisburg. 

Mattie  Connelly,  2nd  Grade,  Glen  Alpine  High  School. 

Mary  Corbett,  Primary  Work  in  Pender  County. 

Helen  Croom,  Belmont  Graded  Schools. 

Mary  Crinkley,  1st  Grade,  Belmont. 

Mary  Daniel,  Cornelius  Harnett  School,  Wilmington. 

Ruth  Dean,  3rd  Grade,  Wendell. 

Jennie  Mae  Dixon,  Washington  Graded  School. 

Josie  Dorsette,  4th,  5th  or  6th  Grade,  Charlotte. 

Nannie  Lee  Elks,  Three  teacher  school,  Pitt  County. 

Carrie  Evans,  3rd  Grade,  Kinston. 

Millie  Everett,  Grades  5-8,  Holly  Ridge. 

Daisy  Everett,  Sand  Hill  School. 

Bruce  Exum,  1st  Grade,  Red  Oak. 

Effie  Fuller,  3rd  Grade,  Kernersville. 

Lois  Haskins,  In  College  Work— E.  C.  T.  T.  S. 
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Margaret  Hayes,  Brevard  Graded  Schools. 

Marion  Hodges,  4th  Grade,  Red  Oak. 

Elfye  Holloway,  3rd  Grade,  Laurel  Hill. 

Bessie  Horton,  2nd  and  3rd  Grades,  Youngsville. 

Pattie  Hunter,  3rd  Grade,  Benson. 

Mattie  Hunt,  Primary  Work  near  Snow  Hill. 

Nannie  Harrell,  Principal  Falkland  School,  Pitt  County. 

Ennie  Mae  Harrell,  Edgewood  School,  Bertie  County. 

Annie  James,  Primary  Work,  Fleming  School. 

Grace  Jenkins,  3rd  Grade,  Spencer. 

Annie  Jessup,  Pasquotank  County. 

Aileen  Jones,  Eure. 

Bedie  Jones,  Enon  School,  Granville  County. 

Agnes  Jones,  Belmont. 

Lila  Mae  Justice,  2nd  Grade,  Marshall. 

Allie  Lampley,  Newton  Graded  School,  Newton. 

Myrtle  Lane,  Pasquotank  County. 

Emily  Langiey,  4th  Grade,  Hickory. 

Metta  McGowan,  1st  and  2nd  Grade,  Marshalburg  School. 

Myrtie  Morse,  near  Bethel,  Pitt  County. 

Sallie  Belle  Noblin. 

Mary  Perkins  Norman,  1st  Grade,  Kinston. 

Nell  Pappendick,  Gardner's  School,  Wilson  County. 

Audrey  Parker,  1st  Grade,  Duke. 

Sarah  Pearson,  Black  Creek,  Wilson   County. 

Inez  Perry,  Tyner. 

Rosalie  Phelps,  Sladeville  High  School. 

Camilla  Pittard,  4th  Grade,  Raleigh. 

Ruth  Poindexter,  2nd  Grade,  Benson  Schools. 

Maebelle  Privott,  Boardman  School  near  Whiteville. 

Lydia  Purser,  3rd  Grade,  Bethel. 

Mildred  Reed,  2nd  Grade,  New  Bern. 

Etta  Rowland,  2nd  Grade  and  Domestic  Science,  Richlands. 

Pearl  Straughn,  Mt.  Gilead. 

Thelma  Speir,   Cameron. 

Grace  Strassberger,  Douglasville,  Pennsylvania. 

Mary  Sumner,  3rd  Grade,  Hickory. 

Irene  Smith,  Grifton. 

Sarah  Smith,  Bahama  Farm  Life  School. 

Julia  Taylor,  New  Hanover  County. 

Clara  Todd,  2nd  and  3rd  Grades,  Mars  Hill  School. 
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Doris  Tripp,  Alliance. 

Chesson  Van  Landingham,  Elmo  School,  Chowan  County. 

Irma  Vause,  4th  and  5th  Grades,  Glendale  School. 

Norma  Ward,  1st  or  2nd  Grade,  Warsaw. 

Linda  Warren,  4th  Grade,  Burlington. 

Helen  Watson,  Union  School,  Wilmington. 

Mayme  Whitfield,  4th,  5th  and  6th  Grades,  Moss  Hill  School. 

Metrice  Woodlief,  Union  Ridge. 

Rosalie  Woodlief,  Hurdle  Mills  Schools. 

Earle  Wynne,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Grades,  Union. 

Mabel    Thomas,    Community   Work,    Chatham    County. 

Sallie  Belle  Noblin  is  the  first  of  the  class  to  marry.     She  is 

now  Mrs.  Westmoreland  of  Goldsboro. 


The  Wake  County  Alumnae  Association  had  charge  of  the  "Train- 
ing School  Get-Together  Dinner"  at  the  Teachers  Assembly.  There 
are  a  number  of  graduates  from  this  school  teaching  in  Raleigh  who 
are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  working  with  Mr.  Underwood. 
Among  these  are  Misses  Pattie  Dowell,  '11,  Annie  Smaw,  '14,  Louise 
Smaw,  '16,  Laura  Newton,  '19,  Blanche  Lancaster,  '14,  Cora  Lan- 
caster, '18,  Mary  Wooten,  '17,  Camilla  Pittard,  '21,  Nannie  Mac 
Brown,  '17,  Mrs.  Annie  Hardy  Tongue,  '14,  and  Ruby  Garris,  '20 
and  Alia  Mae  Jordan,  '19,  are  teaching  in  the  Blind  Institution 
again  this  year. 

Sadie  Nichols,  '14,  is  now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Richardson,  of  Kenly. 

A  number  of  our  girls  are  teaching  in  Winston-Salem.  The  list 
sent  in  is  as  follows :  Marguerite  Hensley,  '20,  Helen  and  Eliza- 
beth Bahnson,  '21,  Mildred  Maupin,  '20,  Irma  Fuquay,  '20,  Gladys 
Nelson,  '18,  Ernestine  Forbes,  '15,  Hattie  Weeks,  '13,  Mrs.  Roland 
Martin  Herring,  '20,  and  Ruth  Davis,  '13. 
Musa  Harris,  '17,  is  teaching  the  seventh  grade  in  Jonesboro. 

Emma  Cobb  Bynum,  ('14)  is  living  in  Farmville  and  is  teaching 
in  the  public  school  a  special  class  of  children  of  primary  grades. 

Nell  Dunn,  '16,  has  changed  from  Washington  where  she  has  been 
teaching  ever  since  she  finished  school,  to  Rocky  Mount. 

Alice  Herring,  '16,  is  teaching  in  Rocky  Mount. 

Ruth  Davis,  '13,  and  Ernestine  Forbes,  '15,  are  teaching  in  Wins- 
ton-Salem. 

Ethel  Hunter  Crew,  '12,  is  teaching  in  Weldon  High  School. 
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Eloise  Tarkington,  '20,  is  teaching  grammar  in  the  Graded  School 
in  High  Point. 

Kathleen  Vaughn,  '20,  is  quite  a  success  as  a  teacher.  She  is 
teaching  in  Williamsburg. 

Agnes  Ellis  and  Helen  Stewart,  '20,  are  teaching  in  the  school  in 
Dunn. 

Elmira  Wommack,  '20,  is  teaching  at  her  home. 

Gladys  Baum,  '20,  is  teaching  at  Old  Trap,  N.  C. 

Edith  Matthews,  '20,  is  teaching  in  Roseboro,  1ST.  C. 

Euth  Loy,  '20,  is  teaching  in  Grifton,  1ST.  O. 

Ethel  Southerland,  '20,  is  teaching  in  Bailey  this  year. 

Ellen  Mclver,  '20,  is  teaching  in  Pikeville,  1ST.  C. 

Vera  Wooten,  '20,  is  teaching  in  the  third  grade  in  the  school  at 
Sanford. 

Helen  Elliot,  '20,  and  India  Elliot,  '18,  are  teaching  in  the  school 
at  Vanceboro.  Helen  is  teaching  first  grade,  and  India  is  teaching 
third  and  fourth. 

Blanche  Farabow  and  Harriett  Thomasson,  '20,  are  teaching  in  the 
Intermediate  Department  of  the  School  in  Hester,  1ST.  C. 

Mildred  McCotter  Sawyer,  '20,  and  Julia  Rowe,  '20,  are  teaching 
in  Stonewall. 

Vivian  Sawyer  Dees,  '20,  is  teaching  in  Reelsboro.  She  lives  in 
Alliance  and  each  morning  she  drives  out  to  her  school  which  is  six 
miles  from  Alliance.     Vivian  is  teaching  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

Sophia  Mann  Credle,  '16,  of  Fairfield,  1ST.  C,  is  very  proud  of 
Clifton  Mann,  Jr.,  who  is  now  about  eight  months  old. 

Blanche  Satterthwaite,  '17,  is  again  teaching  in  Fountain,  1ST.  C. 

Ophelia  O'Brian,  '17,  is  again  teaching  in  the  Graded  Schcool  at 
Kinston,  N".  C. 

Eula  Pappendick,  '17,  was  married  on  December  1st,  to  Mr. 
Frank  Timberlake. 

Fannie  Grant,  '17,  is  again  teaching  in  Weldon,  !N".  C. 

Martha  O'Neal  Perry,  '17,  has  a  little  son  about  four  months  old. 
Her  home  is  in  Louisburg. 

Viola  Kilpatrick  Fagan,  '17,  is  living  in  Pinetops,  N".  C. 

Flora  Hutchins,  '17,  who  married  Mr.  D.  A.  Martin,  is  living  in 
Jonesville,  N.  C.     They  have  a  little  son. 

Sallie  Best,  '18,  is  teaching  in  Morehead  City. 
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Viola  Williams,  '18,  is  teaching  first  grade  in  Creswell,  N.  C. 

Lizzie  Smith,  '18,  is  taking  a  business  course  in  Wilmington. 

Elizabeth  Hutchins  Sullivan,  '18,  has  a  little  daughter  that  was 
born  July  12th. 

Mary  Tucker,  '19,  now  Mrs.  Durwood  Reed,  is  living  in  Hertford, 
N.  C. 

Laura  Newton,  '19,  is  teaching  in  Raleigh. 

Mildred  McGowan,  '19,  is  teaching  third,  and  fourth  grades  in 
Currituck,  K  C. 

Catherine  Boney,  '19,  is  teaching  in  Wilmington,  1ST.  C. 

Leona  Patterson,  '19,  now  Mrs.  L.  C.  Marcom,  is  living  in  Morris- 
ville. 

Edith  Bertotte,  '19,  is  doing  clerical  work  for  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  Company  at  Wilmington. 

Lois  Hester,  '19,  is  teaching  in  the  Primary  Department  in  the 
Grassy  Creek  School  near  Nelson,  Virginia. 

In  the  summer  of  1920,  Iola  Fench,  '19,  married  Mr.  B.  D.  Bunn. 
They  are  living  in  Dunn,  N.  C,  and  Iola  is  teaching  the  sixth  grade 
in  the  Graded  School  there. 

Ina  McGlohon,  '19,  married  Mr.  Ralph  G.  Knight  who  at  that  time 
was  teacher  of  Manual  Training  in  the  High  School  at  High  Point, 
K  C. 

Emily  Gayle,  '14,  attended  Summer  School  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Irene  Fleming,  '18,  and  Bettie  Pearl  Fleming,  '13,  attended  Sum- 
mer School  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  Irene  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Graded  School  at  Huntersville,  and  Bettie  is  teaching  in  the  Murphy 
School  in  Raleigh. 

Sallie  Jackson  Evans,  '15,  and  her  little  son  have  recently  visited 
their  people  in  Greenville. 

Ruebelle  Forbes,  '15,  was  married  on  November  15th,  to  Mr.  C. 
S.  Graves.  After  returning  from  their  bridal  tour,  they  will  make 
their  home  in  Greenville  where  Mr.  Graves  is  in  business. 

Wita  Bond,  '17,  Marie  Gatling,  '20,  and  Janice  Mizell,  '20,  are 
teaching  in  Windsor. 

Annie  Bridgeman,  '18,  and  Mary  Bridgeman,  '15,  are  teaching  in 
Spring  Hope. 

Juanita  Dixon  Lane,  '11,  is  living  in  Stantonsburg,  where  her 
husband  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church.  They  have  two  nice 
little  girls. 

Annie  Hardy  Tongue,  '14,  is  again  teaching  in  Raleigh. 

Gertrude  Boney  Owen,  '16,  is  still  living  in  Fountain,  N.  C. 
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Bess  Tillet,  '18,  is  teaching  the  Graded  School  in  Farmville,  !N\  C. 

Lucile  O'Brian,  '16,  married  Rev.  L.  L.  Carpenter.  They  are 
now  living  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Clara  Griffin,  '16,  is  teaching  at  Robersonville. 

Louie  Dell  Pittman,  '13,  is  teaching  in  Stantonsburg.  This  sum- 
mer she  taught  in  the  Summer  School  at  Trenton,  Jones  County. 

Lula  Quinn,  '13,  is  now  Mrs.  Paul  Parker  and  lives  at  Beulaville, 
K  C. 

Geneva  Quinn,  '14,  we  all  regret  to  know,  is  now  unable  to  teach 
on  account  of  ill  health.  She  is  confined  to  her  home  in  Chinquapin, 
N.  C.     We  wish  for  her  a  speedy  recovery. 

Lela  Carr  Newman,  '15,  is  living  in  Raleigh,  ~N.  C,  in  Boylan 
Heights.     She  is  keeping  house  for  her  father. 

Lois  Reid,  '15,  now  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Charles,  is  living  in  Union, 
K  C. 

Mavis  Evans,  '14,  attended  Summer  School  in  Asheville,  "N.  C. 
She  is  now  teaching  in  Rocky  Mount. 

Luella  Lancaster  Stancill,  '14,  lives  on  the  farm  near  Greenville. 
She  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  E.  C.  T.  T.  S. 

Ruth  Brown  and  Henrietta  Zahniser,  both  of  the  class  of  '20  are 
teaching  in  Bethel.     This  is  Henrietta's  second  year  there. 

Emma  J.  Brown,  '15,  is  teaching  in  Pitt  County. 

Grace  Strasburger,  '21,  is  teaching  in  her  home  town,  Macedonia. 
Pennsylvania. 

Fannie  Lee  Patrick,  '16,  is  teaching  at  Red  Oak. 

Dorothy  Johnson,  '19,  is  teaching  at  Ingleside,  1ST.  C. 

Jennie  McLawhorn,  '17,  married  Mr.  C.  L.  Forbes  on  September 
12th.     They  are  living  near  Greenville,  1ST.  C. 

Lela  Deans  Rhodes,  '15,  is  again  teaching  in  the  ISTew  Hope  School 
in  Wilson  County. 

Alice  Blake,  '19,  is  staying  at  home  near  Fayetteville. 

Bloomer  Vaughn,  '14,  is  teaching  sixth  grade  in  Macedonia. 
There  are  three  other  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  girls  there,  but  the  Editor 
did  not  learn  their  names. 

The  following  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  graduates  are  teaching  in  the  Green-, 
ville  Public  Schools:  Elizabeth  Evans,  '18,  Mary  Lee  Gallup  Ed- 
wards, '19,  Christine  -Johnson,  '15,  Estelle  Greene,  '12,  and  Vir- 
ginia Sledge,  '17. 

Vivian  Case,  '17,  is  teaching  in  the  Farmville  School.  This  is 
her  third  year  in  this  school. 
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Committee  of  Presidents. 

A  new  feature  in  the  school  is  the  organization  of  a  President's 

Club,  composed  of  the  presidents  from  each  organization  in  school. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  Club: 

Student    Government Carrie    Lee   Bell,    chairman 

Y.    W.    C.    A Marie    Lowry 

Sidney  Lanier  Society Annie  Ruth   Joyner 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  Society Oma  O'Briant 

Athletic    League Orene    Hollowell 

Senior    Class Lillie    Mae    Dawson 

Junior    Class Mary    Bagette 

''College   1" Annie  Blanche   Herring 

"B"    Class Lina    Stevens 

"A"    Class Teeny    Mohorne 

Purpose:  To  bring  the  different  organizations  of  the  school  into 
closer  cooperation,  and  to  work  with  the  chairman  of  Social  Activi- 
ties Committee  to  settle  social  matters  concerning  the  different  organi- 
zations in  school. 

The  only  work  of  this  Club  so  far  is  the  announcement  of  "Union 
Pay  Day,"  which  is  on  November  19,  1921.  On  this  day  all  dues 
will  be  paid  into  the  different  organizations. 


Student  Self  Government  Association. 

The  Student  Self-Government  Association  of  East  Carolina  Teach- 
ers Training  School  has  started  its  work  this  fall  with  excellent  suc- 
cess. The  new  members  seem  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  have  fallen  in  line  with  the  old  members,  both  working  in 
a  hearty  cooperation. 

Officers  of  the  year  1921-1922 

President    Carrie  Lee  Bell 

Vice  President    Fannie   Johnston 

Secretary    Hazel    Kennedy 

Treasurer Hortense  Mahorne 

Committees 

Social Penelope    Wilson,    chairman 

Point  System Mae  Barker 

^     Annie  Ruth  Joyner,  Interior  chairman 

Campus     >  Lucy  Andrews,  Head  chairman 

J  Maggie  Dixon.  Exterior  chairman 

Class  Representatives 

Senior    Class Pauline    Sanders 

Junior   Class Maggie   Dixon 

"B"   Class Annie   Little 

College    "1" Mildred    Beaman 

Faculty  Advisors 
Miss  Alice  V.  Wilson — Miss  Sallie  Joyner  Davis — Miss  Birdie  McKinney 
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The  Student  Council  thought  there  was  a  need  of  making  some 
amendments  and  the  result  was  one  amendment  to  the  constitution 
and  two  to  the  regulations. 

Article  X  of  the  Constitution  was  amended  as  follows : 

An  amendment  may  be  proposed  by  fifteen  members  of  the  associa- 
tion; by  any  members  of  the  Advisory  Board,  or  by  the  Student 
Council.  A  proposed  amendment  must  be  approved  by  the  school 
Council,  after  which  it  shall  be  posted  at  least  one  week  before  it  is 
presented  to  the  Association.  An  amendment  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  when  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Association. 

One  amendment  was  made  in  regard  to  the  regulation  concerning, 
"visiting,"  on  page  13  in  the  Hand  Book  of  the  Student  Self-Govern- 
inent  Association.     This  now  stands  as  follows: 

A  student  may  not  leave  the  college  on  Saturday  until  thirty  min- 
utes before  her  train  time,  and  must  return  on  Monday,  within  thirty 
minutes  after  her  train  arrives  at  the  station  in  Greenville,  unless  es- 
pecially permitted  by  the  school  to  do  otherwise. 

The  other  amendment  to  the  Regulation  was : 

The  second  paragraph  on  page  14,  in  the  Hand  Book  shall  be 
amended  by  placing  the  period  after  the  word  "only"  in  the  second 
line  and  striking  out  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  It  then  reads  as 
follows : 

"Students  must  receive  visitors  in  parlors  of  West  Dormitory  only." 
The  house  presidents,  vice  presidents,  and  the  proctors  for  this  term 
are  as  follows: 

West  Wing  of  West  Dormitory 

House  President Helen   Hoone 

Vice  House  President Viola  Rumneb 

Proctors    (downstairs) Maxine  Bullock — Senia  Frazieb 

Proctors    (downstairs) Bettie  Carraway — De  Lila  Whitfield 

East  Wing  of  West  Dormitory 

House   President Virginia    Rhea 

Vice   House   President vacant 

Proctors   (upstairs) Kate  Newsome — Inez  White 

Proctors     (downstairs) Maxine    Bullock — Senia    Frazier 

West  Wing  of  East  Dormitory 

House   President EVa    Cooke 

Vice  House  President Annabel  O'neal 

Proctors    (downstairs) Mary  Baggette — Lila  Mitchell 

Proctors    (upstairs) Nellie  Burbage — Beatrice  O'neal 

East  Wing  of  East  Dormitory 

House   President Malissa   Hicks 

Vice  House  President Meliah   Peele 

Proctors    (upstairs) Lucy   Goodwin — Nan   Burwell 
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The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Young  Women^s  Christian  Association  is  doing  splendid 
work  and,  as  ever,  is  wide  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 

Long  before  the  fall  term  opened  the  members  were  busy.  Each 
new  girl  that  had  engaged  a  room  received  a  letter  of  welcome  from 
some  member  of  the  Association,  committees  were  on  the  trains  and 
in  the  school  to  give  the  new  girls  a  cordial  welcome,  and  the  "Y" 
girls  rendered  valuable  assistance  at  the  registration.  They  fur- 
nished each  pastor  in  the  town  of  Greenville  with  the  names  of  the 
girls  who  desired  to  attend  his  church. 

On  the  first  Saturday  evening  of  the  fall  term  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  Student  Self-Government  Association  held  a  delightful  get- 
together  social.  Games  were  played  and  contests  held  on  the  front 
campus.  Two  of  the  amusing  contests  of  the  evening  were  the  race 
between  the  girls  with  bobbed  hair  and  those  with  large  puffs,  and 
the  race  between  girls  wearing  high-heeled  shoes  and  those  wearing 
low-heeled  shoes.  A  unique  handshaking  contest  helped  the  girls  to 
get  acquainted.     Delicious  punch  was  served. 

A  program  was  given  by  the  Social  Committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Saturday  evening,  November  5.  "The  Three  Bears"  was  dramatized 
and  there  were  several  other  amusing  stunts  and  songs.  After  the 
program,  the  girls  were  invited  to  go  down  to  the  Rest  Room  where 
refreshments  were  served. 

The  Sunday  evening  Vesper  Services  this  fall  have  been  intensely 
interesting  and  helpful. 


Sunday  Vesper  Services. 

At  the  first  Sunday  evening  service  of  the  new  school  year  Presi- 
dent Wright  made  an  inspiring  talk  to  the  students.  The  breaking 
of  traditions,  the  readjusting  of  ideals  and  standards  was  his  theme. 
The  scripture  lesson  he  read,  told  the  story  of  the  attack  the  Chris- 
tians made  on  the  beliefs  of  the  Jews  and  their  breaking  of  tradi- 
tions. This  theme  is  peculiarly  appropriate  just  at  this  time  when 
the  school  is  filled  with  new  girls  who  have  new  traditions,  ideals  and 
habits  that  will  be  broken  or  changed.  This  will  come  hard  to  some, 
but  President  Wright  assured  the  young  women  that  this  institution 
will  not  give  them  anything  but  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  what 
makes  one  free.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  each  one  would  measure 
distinct  growth  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  impressed  the  truth  that 
no  person  can  really  grow  unless  he  improves. 
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He  then  gave  a  running  review  of  Paul's  life,  following  it  to  the 
climax — his  fearlessness  before  Agrippa.  He  developed  the  figure 
of  speech  used  by  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  in 
which  he  compares  the  building  of  Christian  character  to  the  building 
of  a  temple  that  can  stand  all  tests.  In  application  he  brought 
out  the  fact  that  they  are  this  year  going  through  a  testing  time,  and 
that  they  must  put  into  the  building  of  their  lives  only  the  best  ma- 
terial if  they  are  to  stand  the  tests.  The  thought  that  the  human 
body  is  a  temple  for  the  indwelling  of  God  should  give  one  a  new  and 
higher  regard  for  herself. 

He  closed  by  expressing  the  hope  that  every  member  of  the  new 
body  of  students  would  stand  the  tests  before  them  and  that  everyone 
would  become  a  Christian  before  the  year  closes. 

There  were  two  excellent  Bible  Study  lessons  during  the  fall.  The 
first  one  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Austin. 

He  impressed  the  importance  of  Bible  study  and  asked  pertinent 
questions  which  were  answered  by  Bible  references  read  by  the  girls, 
who  had  been  previously  requested  to  bring  their  Bibles. 

"Do  we  appreciate  the  Bible  V  "What  Bible  Study  will  lead  to," 
and  "What  a  neglect  of  Bible  Study  means"  were  the  points  de- 
veloped. 

The  other  Bible  study  lesson  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilson.  His 
first  question  was,  "Did  Christ  make  a  universal  appeal  to  men  ?" 
This  was  answered  by  answering  other  questions  as  "Did  the  Jews  ac- 
cept Christ?"  "Did  the  Samaritans  accept  Him?"  "Did  the  Ethio- 
pians and  others  accept  Him?"  The  first  question,  thus,  was  ans- 
wered in  the  affirmative.  "To  what  classes  does  Christ  appeal  ?" 
and  "Does  He  appeal  to  all  ages  ?"  were  similarly  answered.  Mr. 
Wilson's  last  question  was,  "Does  He  appeal  to  you  and  me  ?" 

Both  of  these  services  were  unusual  and  most  interesting  and  some 
great  fundamental  truths  were  impressed. 

Dr.  Shamliart,  in  conducting  Y.  W.  C.  A.  services,  gave  a  brief 
study  of  the  Book  of  Hebrews. 

The  word  "better"  was  the  key  to  the  main  thought  and  Dr.  Sham- 
hart  applied  it  in  several  ways.  "Better  is  the  pathway  to  the  best," 
and  we  will  gain  the  better  in  striving  for  the  best,  although  we  may 
never  reach  it. 

The  study  was  very  interesting  and  instructive  and  caused  many  a 
girl  to  resolve  to  read  the  book  so  as  to  get  a  better  understanding 
of  it. 

Mr.  Meadows  conducted  one  Sunday  evening  service.  His  sub- 
ject was  "The  Key  to  Success."     He  gave  a  very  uplifting  and  in- 
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tellectual  talk  and  not  one  girl  who  went  would  have  missed  it. 

Miss  McMullin,  a  missionary  recently  returned  from  China  where 
she  has  been  for  the  past  six  years,  talked  to  the  girls  one  Sunday 
evening.  Her  message  was  inspiring  and  caused  some  of  the  girls 
to  think  more  seriously  of  doing  foreign  work. 

The  cabinet  members  told  about  their  work  Sunday  evening,  No- 
vember 6,  and  the  Membership  Committee  gave  out  application  blanks 
for  new  girls  to  fill  in. 

The  Friday  evening  services  have  been  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  new  girls.  The  old  members  have  done  most  of  this 
work,  but  Miss  Graham  did  a  great  deal  on  the  Friday  evening  pre- 
vious to  the  call  for  members.  She  told  what  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  and 
what  it  stands  for,  and  what  it  has  meant  to  her. 

The  recognition  service  was  held  Sunday  evening,  November  20. 

Daisy  Williams,  '22. 


Literary  Societies. 

Officers  fob  1921-22 

Lanier 

President   Annie  Rtjtti  Joyner 

Vice-President    Louise   Diggs 

Secretary    Mary   Ballance 

Treasurer    Mary   iFrancis    Pittard 

Critic   Katie  Yates 

Beatrice  James,  chief 
Lucy  Andrews 

Marshals V  Mary  Brock 

Elsie  Wilson 
Julia  Gatlinq 

Poe 

President   Oma  O'Briant 

Vice-President    Mildred    Lyon 

Secretary    Kate  Newsome 

Treasurer  Hortense  Mohorne 

Critic    Fannie   Johnson 

JNeola  Spivey 
Mamie  Hayes 
Neola  Spivey 
Elizabeth  Boney 

\Jn  Saturday,  October  22,  each  new  girl  awaited  anxiously  to  re- 
ceive an  invitation  from  one  of  the  societies.  The  old  girls  too,  were 
very  anxious  to  know  which  society  her  new  girl  friend  would  become 
a  member  of.  On  Saturday  morning  the  curiosity  of  all  was  set- 
tled, for  each  new  girl  received  an  invitation  of  welcome  from  the 
society  which  she  was  to  join.     The  invitation  ceremonies  of  the 
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societies  took  place  that  night;  each  society  reports  having  spent  a 
delightful  evening. 


Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

On  the  evening  of  October  22,  1921,  about  seven  or  eight  trucks  full 
of  Poes  found  themselves  on  their  way  to  the  Joyner  School.  A  mer- 
ry group  of  folks  they  were,  judging  from  the  songs  and  gay  laughter 
that  floated  about  almost  as  freely  as  did  the  fog  of  dust.  If  there 
were  any  fears  among  the  new  girls  concerning  the  mysteries  of 
initiation,  they  concealed  them  well  by  their  happy,  care-free  moods. 
After  what  seemed  a  very  short  ride  outside  the  town  limits,  an  ab- 
rupt turn  was  made  and  the  Poes  had  reached  their  destination. 
Nearly  everyone  seemed  possessed  with  a  desire  to  investigate  the 
building  with  its  mysterious  shadows  cast  about  by  dim  lights.  Es- 
pecially, did  the  old  girls  want  to  find  out  something  about  the  place 
that  they  had  heard  the  Seniors  talk  about  so  much  last  year.  A 
very  delightful  picnic  supper  was  then  served  on  the  school  grounds. 
Immediately  after  supper,  the  initiation  proper  began.  Here  again 
the  new  girls  showed  little  fear  and  a  surprising  amount  of  compos- 
ure. A  short,  interesting  program  was  rendered  following  the 
initiation,  during  which  ice  cream  cones  were  served.  Miss  Hilda 
t)uke  from  time  to  time  delighted  all  with  instrumental  solos  of 
favorite  songs.  Mr.  Austin  gave  a  talk  that  brought  forth  a  great 
deal  of  applause.  By  the  time  the  program  was  completed,  nearly 
everyone  was  tired  out  and  sleepy  and  was  ready  to  start  home 
again.  Along  with  the  dust,  everyone  brought  back  with  her  an 
evening  of  experiences  altogether  pleasurable,  enjoyable,  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten. 


Sidney  Lanier. 

Again  the  Laniers  held  their  meeting  for  initiation  around  a  large 
campfire  on  the  hill  above  Rock  Spring.  Committees  of  the  old  girls 
had  gone  ahead  and  made  preparations  for  the  amusements  of  the 
evening.  At  twilight  the  new  members,  the  old  girls  and  members 
of  the  faculty  gathered  on  the  basket  ball  court.  The  new  girls  and 
old  girls  were  divided  according  to  their  birthdays,  and  then  started 
in  double  file  to  Rock  Spring.  Much  of  the  excitement  as  they  were 
going,  was  the  crossing  of  fences  and  the  foot  log.  As  the  girls 
neared  Rock  Spring  they  could  see  the  campfires  burning  and  could 
hear  the  old  girls  singing  and  giving  yells  of  welcome.     It  was  a  very 
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impressive  sight  to  see  how  every  one  caught  the  spirit  of  the  evening, 
as  they  gathered  around  the  Sidney  Lanier  Banner  and  were  wel- 
comed by  the  president.  Songs,  story  telling,  fortune  telling,  toasting 
weiners  and  marshmallows  constituted  the  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing. Every  one  enjoyed  the  trip  and  came  home  declaring  that  it  had 
been  a  very  pleasant  and  unusual  evening. 


Classes. 

All  the  classes  in  school  have  been  organized  except  the  "College 

2"  class. 

Senior  Class 

President Lillie  Mae  Dawson 

Vice-President    Ruth    S  winney 

Secretary    Cleona    Minshew 

Treasurer  Lorene  Early 

Critic    Cyrena   Allen 

Doorkeeper    Elizabeth   Boney 

Junior  Class 

President    Mary    Baggette 

Vice-President   Lucy  Goodwin 

Secretary    Nina   Rogers 

Treasurer   Clara   Dowdy 

Critic    Mabel    Wooten 

"College  1" 

President    Annie   Blanche   Herring 

Vice-President    Mary    Shelton    McArthur 

Secretary-Treasurer     Clara    Lewis 

Doorkeeper    Emma    Alldrook 

"B"  Class  (Last  year  High  School) 

President     Lina    Stevens 

Vice-President    Nina   Ruth    Spivey 

Secretary     Hortense    Mohorne 

Treasurer    Bettie    Carraway 

Critic    Bertha    Bullock 

Doorkeeper    Helen    Knott 

"A"   Class 

President    Teeny    Mohorne 

Vice-President    Susan    Pittard 

Secretary    Blanche    Sutton 

Treasurer Syble    Ladyen 

Critic     Bertha  Bulluck 

Doorkeeper    Mana    Bradley 


Athletic  League. 

This  year  the  Athletic  League  organized  earlier  than  usual  and  as 
a  result,  the  classes  have  organized  their  respective  teams  and  are  do- 
ing excellent  work.  More  girls  are  taking  part  in  athletics  this  year 
than  there  were  last  year.  Each  class  is  very  anxious  to  know  who 
the  winning  team  in  the  "Thanksgiving  Basket  Ball  Game"  will  be. 
[Since  going  to  press  the  game  has  come  off  and  the  Juniors  won.] 


SCHOOL  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 
The  Opening. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  had  a  full  opening  and 
the  most  satisfactory  in  many  respects  of  any  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  The  high  schools  are  sending  better  prepared  students  which 
greatly  simplifies  the  classification. 

The  registration  of  new  students  of  the  Training  School  is  com- 
pleted in  two  days  with  the  exception  of  those  that  enter  late.  The  first 
the  old  students  registered  and  the  second  the  new  ones.  The  third  day 
regular  class  room  work  proceeds  as  if  there  had  been  no  vacation  to 
interrupt. 

At  the  first  assembly  of  the  school  year  President  Wright  devoted 
most  of  the  time  to  the  explanation  of  courses,  giving  instructions 
about  registration  and  to  other  routine  matters.  He  called  especial 
attention  to  the  new  courses,  urging  the  students  to  be  careful  in  mak- 
ing the  right  start.  This  is  the  first  fall  term  that  the  four  year 
course  has  been  offered.  There  are  a  number  of  new  students  who  en- 
ter with  the  intention  of  staying  the  full  four  years,  others  that  are 
shifting  from  the  two  to  the  four  year  course  and  some  that  have  been 
graduated  from  the  school  who  are  here  to  take  advanced  work.  The 
majority  of  the  students,  however,  are  taking  the  regular  two  year 
normal  school  course. 

President  Wright  announced  that  hereafter  those  who  wish  to  train 
for  teaching  in  a  high  school  will  also  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  in  this  school,  for,  by  act  of  the  legislature  and  decision  of  the 
courts,  this  school  is  required  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,  and  the  high  schools  are  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system. 


Anniversary  of  First  Opening  of  the  School. 

The  thirteenth  opening  of  the  school  was  appropriately  celebrated 
on  the  morning  of  October  5.  This  year  the  date  marked  the  opening 
of  the  first  week  after  the  opening  of  school. 

Mr.  Y.  T.  Ormond,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ever  since  the  school  was  established, 
was  the  fitting  one  to  make  the  leading  talk  to  the  students  on  this  day. 
He  spoke  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  the  school,  and 
traced  its  growth  and  influence  from  the  first  time  it  was  brought. 
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before  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  He  has  ever  been 
one  to  see  the  great  need  for  such  an  institution  and  has  worked  con- 
tinuously for  the  success  of  the  school.  He  has  rejoiced  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  students  who  have  gone  out  from  its  walls,  and  has  had 
faith  that  such  a  school  with  such  a  spirit  and  with  such  leaders  will 
be  a  greater  and  greater  power  in  the  State.  The  girls  caught  some 
of  this  feeling  and  he  made  them  realize  the  great  privilege  to 
be  trained  for  service  in  North  Carolina  in  a  school  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  Chas.  O'H.  Laughinghouse,  school  physician,  also  spoke.  He 
confined  his  address  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  health  problems,  and 
told  in  an  interesting  way  what  health  means  to  success  in  school  as 
well  as  in  business  life.  He  urged  the  young  women  to  give  proper 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  their  health  at  all  times  and  in  this 
way  be  prepared  to  meet  the  duties  of  life  from  a  physical  as  well  as 
intellectual  standpoint. 

Some  of  the  interesting  facts  and  figures  given  that  day  received 
editorial  comments  from  the  two  newspapers  of  the  town,  and  theoe 
are  given  below: 

Did  you  know —  that  Pitt  County  is  the  home  of  the  East  Caro- 
lina Teachers  Training  School — a  State  Institution,  valued  at 
approximately  $1,000,000 — Total  number  of  students  enrolled 
during  the  history  of  the  school  over  7,000,  supervised  by  a  faculty 
of  thirty-five.  A  full  four  year  course  is  given,  terminating  with 
a  degree. — Greenville  Reflector. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  Greenville  and  Pitt  county  is  proud 
of  more  than  another  it  is  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 
School,  which  on  yesterday  reached  its  twelfth  milestone  in  its 
career  as  an  educational  institution  of  learning.  Twelve  years  ago, 
October  the  fifth,  the  school  was  opened  to  the  young  women  of 
North  Carolina,  the  primary  object  being  the  training  of  the  young 
womanhood  of  the  State  to  become  fit  in  every  way  to  teach  our 
boys  and  girls  to  become  the  citizens  they  should  be  in  the  years 
to  come.  According  to  President  R.  H.  Wright,  the  number  of 
young  ladies  to  enroll  the  first  year  were  174  and  since  that 
auspicious  hour,  over  7,000  have  matriculated  at  this  well-known 
institution.  This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  record,  especially  is  it 
wonderful  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  graduate  from  the  institution  has  cast  one  blot  on  their 
alma  mater  but  they  have  each  and  every  one  reflected  credit 
upon    themselves,    and    the    college    from    which    they    were    given 
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their  diploma.  While  not  all  of  the  graduates  have  followed  the 
teaching  profession,  those  who  have  performed  the  task  committed 
unto  them  have  done  so  meritoriously  and  creditably.  And  they  have 
been  no  small  factor  in  helping  to  build  up  the  rural  school,  the  city 
school  and  every  other  educational  institution  in  the  state  and  else- 
where. North  Carolina  never  performed  a  better  act  than  when  it 
decided  to  establish  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School,  for 
its  worth  has  long  and  long  ago  been  fully  demonstrated  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

It  has  helped  to  purge  every  community,  where  its  graduates  have 
cast  their  lot,  of  unwholesomeness,  and  placed  in  its  stead  high  morals 
and  ideals  that  will  long  live  after  those  planting  them  have  been  for- 
gotten. The  motto  of  the  institution,  "to  serve,"  has  always  been 
practised  by  its  graduates,  hence  the  entire  state  has  been  made  all 
the  better  through  the  high  ideals  taught  and  engendered  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousands  of  young  ladies  who  have  come 
forth  to  engage  in  the  battle  of  life  for  the  mastery. 

While  the  graduates  from  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 
School  have  proven  worthy  of  their  alma  mater,  there  is  something 
back  of  all  this,  and  this  is  the  wisdom  and  judgment  displayed  by 
the  board  of  trustees  in  the  selection  of  its  president  and  those  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  school.  President 
Wright  and  every  member  of  his  capable  faculty  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  build  up  an  institution,  not  only  creditable  to  the  state, 
but  to  the  nation.  As  a  result  of  their  indefatigable  effort  the  Train- 
ing School  stands  out  today  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  country. 
Right  from  the  beginning  its  influence  for  good  was  felt,  and  this  in- 
fluence has  broadened  and  expanded  all  these  years.  To  speak  of 
Greenville  and  Pitt  county  is  to  speak  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School.  That  it  has  been  a  God-send  to  this  community 
needs  no  argument  to  establish  and  what  it  means  to  the  community 
in  the  years  to  come  is  only  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past. 

Felicitations  to  trustees,  faculty  and  students.  Yesterday  was  in- 
deed a  glad  day  for  the  institution  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  wo- 
men of  North  Carolina.  It  has  had  a  great  mission  to  fulfill  and  we 
are  glad  to  note  that  it  is  measuring  up  to  the  expectations  of  those 
who  twelve  years  ago  saw  the  first  student  to  enter  its  doors  to  help 
make  the  state  better  and  purer  for  having  entered.  Long  live  the 
East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School,  its  faculty  and  every  grad- 
uate therefrom. — Greenville  News  Editorial. 
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The  New  Superintendent  of  Pitt  County. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Superintendent  of  Pitt  County,  by  virtue  of 
his  position  becomes  teacher  of  Public  School  Administration  in 
place  of  Superintendent  Underwood  who  is  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  comes  directly  from  Harnett  County,  where  he  had 
been  superintendent  for  one  year.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  the  class  of  '15.  He  has  been  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Hillsboro,  Benson,  Belwood,  Bethel,  and  he 
was  in  the  army  for  one  year. 

He  and  Mr.  Underwood  had  worked  together  and  he  perhaps  under- 
stands conditions  in  Pitt  County  better  than  any  other  man  who  could 
have  been  found  for  the  place.  He  assisted  Mr.  Underwood  in  the 
superintendent's  office  during  one  summer.  He  was  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Underwood's  ideas  and  ideals  and  will  carry  the 
work  on  along  the  same  lines.  There  will  be  no  tearing  down  and 
changing  of  policies.  He  pitched  into  the  work  the  first  of  July, 
with  sleeves  rolled  up.  He  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  is  an  indefatig- 
able worker,  and  works  intelligently.  He  is  already  pushing  forward 
many  progressive  plans. 

He  made  an  excellent  impression  at  his  first  teachers'  meeting. 
While  he  did  not  map  out  any  formal  policy  for  the  year,  did  not  in- 
dulge in  high  sounding  phrases  promising  things  beyond  the  power 
of  mere  man  to  accomplish,  he  did  indicate  some  of  the  things  he  ex- 
pected to  be  done.  The  meeting  was  devoted  largely  to  routine  work, 
and  this  seemed  to  be  the  keynote  to  what  he  expects  to  do  himself  and 
what  he  expects  of  others.  He  called  on  his  teachers  to  give  good, 
honest  work  for  what  the  county  pays  them.  He  asked  for  their  co- 
operation in  making  this  the  best  year  Pitt  County  has  ever  had.  He 
begged  the  teachers  not  to  feel  that  they  were  making  any  sacrifices 
to  teach  in  this  county ;  each  teacher  acted  as  a  free  agent  and  asked 
for  the  work  which  was  given  her  or  him.  It  was  forced  on  no  one- 
If  any  teacher  thought  she  had  the  worst  school  in  the  county  she  had 
certainly  taken  the  first  step  to  make  it  the  worst.  He  said  he  was 
tired  of  so  much  talk  about  the  poor  underpaid  teacher  and  feared  it 
had  a  tendency  to  make  the  teachers  feel  sorry  for  themselves,  which 
was  not  the  best  state  of  mind  for  one  to  have  in  order  to  give  the  best 
service.  But  he  also  wished  them  to  know  that  he  did  believe  the 
laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  had  done  the  best  he  could  for 
them  in  the  way  of  salary. 
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The  other  county  organizations  were  represented  at  this  meeting. 
Mr.  K.  T.  Futrell,  the  County  Welfare  Officer,  explained  to  the 
teachers  what  their  part  should  be  in  helping  to  carry  out  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law.  Miss  Louisa  Hubbard,  the  Red  Cross  Com- 
munity worker,  made  a  short  inspirational  talk,  offering  her  services 
to  the  teachers  and  telling  them  of  how  she  could  help  them  and  they 
could  help  her.  Mr.  Smith  secretary  of  the  Pitt  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  made  a  good  short  talk. 

The  classes  were  organized  for  the  Reading  Circle  work.  There 
are  three  classes,  the  one  for  the  high  school  conducted  by  Supt.  J.  H. 
Rose,  of  the  Greenville  schools.  The  one  for  the  teachers  of  the  in- 
termediate grades,  which  is  studying  methods  in  arithmetic,  is  con- 
ducted by  Miss  McKinney,  of  the  Training  School  faculty,  and  the 
one  for  the  primary  teachers  is  conducted  by  Miss  Whiteside. 


Faculty  Members. 

There  were  a  number  of  changes  in  Model  School  Faculty  this  fall. 
Miss  MacFadyen,  who  has  been  principal  ever  since  it  opened,  has  be- 
come helping  teacher  for  last  year's  Senior  Class,  and  Miss  McClel- 
land has  taken  her  place  as  principal.  Miss  Mary  Sharp,  of  near 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  a  graduate  of  Winthrop  College  and  student  of 
Georgia  Peabody  for  teachers,  is  teacher  of  1st  grade. 

Miss  Magnolia  Scoville,  a  graduate  of  Western  Kentucky  Normal 
and  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  who  for  eight  years  has  been  a 
critic  teacher  at  Georgia  State  School  at  Athens,  took  charge  of  5th 
grade  in  place  of  Miss  Margaret  Coble  who  has  become  Rural  Super- 
visor in  Harnett  County. 

Miss  Hallie  Scoville,  her  sister,  also  a  graduate  of  Western  Ken- 
tucky Normal  and  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  is  teacher  of  the 
3rd  grade. 

Miss  Hattie  Daly  of  Kinston  is  teacher  of  second  grade  in  place 
of  Miss  Lida  Taylor. 

The  three  teachers  in  the  Joyner  School  are  all  new  this  year.  Two 
of  them  are  graduates  of  the  Training  School,  the  principal,  Miss 
Nonie  Johnson,  and  the  teacher  of  the  intermediate  grades,  Miss 
Vermelle  Worthington.  The  primary  teacher,  Miss  Mary  Nesbitt 
comes  from  South  Carolina. 


The  Helping  Teacher. 

Miss  MacFadyen  as  "helping  teacher"  has  been  busy  all  the  fall 
following  up  the  girls  from  the  class  of  1921  and  finding  out  their 
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problems  and  giving  the  needed  advice  or  help.  To  every  one  she 
carries  encouragement  and  cheer.  The  inexperienced  teacher  who 
know3  something  is  wrong,  but  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  rejoices  to  have 
some  one  come  in  and  point  it  out.  Another  seems  to  be  getting  on 
all  right  but  is  not  sure,  and  she  gets  assurance.  Miss  MacFadyen  is 
making  the  rounds  of  the  class  so  that  all  will  get  the  benefit  of  her 
visit  before  they  can  go  far  wrong.  President  Wright  in  a  letter  to 
the  superintendent  sets  forth  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  work : 

"In  our  efforts  to  be  of  service  to  the  students  who  were  graduated 
from  our  school  this  year  we  have  established  what  we  call  a  Help- 
ing Teacher.  For  some  time  I  have  been  convinced  that  such  a  per- 
son could  be  of  invaluable  service  to  the  graduate  who  is  teaching  for 
the  first  time.  Miss  Miriam  MacFadyen  has  been  chosen  for  this 
important  position  because  of  her  rich  experience,  splendid  ability, 
and  unusual  fitness  for  this  type  of  work.  She  knows  personally  each 
of  these  young  women  and,  as  Principal  of  our  Model  School  last  year, 
she  came  in  touch  with  them  in  the  way  that  enables  her  to  render  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  each  of  them  in  many  of  their  perplexing 
problems — such  as  we  all  meet  the  first  year  of  our  teaching  experi- 
ence. 

Miss  MacFadyen  is  to  spend  the  entire  year  in  the  field  with  these 
young  women.  If  you  have  any  of  our  1921  graduates,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  have  Miss  MacFadyen  visit  them  this  year,  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  giving  me  the  name  and  teaching  address  of  each.  I 
would  like  to  have  this  data  as  soon  as  convenient  so  Miss  MacFadyen 
can  plan  her  trips.  If  you  should  find  one  of  our  1921  graduates  in 
need  of  immediate  help,  please  let  me  know  and  Miss  MacFadyen  will 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  this  teacher  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  believe  there  are  great  possibilities  for  this  follow  up  work, — ■ 
this  counsel  and  advice  to  our  recent  graduates  through  a  member  of 
our  faculty.  We  wish  to  give  this  scheme  a  thorough  trial.  Your 
sympathetic  cooperation  and  wholehearted  support  is  earnestly  de- 
sired. On  the  other  hand,  we  clo  not  wish  to  go  into  your  schools  un- 
less you  would  like  for  us  to  do  so. 

So  far  as  I  know  this  idea  has  never  been  tried  out.  I  believe  it 
should  be  a  great  factor  in  teacher  training.  I  trust  you  will  help 
us  heln  you  help  our  recent  graduates  do  an  exceptionally  good  year's 
work." 

Miss  Muffly  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  teachers  meeting  in 
two  counties,  Craven  and  Hertford.  In  both  of  these  counties  the 
teachers  were  in  session  three  days  and  every  phase  of  school  work 
was  taken  up  and  discussed.     The  teachers  not  only  gained  inspira- 
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tion  but  much  information  about  what  they  are  to  do  throughout  the 
year.  Miss  Muffly  had  charge  of  the  discussions  and  demonstrations 
of  public  music  and  community  singing.  She  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  prospects  in  both  counties  and  sees  possibilities  of  an  awakening 
along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Austin  attended  the  Conetoe  Community  Fair  and  was  the 
chief  speaker.  His  subject  was  "Some  Essentials  of  Rural  Educa- 
tion." He  evidently  made  a  good  talk  judging  from  the  reports  that 
reached  the  school.  He  found  the  occasion  an  inspiring  one.  He  was 
especially  pleased  with  the  cotton  judging  contest  in  which  both  the 
girls  and  boys  took  part. 

The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  high  school  building  and  consist- 
ed of  the  school  exhibit,  farm  products,  fancy  work,  sewing  and  canned 
goods,  cakes  and  pies,  etc.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  was 
the  curio  room.  The  Tarboro  Southerner  gave  a  full  report  and  the 
following  is  clipped  from  that: 

"The  front  room  of  the  school  contained  the  school  exhibit.  The 
walls  of  this  room  were  covered  with  free-hand  drawings  and  nature 
study  books.  On  the  tables  arranged  in  this  room  were  the  arts  and 
craftwork.  There  were  log  cabins,  rabbit  boxes,  flower  stands,  settees, 
hog  troughs,  clothes  racks,  log  carts,  churns,  hammocks,  wheel- 
barrows, rolling  pins,  chicken  coops,  hay  racks,  wooden  mallets,  pine 
straw  baskets,  small  basketball  and  croquet  sets,  doll  houses,  barnyard 
scenes,  wooden  axes,  hammers  and  pickaxes. 

"All  these  articles  were  made  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  school. 

"In  the  curio  room  was  found  a  flax  wheel  used  long  before  the  civil 
war,  also  a  hand  made  cotton  gin,  owned  by  John  D.  Walston  for 
eighty  years.  This  gin  was  given  to  Mr.  Walston  the  year  he  was 
born  by  one  of  his  kinsmen,  Mr.  Everett. 

"Upon  the  table  were  dresses  worn  by  some  of  Governor  Caswell's 
people,  also  several  pieces  of  crockery  used  by  the  same  family.  The 
display  of  civil  war  swords  and  pistols  was  good  and  these  implements 
of  war  called  to  memory  the  great  war  of  1961-65." 


The  Training  School  people  were  delighted  to  have  a  visit  from 
Supt.  S.  B.  Underwood.  His  coming  was  treated  as  the  home-com- 
ing of  one  who  belonged  to  the  school,  for  he  still  seems  to  belong  to 
Greenville,  Pitt  county  and  the  Training  School.  President  Wright 
said  that  he  needed  no  introduction.  He  said  that  the  only  reason 
he  was  allowed  to  leave  for  Raleigh  was  because  it  had  the  most  dif- 
ficult public  school  problem  in  North  Carolina  and  they  needed  him 
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to  solve  it,  and  be  is  doing  it.  He  has  already  made  the  newspapers 
stop  knocking  the  schools. 

Mr.  Underwood  made  a  happy  little  heart  to  heart  talk  to  the  girls, 
bringing  greetings  from  the  Wake  County  Alumnae  Association. 

The  girls  from  the  Training  School  who  are  teaching  in  Raleigh 
and  in  Wake  county  are  making  good,  is  the  news  he  brings.  He  re- 
called that  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Training  School  years  ago,  he  said 
when  a  girl  comes  out  of  this  institution  she  gets  something  that  makes 
her  want  to  teach,  and  he  still  says  the  same  thing. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  students  would  always  keep  two 
things:  The  instinct  to  serve  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  job.  There 
will  be  no  doubt  about  their  doing  their  tasks  if  they  get  these  plus 
the  background  they  get  in  the  school. 

He  urged  them  not  to  get  sorry  for  themselves  and  feel  that  school 
teachers  have  the  hardest  time  of  any  folks  in  the  world.  There  has 
been  so  much  of  that  kind  of  thing  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
teacher's  losing  sight  of  what  is  expected  of  her. 

A  baptism  of  the  spirit  of  service  is  needed.  First,  last  and  all  the 
time  a  teacher  should  remember  her  obligation  and  not  her  price. 


On  November  14,  Franceska  Kasper  Lawson  scored  a  second  bril- 
liant success  as  this  is  the  second  time  she  has  appeared  before  a 
Greenville  audience.  Her  singing  seemed  even  more  beautiful  than 
last  year.  She  sang  some  of  the  same  songs  and  a  few  others.  At  the 
close  the  audience  refused  to  leave,  so  she  sang  as  an  encore  "Annie 
Laurie."  It  was  a  beautiful  ending  to  a  happy  evening  to  send  the 
people  in  the  audience  home  with  these  lovely  old  favorite  songs 
singing  in  their  ears  and  hearts.  There  was  a  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

1  CLASSICAL  AIRS 

A — Polly  Willis Arne 

B— Swiss  Echo  Song Thrane 

2  SONGS  OP  OTHER  LANDS 

A — Hymns  to  the  Sun  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or"       .       .       Rimshy  Korsakoff 

B — The  Three   Cavaliers  Dargomyztsky 

C — Twilight  Massenet 

D — Villanelle  Del  Acgna 

3  ENGLISH  AND   AMERICAN  SONGS 

A — The  Lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest Parker 

B — Requital  Ernest  Lent 

(Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Lawson) 

C — Daddy's'  Sweetheart  Lehman 

D— A  Little  Bit  of  Honey  Bond 

E — Lindly  Neidlinger 

P — The  Heart  Call  Frederick  Yauder 

4  Aria   and   Polonaise   From   Mignon  Thomas 
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Rev.  R.  Murphy  Williams  of  Greensboro,  who  is  in  the  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  chairman  of  religious  work  in 
the  State  institutions  of  North  Carolina,  was  a  visitor  in  the  Train- 
ing School  today.  He  has  visited  each  State  school  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  report  to  the  Synod  of  his  church  which  is  meeting 
in  Tarboro.  He  announced  that  he  did  not  come  as  an  inspector, 
but  as  one  bringing  the  offer  of  his  church  to  serve  the  institution 
in  any  and  every  way  possible. 

He  commented  on  the  excellent  religious  work  done  in  this  school 
and  said  that  the  religious  conditions  are  perhaps  better  here 
than  those  in  any  he  had  visited  because  of  the  smaller  size;  as 
numbers  increase,  difficulties  increase.  President  Wright  asked 
the  students  who  were  members  of  the  church  to  hold  up 
their  hands  and  it  seemed  as  if  almost  all  the  hands  went  up. 

Dr.  Williams  read  as  the  scripture  lesson  Isaiah's  call  and  made 
an  excellent  application  of  the  lesson. 


On  November  13,  the  Training  School  was  very  fortunate  in 
having  Mr.  P.  Y.  Winters  from  the  State  Experiment  Station 
of  Paleigh,  to  make  a  visit  to  the  school.  He  made  an  excellent 
talk  at  the  assembly  hour  on  seed  selection.  He  compared  the 
heritage  of  plant  seeds  to  the  heritage  of  the  human  race,  and 
showed  how  each  of  the  plants  is  improved,  because  of  careful 
seed  selection. 


President  Wright  gave  a  series  of  talks  on  the  Public  High 
Schools  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  assembly  hour,  explaining  and 
bringing  out  the  distinctions  between  the  different  types  of  schools 
and  making  clear  what  a  standard  school  means.  His  talks  were 
really  an  interpretation  of  Dr.  Highsmith's  bulletin  on  the 
High  School  of  North  Carolina. 

The  reason  why  this  school  offers  a  two-year  High  School  Course 
is  because  there  are  some  girls  that  do  not  have  access  to  a  standard 
high  school  in  North  Carolina.  Until  the  State  provides  ample 
facilities  we  will  continue  to  offer  this  course. 

Following  these  series  of  talks  President  Wright  gave  another 
series   of  talks   on  law   and   order.      He   explained  very  carefully 
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the  Jewish  and  Roman  laws.  Then  he  showed  how  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  were  based  on  these.  The  students  always  enjoy 
these  series  of  talks  from  President  Wright. 

In  one  of  these  talks  he  congratulated  the  students  that  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  live  in  one  of  the  fifty  most  productive 
counties  in  the  Union,  North  Carolina  boasts  three,  namely:  Robe- 
son, Johnson,  and  Pitt. 


The  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School  Unit  of  Teachers 
Assembly  was  organized  soon  after  the  opening  of  school  and  the 
three  delegates  to  which  the  Unit  is  entitled  were  elected  as  follows : 

President  Wright,  Mr.  Austin,  Miss  Jenkins :  Alternates,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Miss  McFayden,  Miss  McClelland.  Several  other  teach- 
ers attended  also. 


Hallowe'en  Party. 

The  Senior  class  on  the  evening  of  October  30  gave  the  stu- 
dents a  most  thrilling  and  delightful  time.  Spirits,  ghosts,  red 
and  black  devils,  held  sway  throughout  the  evening. 

The  girls  were  divided  into  six  groups  and  each  group  was  led 
to  a  different  spot  on  the  campus  for  a  picnic  supper.  As  dusk 
began  to  creep  upon  them  so  did  ghosts  and  witches.  Spooky 
feelings  gripped  the  guests  and  made  them  look  twice  at  each 
bush  as  they  passed  it  on  their  way  to  the  supper.  Stunts  were 
performed  and  after  supper,  guided  by  spirits  they  groped  their 
way  through  the  "hall  of  horrors"  in  the  basement  of  the  admin- 
istration building,  with  bats  flying  in  their  faces  and  came  at 
last  into  "the  room  of  the  corpse"  where  ghosts  hovered  moaning 
over  the  loss  of  their  dear  one. 

Blue  Beard's  room  was  the  next  place  of  interest.  The  heads 
of  his  wives  were  seen  hanging  by  their  hair  and  Blue  Beard  sat 
sharpening  his  knives, 

A  more  cheerful  scene  was  in  the  room  where  bobbing  for  apples 
was  the  fun.  Fortune  telling  booths  were  popular.  In  one  brightly 
lighted  room  groups  entertained  themselves  as  they  pleased,  after 
which  the  girls  sought  the  auditorium  to  enjoy  the  picture  show. 

The  Seniors  gave  a  serenade  after  the  lights  were  out. 


Churches  Entertain. 

On  the  second  Monday  of  school  from   8  to   10   p.  m.,   all   the 
churches  in  Greenville  gave  receptions  complimentary  to  the  stu- 
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denta  of  the  Training  School.  All  the  churches  were  beautifully 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  Musical  programs  with  many  varying 
features  of  interest  were  rendered  by  the  different  churches.  De- 
lightful refreshments  were  served  and  the  occasion  will  long  be 
remembered  as  a  very  enjoyable  one  by  all  who  attended.  Each 
girl  felt  as  she  returned  that  she  had  chosen  the  best  church  in  town. 


Among  one  of  the  enjoyable  activities  of  the  school,  is  the 
Thursday  Evening  Story  Hour.  This  is  a  revival  from  years  past. 
For  awhile  there  seemed  to  be  no  time  for  it,  but  it  has  been 
revived.  Each  one  that  attends  goes  away  feeling  that  she  has 
spent  an  hour  in  a  most  profitable  yet  pleasant  way.  This  story 
hour  not  only  brings  joy  to  the  listeners  but  it  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  for  recreation  also.  During  the  twilight  hour  the  girls 
gather  in  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  Rest  Room, 
bringing  sofa  pillows  and  chairs.  Some  sit  on  the  floor  and  some 
in  chairs,  forming  a  circle  to  bring  the  spirit  of  the  group  into 
harmony.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  thoughts  is  that  the  ones  who 
tell  the  stories  are  volunteers  from  any  class  in  school.  Each 
time  the  chairman  of  the  "Story  Telling  Hour''  tries  to  have  a 
teacher  give  a  story  or  a  reading  to  the  group.  It  is  quite  inter- 
esting to  note  how  the  girls;  will  lose  all  thought  of  other  things 
and  become  so  attentive  to  the  story.  Only  those  who  attend  can 
know  and  appreciate  the  full  value  of  the  "Story  Hour." 


August  Commencement. 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  summer  school  was  held  the  first 
formal  August  commencement  to  which  the  public  was  invited, 
and  the  first  when  a  special  out  of  school  time  had  been  set  aside 
for  the  occasion.  Graduation  exercises  have  been  held  for  the 
two  years  before  but  at  the  morning  Assembly  of  the  last  day.  The 
class  this  year  was  the  largest  August  class  and  was  a  strong 
class.  Ten  young  women  received  diplomas.  When  the  Director 
of  the  summer  school,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  presented  these  to  Pres- 
ident Wright  for  graduation,  President  Wright  said  that  he  turned 
over  to  the  summer  school  nine  young  women  from  the  class  and  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  creditable  if  there  had  been  no  casual- 
ties, but  he  had  not  hoped  that  there  would  be  any  gain. 

President  Wright  delivered  a  strong  address  full  of  inspiration 
and  good  will. 
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The  special  music  was  beautiful.  The  glee  club  sang  songs 
from  the  lovely  operetta  "Three  Springs."  Miss  Pritchett,  the 
Public  School  Music  teacher  who  had  charge  of  the  music,  ex- 
plained briefly  the  story  of  the  operetta  and  interpreted  the  songs. 

The  young  women  receiving  diplomas  were  as  follows:  Misses 
Gladys  Ballance,  Nannie  Lee  Elks,  Daisy  Everett,  Eunice  Hoover, 
Aileen  Jones,  Lila  Mae  Justice,  Ruth  Poindexter,  Etta  Rowland, 
Sara  Smith  and  Chesson  VanLandingham. 


Song  Recital  by  Miss  Joyner  and  Dr.  Poteat. 

The  College  group  of  students  in  the  summer  school  gave  the 
school  and  the  town  a  great  treat  by  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  hear  two  such  artists  as  Dr.  Hubert  Poteat  and  Miss  Arlene 
Joyner.  The  recital  was  a  brilliant  success.  The  Greenville  pa- 
pers had  the  following  to  say  about  it. 

"The  song  recital  Saturday  evening  by  Dr.  Hubert  M.  Poteat 
and  Miss  Arlene  Joyner  was  a  brilliant  success.  Both  of  the 
artists  were  in  excellent  voice  and  fine  humor  and  the  audience 
was  very  responsive  and  appreciative.  The  program  was  varied, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  heavy  dramatic  numbers  from  the 
operas,  through  the  rollicking  Kipling  numbers,  to  tender  ballads 
and  negro  spirituals.  Both  were  generous  with  encores,  singing 
popular  songs,  some  of  them  by  special  request. 

Dr.  Poteat  played  his  own  accompaniments  and  told  the  story 
or  read  the  words  of  his  songs  in  a  free  and  informal  manner 
that  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  program.  His  rich, 
powerful  baritone  voice  rang  out  in  its  full  power  in  the  first 
number,  "The  Prologue"  and  in  "On  the  Road  to  Mandalay"  and 
"The  Trumpeter."  In  "Where's  My  Boy"  it  ran  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  emotions,  from  curiosity  to  deep  despair.  His  singing  of 
the  negro  spirituals  was  perhaps  the  most  artistic  of  all,  those 
negro  melodies  sung  in  "white  folks  style"  as  he  said.  His  clever 
interpretation  of  "Long  Ago  in  Alcala"  gave  a  humorous  turn 
to  the  program  that  was  delightful.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
were  the  favorite  songs,  for  some  liked  one  and  some  another. 

Miss  Joyner  went  even  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  her 
friends,  who  expected  much  of  her.  Her  stage  presence  is  charm- 
ing, she  is  graceful  and  has  an  ease  of  manner  that  wins  her  audience 
at  once.  There  were  no  signs  whatever  of  nervousness  or  strain, 
but  perfect  poise.  She  has  a  voice  of  great  brilliancy  and  power 
and  has  that  quality  much  coveted  by  musicians,  which  they  call 
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timbre.  The  only  fault  that  the  audience  found  with  her  was 
that  she  did  not  sing  more. 

Her  first  number,  "The  Star,"  she  sang  brilliantly  and  artis- 
tically. In  her  second  number  sweetness  and  appeal  to  the 
tenderer  emotions  marked  her  singing.  In  the  selection  from  the 
opera  the  wonder  of  her  voice  was  manifested,  and  her  power 
of  interpretation.  She  showed  a  beautiful  balanced  equation 
between  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional.  Her  conception  of 
the  intellectual  in  this  was  fine.  The  dramatic  fire  displayed  in 
this  made  one  see  that  she  has  the  qualities  that  make  a  grand 
opera  singer. 

Miss  Ida  Pritchett  played  Miss  Joyner's  accompaniments  with 
ease  and  spirit,  fitting  into  the  mood  of  the  singer  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  out  the  best  in  her  voice.  One  of  the  most 
delightful  features  of  the  occasion  was  the  appreciation  the 
artists  felt  for  each  other. 

The  public  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  college  group  in  the 
summer  school  for  giving  them  the  rare  opportunity  of  hearing 
two  great  artists  in  one  evening.  The  proceeds  will  go  to  the 
worthy  cause  of  adding  to  the  alumnae  fund  for  an  endowed 
scholarship  for  some  worthy  student." 


Pitt  County  Community  Sing. 

The  Pitt  County  Community  Sing  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
events  that  has  ever  taken  place  on  the  Training  School  campus. 
On  the  last  Sunday  night  of  the  Summer  School  groups  gathered 
at  the  places  assigned  on  the  west  side  of  the  campus.  A  piano  was 
placed  on  a  platform  built  out  from  the  side  porch  of  West  Dormi- 
tory. Here  stood  the  leader,  Mr.  John  Park,  of  Raleigh.  Never 
had  such  contests  in  singing  taken  place  in  this  county  before. The 
groups  ranged  all  the  way  from  a  quartette  to  one  Sunday  School  that 
brought  about  four  hundred.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  groups 
shifting,  as  a  number  of  the  singers  belonged  in  different  groups. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 

1.  Stand  Up  For  Jesus 

Scripture  Lesson — Rev.  Walter  Patton 
Invocation — Rev.  W.  P.  Shamhart 

2.  Onward  Christian  Soldiers 

3.  Come  Thou  Almighty  King 

4.  Special — Episcopal  Sunday  School 
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5.  Special — Immanuel  Baptist  Sunday  School 

6.  When  the  Koll  is  Called  Up  Yonder 

7.  Special — Christian  Sunday  School 

8.  Special — Presbyterian   Sunday   School 

9.  Nearer,  My  God,  To  Thee 

10.  Special — Winterville 

11.  Work  for  the  Night  is  Coming 

12.  Special — Memorial  Baptist  Sunday  School 

13.  Special — Methodist  Sunday  School 

14.  In  the  Sweet  By  and  By 

15.  Special — Farmville 

16.  Special — Falkland 

17.  Special — Summer  Students  of  Training  School 

18.  America 

19.  Old  Folks  at  Home 

20.  Most  Popular  Sacred  Song  in  Pitt  County 

21.  Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds 
Benediction — Rev.  S.  K.  Phillips 


A  community  sing  at  Grifton  this  fall  was  largely  attended  by 
persons  from  Greenville  and  other  communities  and  proved  a  decided 
success  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  sing  was  conducted  by  the 
Grifton  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  led  by  Miss  Louise 
Hubbard,  executive  secretary  of  the  county  organization. 

The  sing  was  held  at  the  high  school  auditorium  which  was  liter- 
ally packed  with  interested  spectators  who  joined  in  the  singing  led 
by  J.  H.  Rose  of  Greenville  in  a  lively  manner. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  exercises  was  the  address  delivered 
by  R.  H.  Wright,  president  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 
School,  who  discussed  educational  matters  in  an  interesting  way.  He 
told  of  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  State,  the  congestion  of 
schools  and  need  of  competent  teachers  and  said  the  time  for  con- 
centrated action  had  come.  He  told  of  what  education  means  to  peo- 
ple and  what  may  be  accomplished  by  co-operative  effort  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  need  of  higher  education  is  greater  today  than  ever  before. 
Business  men  demand  well  trained  men  and  women  in  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  unless  this  fact  is  impressed  upon  the  child  starting 
out  in  life,  the  country  will  never  be  supplied  with  that  class  of  com- 
petent people  so  necessary  in  all  fields  of  public  endeavor. 

The  address  was  inspiring  in  every  part,  and  was  an  appropriate 
conclusion  to  Grifton's  first  community  sing. 
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Noted  Red  Cross  Worker  Delivers  Lectures. 

Dr.  Alexander  Johnson,  director  of  the  welfare  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  who  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  during  the  summer 
school,  spending  three  days  in  the  school,  is  a  man  of  wide  reputation 
in  the  field  of  social  service.  He  is  dean  of  social  service  workers  in 
America,  having  been  in  the  work  as  a  professional  since  1884.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection and  was  secretary  of  that  organization  for  thirteen  years.  He 
has  spent  some  years  in  working  on  the  question  of  schools  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  has  helped  several  States  in  getting  started  in  this 
work.  For  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  school  for  the  feeble-mind- 
ed at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  He  has  been  on  many  boards  and 
committees  and  connected  with  various  schools  of  philanthropy  and 
social  welfare. 

He  has  been  directly  connected  with  the  American  Red  Cross  ever 
since  war  was  declared.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  home  service  de- 
partment at  Camp  Glenn. 

The  director  of  the  summer  school,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  was  for- 
tunate to  secure  him  for  the  series  of  talks  he  made  in  the  school. 
He  talked  on  different  aspects  of  the  Red  Cross  work,  arousing  in- 
terest in  the  phases  of  the  work  that  came  directly  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  teachers.  He  instructed  the  students  especially  in  the  junior 
work  and  the  part  they  can  take  in  it. 

He  talked  on  the  special  schools  for  the  defectives.  He  explained 
just  how  the  blind  are  taught,  showing  how  the  Braille  print  is  used. 
He  then  explained  the  sign  language  by  which  the  deaf  communicate. 
His  talk  was  very  interesting  indeed.  In  the  afternoon  he  took  up 
the  work  done  for  the  feebleminded.  At  one  time  he  was  in  charge 
of  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  talk  he  stressed  the  importance  of  the  health 
work.  It  is  the  duty,  he  said,  of  every  citizen  to  keep  well ;  a  whole 
community  must  keep  well,  and  a  community  is  not  a  healthy  one 
unless  every  single  one  is  well.  Public  health  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  the  welfare  work  of  the  A.  R.  C.  He  referred  to 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  board  of  health  in  North  Carolina.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  a  board  of  health  to  cure  sickness  but  to  teach 
health  so  as  to  prevent  sickness,  to  teach  how  to  live.  "We  die  be- 
cause we  don't  know  how  to  live." 

He  talked  one  afternoon  on  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded.  He 
explained  why  the  separate  colonies  and  homes  for  the  feeble-minded 
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were  necessary,  and  told  of  the  management  of  these  unfortunates. 
Whereas  the  causes  of  feeble-inindedness  are  not  known,  it  is  a  notice- 
able fact  that  when  both  parents  are  feeble-minded  the  children  are 
also,  therefore  it  is  important  to  segregate  them  and  keep  them  from 
marrying.  While  every  feeble-minded  child  is  not  the  child  of  feeble- 
minded parents,  two-thirds  of  them  are.  The  other  third  are  feeble- 
minded from  various  causes,  sometimes  from  effects  of  diseases  or  ill- 
ness in  childhood. 

He  spoke  of  the  apparent  increase  of  degeneracy,  but  explained  it 
by  saying  there  were  not  more  children  of  the  feeble-minded,  but 
families  of  the  normal  and  well-to-do  are  smaller  therefore  the  pro- 
portion is  greater. 

The  education  of  the  feeble-minded  child  is  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  normal  child.  These  must  be  put  in  classes  for  backward 
children,  or  if  they  are  very  serious  cases,  sent  to  special  schools,  be- 
cause they  should  be  taught  things  that  are  not  taught  others,  and  they 
should  be  put  where  they  would  not  seriously  affect  other  children. 

The  chief  lessons  taught  these  children  are  those  of  order,  cleanli- 
ness, obedience,  industry  and  happiness.  They  must  be  taught  to  do 
things,  to  use  their  hands,  and  do  useful  things. 

He  told  a  story  of  a  family  that  was  a  pauper  family  because  one 
of  the  three  children  was  a  feeble-minded  child.  It  took  all  the  time 
of  the  widowed  mother  to  care  for  him.  She  was  convinced  that  he 
would  be  taken  better  care  of  in  an  institution  and  would  be  happier, 
therefore  she  sent  him  to  one,  she  became  self-supporting  and  the 
other  children  were  well  cared  for. 

He  told  a  story  of  a  family  in  which  the  children  were  made  hap- 
pier, and  the  effect  on  their  lives.  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  in  charge  of 
a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  and  knows  the  work  thoroughly. 

The  State  must  pay  attention  to  those  people  who  have  handicaps, 
the  defectives,  the  delinquents,  and  the  wayward,  and  the  dependent. 
These  do  not  make  up  more  than  six  or  seven  percent  of  the  people 
but  they  are  more  trouble  than  all  others  combined.  Just  as  tw3  or 
three  children  in  a  schoolroom  among  fifty  will  give  all  the  trouble, 
so  it  is  in  the  world.  The  problem  with  all  these  is  to  get  them  to  the 
point  where  they  will  be  good  citizens. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  special  teachers,  or  teachers  trained 
for  these  special  kinds  of  work.  He  asked  the  students  not  to  think 
of  these  schools  as  asylums  but  as  special  schools  to  meet  special  needs, 
where  the  students  are  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  able 
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to  get  along  in  spite  of  a  handicap.  He  said  that  it  is  a  mistake  that 
the  blind  have  better  hearing  or  are  more  talented  in  music  than  those 
who  are  not  blind ;  they  are  simply  more  attentive,  they  try  harder. 

"The  measure  of  grain  is  not  in  native  ability,  but  in  application." 
He  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a  deaf  beggar,  and  one  may  count  on 
it  that  a  deaf  beggar  is  not  a  deaf  man  but  a  fake. 

Attendance  in  the  afternoon  was  not  obligatory,  but  the  entire 
student  body  was  there,  after  a  full  day's  work  This  was  a  tribute 
to  his  power  to  interest  them. 


Armistice  Day  at  the  Training  School. 

November  the  11th.  was  a  holiday  for  all  the  Training  School. 
Somehow,  the  holiday  spirit  differed  from  the  spirit  of  all  other  holi- 
days in  that  all  seemed  to  be  in  reverent,  thoughtful  mood,  all  the 
girls  thinking  of  the  significance  and  meaning  of  the  holiday.  There- 
fore, in  accordance  with  this  mood,  there  was  none  of  that  hilarious 
celebration  usually  found  on  the  campus  during  holidays.  The 
school  was  invited  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  town  and  the  au- 
ditorium at  the  Training  School  was  offered  for  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Therefore,  there  was  no  separate  school  program.  The 
school  furnished  two  floats  for  the  parade.  These  floats  were  deco- 
rated with  simplicity  and  effectiveness  in  mind  and  the  aim  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished.  Both  floats  carried  out  the  idea  of  the  great 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  Organization  during  the  war.  The  Glee  Club 
dramatized  this  idea  in  a  very  pleasing,  effective  manner.  Other 
features  of  the  parade  were  floats,  scouts  and  soldiers,  representing 
different  aspects  of  war. 

All  of  the  students  were  allowed  to  march  up  town  and  see  this 
armistice  parade.  The  parade,  in  its  entirety,  was  quite  impressive. 
Especially,  did  the  last  float,  "In  Memoriam",  grip  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  It  took  little  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  to  ac- 
tually see  the  graves  of  our  heroes,  those  to  whom  we  were  giving  hon- 
or and  paying  tribute.  The  parade  passed  on  through  town  and  finally 
came  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  the  administration  building  at  the 
Training  School.  The  crowd  then  assembled  in  the  auditorium  for 
the  rendering  of  the  American  Legion  program.  The  students  oc- 
cupied the  gallery. 
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The  following  program  was  impressively  given : 

Music  Mehegan's    Band 

Invocation Chaplain   Vickebs 

Song  . America 

Address   of  Welcome  Pres.  R.  H.   Wright 

Song  "Long,  long  trail" 

Why    Ex-service    Men    Should    Join    Legion        ....        Dr.    Turner 

Song  "Katy" 

Introduction   of   speaker  Major    D.   M.    Clark 

Address  Hon.   J.  H.   Kerr 

Memorial   Exercises  For  Nation's  Dead 

Announcements  

Dinner  for  the  ex-service  men  was  served  in  Forbes  and  Morton's 
Warehouse. 

This  holiday  was  observed  with  a  thought  of  reverence  for  our 
honored  dead  and  a  prayer  and  fervent  hope  that  our  honored  heroes 
still  with  us,  may  uphold  the  ideals  for  which  they  battled. 

President  Wright  in  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  American  Le- 
gion and  the  townspeople,  first  referred  briefly  to  the  great  part 
America  took  in  the  war,  to  the  immense  army  of  clean  young  man- 
hood that  was  poured  into  the  war,  like  a  pure  stream  going  into  the 
turbulent  stream  of  European  nations.  He  said  they  fought  side  by 
side  with  these  nations  just  long  enough  to  show  them  what  democracy 
means  and  could  do.  These  boys  made  Armistice  Day  possible,  then 
came  home.  He  said  as  he  looked  back  he  was  forced  to  believe  that 
the  American  people  were  fulfilling  a  mission  God  had  established, 
and  he  seemed  to  see  it  bringing  into  the  world  this  spirit. 

While  he  made  no  attempt  to  give  a  full  definition  of  the  causes  of 
the  war,  to  him  it  was  plainly  the  result  on  the  part  of  certain  people 
to  fail  to  conform  to  law  and  order.  The  great  sacrifices  were  made 
for  law  enforcement.  Had  Austria  and  Germany  been  willing  to 
abide  by  international  law  there  would  have  been  no  war.  It  is  the 
duty,  he  declared,  of  every  man  who  was  in  the  war  to  come  home 
and  use  his  best  endeavor  to  see  that  law  is  enforced.  The  boys  who 
went  across  and  those  who  wished  to  go  and  did  not  have  the  chance, 
will  now  take  the  side  of  law  and  order. 

He  closed  by  assuring  them  of  great  love  and  admiration  all  Ameri- 
cans have  for  them  and  he  called  down  blessings  upon  them. 

Mayor  D.  M.  Clark  in  introducing  the  speaker,  Judge  Kerr,  spoke 
of  him  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  public  spirited  men  in  the 
State,  one  who  would  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  human  race  and  es- 
pecially for  North  Carolina  and  assured  the  men  of  the  Legion  that 
his  message  would  be  "Advance". 
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Judge  J.  H.  Kerr  spoke  on  "What  it  Means  to  be  an  American  Ci- 
tizen." 

When  he  arose  and  faced  the  American  Legion  men,  who  filled  the 
center  of  the  hall,  he  said,  "My  heart  fills  when  I  contemplate  the 
service  you  rendered.  ISTo  other  men  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
what  you  have  done.  All  wars  that  antedated  the  world  war  were 
fought  on  account  of  some  selfishness.  You  are  the  only  men  who 
ever  went  into  a  war  from  purely  unselfish  motives.  This  makes 
you  sure  of  the  esteem  of  people  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
If  you  want  the  esteem  of  the  world,  go  into  the  service  of  the  nation 
the  same  as  you  did  in  France." 

In  giving  them  advice,  he  said,  "I  shall  give  you  a  few  dont's. 
Don't  let  the  American  Legion  be  subsidized  by  any  political  party. 
You  have  seen  other  organizations  debauched  and  subsidized.  Safe- 
guard yourselves  against  this.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  lose  your 
opportunity.  It  may  be  you  may  deserve  some  reward  in  dollars 
and  cents  for  the  sacrifices  you  made.  You  were  called  upon;  you 
were  free  men.  It  fell  to  your  destiny  to  defend  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy. If  another  generation  had  been  called  on,  they  would  have 
done  the  same.  Don't  think  you  can  come  home  and  sit  down  and 
get  a  life  of  ease ;  if  you  do  you  miss  it  all.  You  were  no  better  a 
soldier  than  your  grandfathers  were.  They  had  the  same  vision  you 
had.  Every  man  whose  life  was  shattered,  who  has  lost  out  should 
be  taken  care  of.  The  government  ought  to  do  everything  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  disabled. 

"Ten  millions  of  people  in  America  live  below  the  bread  line  and 
are  fed  by  the  other  ninety  millions.  These  are  bounty  seekers  and 
wards  of  the  government.  Their  condition  is  largely  due  to  ignor- 
ance and  to  the  fact  that  these  people  are  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  wards  of  the  government ;  it  passes  from  generation  to 
generation." 

He  then  mapped  out  the  task  ahead  of  the  ex-service  man.  The 
government  will  soon  be  in  their  hands,  it  will  be  theirs  to  direct  and 
control.  Our  democracy  is  a  government  of  the  people  in  which  the 
people  execute  the  laws.  You  may  have  the  best  sheriff,  the  best 
mayor  that  ever  was,  but  he  may  be  powerless  to  execute  the  law,  he 
declared. 

"You've  got  to  have  behind  them  the  conscious  public  sentiment 
that  demands  enforcement,"  was  the  thought  that  he  emphasized 
strongly,  repeating  it  so  that  it  would  sink  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  listeners.     He  asked  if  they  had  ever  thought  that  in  other 
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governments  there  were  kings  and  princes  to  look  after  the  people; 
that  the  people  did  not  look  after  themselves.  "It  is  the  duty  of 
every  American  citizen  to  look  after  every  American  citizen.  That 
must  have  been  the  meaning  of  Christ  when  he  said  'A  new  command- 
ment give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.'  '  These  thoughts, 
he  said  have  become  a  part  of  his  life;  "I  dream  about  them,  I  think 
about  them,  and  talk  about  them." 

In  looking  back  over  history,  one  can  see  that  the  thinkers  and  phi- 
losophers believed  it  impossible  to  have  such  a  government,  he  said. 
Plato  thought  the  rich  man  would  dominate  the  poor  man,  but  finally 
there  came  a  statesman  with  longer  vision, — Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
saw  that  a  democracy  was  possible  if  the  people  were  made  univer- 
sally intelligent.  The  soldiers  are  called  on  to  help  make  this  come 
true,  to  make  all  people  intelligent,  that  is,  to  give  every  man  an 
education. 

He  said  it  was  a  temptation  to  talk  on  the  development  of  educa- 
tional life  in  North  Carolina.  He  referred  to  what  such  men  as 
Pres.  Wright  had  done  for  the  State.  He  called  on  the  soldiers  not 
to  let  the  things  that  have  been  done  lag.  He  said  that  he  could  not 
understand  why  the  government  with  all  its  power  to  do,  has  neg- 
lected education,  the  very  bed  rock  on  which  our  democracy  was 
founded.  There  is  no  department,  such  as  the  Treasury  department, 
or  the  Navy,  no  organization,  to  accomplish  the  very  thing  that  is  the 
hope  of  the  nation. 

The  peril  of  ignorance  is  the  greatest  danger  of  the  country.  One 
out  of  every  five  cannot  read.  He  expressed  the  wish  for  time  to 
discuss  further  this  phase  of  his  subject,  but  had  to  hurry  to  other 
phases  of  his  subject. 

One  of  the  great  dangers,  he  believes,  is  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
spendthrifts.  "When  our  forefathers  first  came  over  here  to  this 
wonderful  undeveloped  country,  they  took  hold  and  spent  as  freely  as 
a  spoilt  child  of  a  rich  man."  They  seemed  to  think  the  resources 
would  never  give  out.  He  deplored  the  great  thriftlessness  that 
abounds  today.  He  gave  some  startling  figures  showing  the  vast 
amounts  spent  on  waste.  Six  hundred  millions  are  spent  in  prose- 
cuting crime. 

He  spoke  directly  to  the  young  ladies  in  the  audience  telling  them 
they  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  spending.  Fifty  million  dollars 
worth  of  property  is  burned  up  every  year.  One  billion  dolars  goes 
for  intoxicating  and  soft  drinks.  Seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
worth  goes  into  the  garbage  can  every  year,  and  it  is  this  for  which  the 
women  are  responsible.     We  squander  enough  every  year  to  pay  the 
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national  debt.     He  said  if  he  were  a  teacher  he  would  tell  his  class 
about  the  great  resources  and  the  conservation  of  them. 

He  next  turned  to  the  significance  of  the  day,  recalling  the  day 
three  years  ago,  and  expressing  thankfulness  for  the  day,  and  putting 
to  the  men  the  question  "Are  you  going  to  let  this  thing  be  possible 
again?"  He  spoke  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  of  the  contrast  between 
the  cost  before  and  since  the  war.  No  one  begrudges  what  was  spent 
during  the  war,  in  winning  the  war,  but  since  then  it  looks  as  if 
we  are  getting  ready  for  another  war  as  fast  as  we  can,  as  if  we 
are  going  around  the  circle  again  and  again.  Unless  we  get  the  spirit 
of  America  into  the  world  this  is  what  will  keep  on  happening. 

He  made  a  strong  plea  for  disarmament.  We  lost  the  greatest  op- 
portunity the  world  ever  had,  and  it  was  butchered  by  the  demagogue 
leaders  of  America.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  then  was  enacted 
the  greatest  tragedy  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  had  made  our 
position  in  the  world  secure,  and  sordid  selfish  politicians,  inspired  by 
selfish  interests,  dishonored  it.  The  world  will  yet  realize  and  will 
accord  to  Woodrow  Wilson  his  place  with  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

In  reply  to  the  question  ''What  is  civilization?"  he  would  say  it 
is  the  power  a  man  or  woman  has  for  seeing  that  all  is  beautiful. 
Some  men  said  it  is  cultivating  what  a  man  is  long  on,  but  the  speaker 
thought  this  was  wrong. 

He  turned  again  to  address  the  men  of  the  Legion  and  in  talking 
directly  to  the  men  of  the  American  Legion  he  quoted  the  figures  from 
the  civil  war  and  the  world  war.  He  showed  that  when  the  State 
had  only  a  third  of  the  population  it  now  has  it  furnished  125,000 
men  to  the  Confederate  army,  and  83,726  men  for  the  world  war. 
He  paid  tribute  to  the  men  of  the  Thirtieth  Division  and  of  other 
North  Carolina  soldiers  and  to  the  great  heroes  from  North  Carolina, 
as  Kiffen  Rockwell  and  Jim  McConnell. 

He  spoke  eloquently  of  what  the  women  of  the  State  did  during 
the  war.  The  woman  who  has  had  more  honors  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can woman  is  a  North  Carolinian,  Adeline  Hancock  Battle;  all  the 
governments  in  the  world  war  honored  her.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
great  work  done  by  the  people  back  home.  He  told  that  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  the  State  bought  more  war  saving  stamps 
than  many  of  the  richest  northern  states.  He  spoke  of  the  "pride  of 
our  people  in  accomplishment." 

In  closing  he  begged  the  men  of  the  Legion  to  get  into  the  fore- 
front of  civilization.  The  world  wants  to  be  shown  how  to  get  into 
the  right  channel  and  needs  the  ex-service  men  as  citizens  of  America 
to  help  it." 
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Just  Being  Happy 

(A  favorite  poem  of  C.  W.  Wilson  s  which  he  gave  to  each  Senior 

Class.) 

Just  being  happy  is  a  fine  thing  to  do, 

Looking  on  the  bright  side  rather  than  the  blue, 

Sad  or  sunny  musing  is  largely  in  the  choosing 

And  just  being  happy  is  a  brave  work  and  true. 

Just  being  happy  helps  other  souls  along, 

Their  burden  heavy  and  they  not  strong ; 

So,  if  your  own  skies  you'd  brighten  and  other  loads  lighten, 

:,,  Then  just  be  happy  with  a  heart  full  of  song. 


CLAUDE  WAYLAND  WILSON 

Professor  R.  H.  Wright:  "I  have  known  intimately  Claude 
Wayland  Wilson  for  12  years  and  eight  months.  We  have  been  asso- 
ciated for  that  length  of  time  in  work  at  the  college.  There  has 
grown  up  a  friendship  that  to  me  is  so  sacred  I  dare  not  attempt  to 
open  the  door  and  talk  about  it.  The  last  thing  Mr.  Wilson  gave  me 
was  this  little  memorandum  book,  inscribed  on  which  is  'We  build 
for  the  childhood  of  Pitt  county.'  He  was  unselfish  for  humanity's 
sake;  there  was  not  a  selfish  thing  in  his  life.  As  an  educator,  he 
had  a  true  vision,  and  he  realized  the  need  of  giving  the  children 
of  North  Carolina  trained  teachers.  He  went  home  and  lay  down, 
and  just  as  the  day's  work  closed — he  went  to  sleep !" 

Claude  Wayland  Wilson  was  born  in  Chatham  County,  North 
Carolina,  near  the  Wake  County  line,  August  27,  1867,  and  died  in 
Greenville,  North  Carolina,  February  1,  1922,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four 
years,  five  months  and  four  days.  The  old  home  in  which  he  was 
born  still  stands  and  is  occupied  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sidney  G.  Wil- 
son, who  is  in  her  eighty-fifth  year.  His  father,  Sidney  G.  Wilson, 
died  February  3,  1917. 
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Mr.  Wilson  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College  in  1893.  He 
was  a  good  student  and  was  always  on  the  alert  for  information  that 
would  assist  him  in  helping  others.  He  kept  up  with  modern  ideas,  and 
particularly  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching.  He  spent 
the  summer  of  1911  in  study  at  Columbia  University. 

In  1896,  Mr.  Wilson  taught  in  the  Vine  Hill  Academy,  a  boys' 
boarding  school,  at  Scotland  Keck,  North  Carolina ;  after  remaining 
here  for  two  years  he  became  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Williams- 
ton,  a  position  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1900  he  went  to  Rocky 
Mount,  where  he  was  a  successful  superintendent  for  three  years,  at 
the  close  of  which  time  he  returned  to  Scotland  Neck  to  take  charge 
of  the  school.  He  remained  in  Scotland  Neck  until  1909  when  he  was 
called  to  Greenville  to  take  up  his  work  with  East  Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School.  During  the  first  year  of  the  school  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  had  few  classes  as  his  time  was 
taken  up  in  helping  to  get  the  buildings,  and  equipment  in  order  and  he 
also  acted  as  Bursar.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  he  became  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and  was  also  chosen  as  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  positions  he  held  till  the  close  of  his 
life.  Few  lives  were  as  closely  in  touch  with  every  phase  of  the 
Training  School  work  as  was  his ;  he  was  dean  in  the  fact  though  not 
in  name;  he  had  charge  of  the  administrative  work  during  the  ab 
sence  of  the  President.  He  was  chairman  of  the  two  committees 
that  have  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the  school — the  Library  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appointment  Committee;  he  was  one  of  the  chief  or- 
ganizers and  advisers  of  the  Model  School  and  the  Joyner  School ;  he 
was  a  member  of  every  Course  of  Study  Committee  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  school ;  and  he  was  Director  of  the  Summer  Term  from 
1915  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Immanuel  Baptist  Church. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Deacons,  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School,  member  of  the  Pulpit  Committee,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  He  was  also  Moderator  of  the  Roanoke 
Baptist  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wake 
Forest  College. 

In  addition  to  his  church  work,  Mr.  Wilson  was  connected  with  a 
number  of  organizations ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  and 
the  Royal  Arch  Masons.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
and  was  district  representative  in  North  and  South  Carolina  for  that 
club. 
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On  June  24,  1897,  Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  Jose- 
phine Mangum  of  Scotland  Neck.  There  were  no  children.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Mangum,  who  lived  with  him,  one  brother,  Willis  Wilson,  of  near 
Staunton,  Virginia,  and  a  host  of  friends  who  loved  him  for  his 
pleasing  personality  and  for  his  many  good  works. 


An  Appreciation  from  the  Faculty 

The  death  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Wilson  on  the  evening  of  February  1, 
comes  as  a  shock  not  only  to  College  and  community  in  which  he 
worked  but  to  the  whole  state.  His  continuous  service  with  this 
institution  since  its  foundation  has  caused  all  to  think  of  him  -as  an 
inseparable  part  of  it.  As  secretary  to  the  board  of  trustees  he  was 
a  link  between  the  board  and  the  faculty,  and  as  chairman  of  the  ap- 
pointment committee  he  was  a  link  between  the  college  and  the  chil- 
dren this  school  is  trying  to  help. 

His  ability  as  an  executor  was  shown  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly 
as  director  of  the  summer  school.  He  knew  how  to  direct  others, 
whether  teachers  or  students,  through  careful  leadership.  He  never 
asked  others  to  do  what  he  was  unwilling  to  do  himself. 

As  teacher  he  literally  gave  himself  to  his  classes.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  and  a  scrupulously  painstaking  worker,  a  good  student, 
and  conscientious  critic.  His  friendly,  sympathetic,  unprejudiced 
criticism  won  many  friends  in  the  class  room.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  theories,  but  he  cared  for  no  theory  that  could  not  be  made  practical. 

His  application  of  the  golden  rule  in  teaching  gave  him  a  hold  on 
his  students  that  few  teachers  are  privileged  to  claim. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  his  success  as  a  man,  in  whatever  he 
undertook,  was  co-operation.  His  associates  in  his  profession  were 
always  glad  to  work  with  him  singly,  in  committees,  or  in  large  or- 
ganizations because  of  his  fair-mindedness  and  willingness  to  study  a 
problem  from  all  view-points.  He  never  permitted  his  better  judg- 
ment to  be  influenced  by  his  personal  feelings.  In  a  broad  way  he 
associated  himself  with  many  organizations  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  working  with  others  for  the  good  of  his 
fellowman. 

His  high  ideals  manifested  themselves  in  every  phase  of  his  life : 
In  his  unselfish  devotion  to  duty ;  in  his  passionate  love  for  the  chil- 
dren of  North  Carolina ;  in  his  religious  convictions,  which  were 
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bound  by  ho  particular  creed,  sect  or  denomination,  but  were  as 
broad  and  as  inclusive  as  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity; 
and  in  his  deep  abiding  love  for  home  and  family.  There  was  in 
his  life  a  love  for  all  mankind.  He  had  the  human  touch  which  made 
him  a  brother  to  everybody.  Comparative  strangers  came  to  him 
for  advice,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  advised  with  him  as  with  a 
father. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  students  whom  he  had  taught;  l.\ 
his  colleagues  with  whom  he  had  labored  so  earnestly  to  promote  right 
ideals  of  living;  by  his  family  who  had  enjoyed  and  rightly  prized, 
for  so  long,  his  loving  Christian  companionship ;  and  by  the  state 
that  loses  one  of  its  best  and  noblest  teachers  and  citizens.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  the  ideals  for  which  he  stood  will  live  forever. 

The  account  of  his  funeral  as  given  in  the  News  and  Observer  is  as 
follows : 

Greenville,  Feb.  3. — Attended  by  an  outpouring  of  citizens  such 
as  has  not  been  seen  in  Greenville  since  the  funeral  of  Governor 
Jarvis,  the  remains  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers'  College  were  buried  this  afternoon  in  Cherry  Hill  Ceme- 
tery. The  city  schools  were  dismissed  for  the  afternoon  and  during 
the  funeral  services  business  was  practically  at  a  standstill.  Such 
a  tribute  to  a  private  citizen  has  seldom  been  seen  here.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  out-or-town  people  here  for  the  funeral. 

The  Immanuel  Baptist  Church  where  the  services  were  held  could 
not  begin  to  hold  the  congregation  and  hundreds  of  people  stood  in  the 
streets  around  the  building. 

Members  of  the  board  of  deacons  of  the  church  and  President  R.  H. 
Wright  of  the  College,  were  the  active  pallbearers.  The  list  of  honor- 
ary pallbearers  included  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  members 
of  the  College  faculty,  representatives  of  all  the  civic  organizations 
and  every  minister  in  the  city. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Vann,  of  Raleigh,  who  married  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
24  years  ago,  was  in  charge  of  the  church  services  and  read  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Anderson,  Pastor  of  the 
Scotland  Neck  Baptist  Church,  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Roanoke  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  mod- 
erator. 

Rev.  John  E.  Ayscue,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Immanuel  Baptist 
Church,  spoke  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  church  member,  referring  to  his 
intense  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  church.     Dr.  Anderson  spoke  of 
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his  services  to  the  Roanoke  Association.  He  said  that  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  life  was  his  honest  and  sincere  Christian  character. 

President  Wright  of  East  Carolina  Teachers'  College,  with 
whom  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  intimately  associated  since  the  founding  of 
the  institution,  spoke  of  this  side  of  his  work.  Mr.  Wright  spoke  of 
his  unselfish  service  for  humanity  as  Mr.  Wilson's  dominant  char- 
acteristic. As  an  educator  he  was  true  to  the  vision  of  service,  saw 
the  needs  of  the  State,  their  significance  and  importance  as  few  men 
have.     He  gave  his  life  cheerfully,  freely,  and  gladly. 

Dr.  Vann  spoke  of  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  deceased  and 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Christian  character — the 
real  basis  of  all  his  success  in  life.     His  life  was  a  sermon. 

The  music  was  by  a  selected  choir  from  the  different  churches  of 
the  city.  Favorite  hymns  of  Mr.  Wilson's  were  used :  "He  Leadeth 
Me,"  "How  Firm  a  Foundation,"  and  "Ten  Thousand  Times  Ten 
Thousand." 

Presidents  of  the  classes  and  other  organizations  of  the  College 
served  as  a  special  escort  at  the  church,  the  remainder  of  the  student 
body  standing  in  line  outside  and  following  the  body  to  the  grave. 

The  entire  community  was  under  a  pall  of  grief.  It  was  a  genu- 
ine outburst  of  deep  and  solemn  sorrow.  Mr.  Wilson  had  made  his 
impression  upon  the  whole  town.  Among  the  profusion  of  floral 
offerings  was  one  from  his  negro  barber  and  among  the  hundreds 
calling  at  the  home  this  morning  was  the  Chinese  laundryman  who 
had  learned  to  love  and  respect  the  man.  Many  negroes  lined  the 
streets  as  the  funeral  procession  passed. 

At  1  o'clock  a  short  service  was  held  in  the  College  chapel,  with 
President  Wright  in  charge.  Dr.  Vann  read  the  Scripture  and  offered 
prayer.  Short  tributes  were  spoken  by  Rev.  John  E.  Ayscue,  Mr. 
Wilson's  former  pastor,  and  Supt.  S.  B.  Underwood,  of  Raleigh,  who 
was  for  a  long  time  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  intimate  associates.  Mr. 
Underwood  read  the  concluding  lines  of  Arnold's  "Rugby  Chapel"  as 
typifying  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

At  11  o'clock  a  special  session  of  the  faculty  was  held  and  resolu- 
tions of  appreciation  adopted. 


MR.  WILSON  AS  OTHERS  KNEW  HIM  IN  STATE, 
CHURCH,  AND  COMMUNITY 

Claude  Wayland  Wilson's  life  was  a  splendid  exemplification  of 
the  motto  of  the  institution  which  he  loved  so  supremely — "To 
Serve."  He  did  more  things  for  other  people  and  for  the  public 
good  than  almost  any  man  it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  know.  When 
I  first  knew  him,  hack  in  1907,  he  had  bound  the  town  of  Scotland 
.  Neck  to  him  by  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  as  secretary  of  the  State 
Association  of  City  School  Superintendents  he  was  rendering  quiet 
but  efficient  service.  He  never  sought  the  limelight,  but  always  he 
served. 

An  incident  typical  of  the  man  occurred  in  1914  after  the  death  of 
Superintendent  W.  H.  Eagsdale,  of  the  Pitt  County  Schools.  Mr. 
Ragsdale's  death  occurred  in  March,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  a 
man  was  needed  most,  and  when  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
Board  of  Education  to  secure  a  superintendent.  They  made  an  ef- 
fort to  employ  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  position  left  vacant,  but  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  leave  the  Training  School.  The  County  had 
some  very  important  matters  pending  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  some  one  to  represent  the  Board  of  Education.  Realizing  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Wilson  threw  himself  into  the  work 
and  offered  to  act  as  superintendent  in  connection  with  his  other 
duties  until  a  man  could  be  secured.  So,  until  the  writer  took  over 
the  office  on  June  1,  1914,  Mr.  Wilson  served  the  Country  as  super- 
intendent wthout  compensation,  and  at  considerable  inconvenience 
to  himself.  It  was  an  open  door  of  usefulness,  and  he  entered  in — 
cheerfully  and  gladly. 

Service  was  a  passion  with  Claude  Wilson,  the  actuating  principle 
of  his  life.  As  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  seven  years,  I 
knew  him  intimately  and  called  on  him  for  help  times  without  num- 
ber. Never  was  a  call  refused.  There  is  not  a  section  of  Pitt 
County  in  which  he  has  not  spoken  and  in  all  of  them  his  influence 
still  lives.  He  was  always  ready  to  go  and  serve,  no  matter  what  the 
physical  and  nervous  demands  on  his  not  over  strong  body  might  be. 
He  loved  to  go  because  he  loved  to  serve. 

His  associates  in  the  faculty,  in  his  church,  and  in  his  community, 
will  all  bear  testimony  to  this  same  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
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man.  He  could  perform  more  difficult  tasks  and  do  them  more  cheer- 
fully than  any  man  among  us.  He  was  constantly  preaching  to  his 
students  that  they  should  "link  up  with  life,"  and  his  own  work  was 
the  finest  example  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle.  He  entered 
whole-heartedly  into  whatever  was  going  on  about  him,  always  seem- 
ing to  find  time  for  one  more  thing. 

And  so  radiantly  cheerful  about  it!  He  never  complained,  even 
when  those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  knew  that  he  was  drawing  too 
heavily  on  his  reserve  forces.  He  never  gave  evidence  of  weariness 
if  there  was  a  task  to  be  done. 

"If  in  the  paths  of  the  world, 
Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 
Toil,  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing :  to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm." 

Co-operation  was  one  of  the  watchwords  of  Mr.  Wilson's  life.  He 
had  a  positive  genius  for  working  with  people.  He  liked  to  talk 
about  co-operation.  He  almost  always  got  around  to  this  topic  in 
his  public  addresses.  He  always  got  around  to  it  in  his  associations 
with  his  fellows.  To  him  it  was  ever  "Come,  and  let's  do  it  together." 
For  that  very  reason  he  was  one  of  the  finest  of  men  with  whom  to 
work. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  institution's  best  representatives,  and, 
except  the  President,  the  strongest  link  binding  it  to  the  schools  of 
the  State.  As  Chairman  of  the  Appointment  Committee,  students 
knew  that  they  could  expect  wise  and  helpful  suggestions,  and  super- 
intendents employing  teachers  soon  learned  that  they  could  depend 
absolutely  on  what  he  said.  So  complete  was  this  confidence  that 
it  was  nothing  unusual  for  him  to  get  letters  setting  forth  the  nature 
of  the  position  to  be  filled,  and  giving  him  carte  blanche  in  the  filling 
of  it.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  student  to  accept  a  position 
until  she  had  asked  Mr.  Wilson's  advice. 

On  all  sorts  of  committees,  and  at  conferences  and  public  occa- 
sions almost  without  number  he  was  called  on  to  represent  the  school 
— and  he  always  did  it  worthily  and  efficiently.  No  small  part  of 
the  hold  which  the  institution  has  on  the  State  is  due  to  this  quiet, 
helpful,  devoted  spirit. 
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Did  any  one  ever  see  Claude  Wilson  depressed,  discouraged,  or  out 
of  sorts  ?  He  was  always  sunny  in  his  disposition,  never  disgruntled, 
never  worried,  always  radiating  cheer  and  hopefulness.  I  have  seen 
him  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  always  his  radiant  smile  seemed 
a  part  of  his  very  personality.  I  have  talked  with  him  as  intimately 
as  it  has  been  given  me  to  talk  with  but  few  men,  and  never  have  i 
heard  him  give  expression  to  an  unkind  word  about  any  human  being. 
He  loved  folks  enough  to  see  good  in  everybody. 

As  to  how  folks  loved  him,  I  can  not  trust  myself  yet  to  speak. 
We  are  too  close  to  the  shock  of  his  untimely  going,  the  poignancy  of 
our  grief  is  too  deep  to  venture  into  any  statement  as  to  how  his 
friends  felt  toward  him  personally.     Sometime,  perhaps, — but  now 
"The  mourners  go  about  the  streets." 

S.     B.  Underwood. 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Wilson,  I  feel  that  the  State  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  efficient  and  painstaking  workers.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
should  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  meaning  to  us  all  of  such  a 
life  as  his.  There  are  now  scattered  over  the  State  many  earnest 
teachers,  who  consciously  in  their  speech,  and  unconsciously  in  their 
work,  bear  lasting  testimony  to  his  worth. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Wilson  for  many  years.  We 
have  been  brought  together  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly  more  often 
than  in  other  relations.  He  was  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  that  Association.  He  did  not  attain  this  position  of  in- 
fluence by  self  assertion,  but  by  his  modest  demeanor  and  real  worth. 
His  judgment  on  all  matters  coming  to  his  attention  was  remarkably 
sane  and  clear.  No  element  of  selfishness  entered  into  the  discus- 
sion, so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  No  overpowering  ambition  clouded 
his  vision.  The  best  interests  of  his  profession  were  apparently 
the  considerations  that  dominated  all  his  purposes. 

Another  striking  characteristic  was  his  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
those  young  members  of  the  profession  who  had  not  found  them- 
selves. A  glad  hand  and  a  sympathetic  word  were  not  withheld 
from  any  one  who  was  in  need  of  assistance  to  gain  for  himself  the 
courage  of  his  own  convictions. 

No  one  coming  into  contact  with  his  everyday  life,  could  doubt 
his  honesty  of  purpose,  or  question  the  integrity  of  his  motives. 
He  was  not  secretive.       He  met  all  comers  with  an  open  counten- 
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ance,  and  a  considerate  bearing.  He  would  not  condone  insincer- 
ity in  any  phase  of  life. 

Along  with  these  fine  qualities  of  character  went  impelling  de- 
votion to  duty  as  he  saw  it,  and  to  his  chosen  work.  He  was  not  in 
the  market  to  swap  jobs  with  anybody.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  a 
position  of  responsibility  and  trust,  with  a  wide  opportunity  for 
service.  He  had  the  consciousness  that  he  was  rendering  that  ser- 
vice to  his  utmost  ability.  Work  to  him  was  not  a  burden,  but  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure. 

This  is  the  type  of  man  that  holds  the  world  together  and  bears 
with  patience  its  burdens.  Brilliant  leaders  may  sparkle  in  the 
public  eye,  but  men  of  this  type  must  carry  on  and  give  body  and 
substance  and  content  to  ideals,  and  transform  them  into  living  ac- 
tualities. In  the  presence  of  his  memory,  I  have  written  this  feeble 
tribute  to  his  worth.  As  a  friend,  as  a  man,  as  a  leader,  he  held 
the  full  measure  of  respect  from  all  who  knew  him.  His  life  in  its 
full  splendor  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him 

and  loved  him. 

A.  T.  Allen. 

I  have  known  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson  since  our  college  days.  He  was 
a  genuinely  good  man,  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  citizen. 

In  his  college  days  he  was  a  clean,  wholesome  young  man,  re- 
spected alike  for  his  character  and  for  his  work  as  a  student. 

He  went  into  school  work  as  a  business,  a  life  business,  not  a 
stepping  stone  to  something  else.  The  building  of  a  fortune  for 
himself  had  for  him  no  fascination.  His  two  master  passions  were, 
to  help  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  thus  usher  in  a 
reign  of  righteousness,  and  to  do  well  his  work  as  a  teacher. 

His  accurate  scholarship,  his  skill  as  a  teacher  and  his  splendid 
character  made  his  work  remarkably  effective. 

He  stood  for  every  progressive  movement  which  meant  a  better 
world.  He  helped  every  worthy  cause.  He  was  ever  to  be  found 
among  those  who  gave  themselves  actively  to  the  work  of  establish- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  God.  Whether  it  was  an  orphanage,  a  hospital, 
an  aged  minister,  an  educational  institution  or  a  mission  interest 
which  needed  help  the  appeal  was  never  made  in  vain. 

His  local  church,  and  all  of  its  interests,  was  near  to  his  heart 
and  to  it  he  gave  much  of  his  time  both  in  planning  and  in  doing. 
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But  his  sympathies  went  to  all  mankind.  His  religion  was  pos- 
tively  Christian  but  so  gentle  and  sympathetic  was  he  that  Jew  and 
Gentile  of  any  creed  or  of  no  creed  recognized  in  him  a  friend. 

He  occupied  a  position  of  active  leadership  in  his  own  denomina- 
tional affairs,  while  his  Christianity  was  world  embracing  in  its 
scope.  His  life  was  consecrated  to  the  uplift  of  the  whole  world; 
and  the  light  of  his  life  made  the  world  brighter.  He  was  an  apostle 
of  sunshine. 

His  whole  life  was  an  open  book.  He  did  good  all  of  the  days 
of  his  pilgrimage  here.  The  world  is  better  because  he  lived ;  and 
all  of  us,  whose  lives  he  touched  in  any  way,  feel  keenly  the  loss 
which  has  come  to  us  in  his  home  going. 

Blessings  on  his  memory. 

Bernard  W.  Spilman. 

Kinston,  N.   C. 

"It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  even  in  this  frail  and  corrupted  world, 
we  sometimes  meet  persons  who,  in  their  very  mien  and  aspect,  as 
well  as  in  the  whole  habit  of  life,  manifest  such  a  signature  and  stamp 
of  virtue,  as  to  make  our  judgment  of  them  a  matter  of  intuition 
rather  than  the  result  of  continued  examination." 

Thus  wrote  Southey  in  his  interesting  sketch  of  Wesley.  I  can 
think  of  no  person  in  all  the  range  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
that  deserves  this  rich  eulogy  more  than  does  my  departed  friend 
Claude  Wayland  Wilson.  Truly  to  know  him  was  to  trust  him, 
and  instinctively,  trust  begets  affection,  and  affection  ripens  into  com- 
panionship and  the  other  rare  virtues  that  make  life  a  song  rather 
than  a  dirge.  So  Claude  Wilson  sang  a  song  to  me  every  time  I  saw 
his  hand  of  service.  He  was  inspiration  to  my  soul  every  time  I 
felt  the  surgings  of  his  spirit,  and  it  seems  to  me,  now  that  I  try  to 
fit  him  into  my  scheme  of  things,  that  I  saw  his  spirit  as  often  as  I 
did  his  form.  Noble  soul,  breathing  a  triumphant  faith,  you  are 
passed  from  sight,  but  not  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  you. 
Your  name  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  your  works  follow  you, 
and  as  John  on  Patmos  assures  us,  you  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

Though  I  saw  much  of  Prof.  Wilson  in  the  Teachers'  College,  he 
was  closest  to  me  in  my  work  as  pastor  of  the  Immanuel  Baptist 
Church.  Here  his  heart  was  laid  bare.  He  loved  his  church  as  a 
mother  loves  her  child,  and  with  even  more  reverence.  His  effort 
here  was  untiring,  his  faithfulness  without  a  flaw,  his  example  be- 
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yond  the  reach  of  the  unkind  or  the  unjust  word.  He  was  the  un- 
failing counsellor  of  his  pastor.  How  many  times  he  lifted  the 
clouds  from  my  sky  only  the  Father,  whose  face  he  now  beholds, 
knows.  And  I  am  sure  many  of  his  fellow  members  could  say  the 
same  thing  of  him. 

As  a  fellow  Kiwanian  I  could  write  of  Prof.  Wilson's  civic  in- 
terests, but  I  hope  another  will  develop  this  thought.  It  is  mainly 
as  a  guiding  hand  in  my  church  work  that  he  comes  to  me  just  now. 
It  was  here  it  seems  to  me,  that  his  great  heart  was  most  plainly  seen. 

In  concluding  these  rambling  sentences  may  I  quote  one  verse  of 
Scripture?  The  words  fit  the  subject  of  our  sketch  so  well.  "The 
Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?" 

And  all  is  well  though  faith  and  form 
Be  sundered  in  the  night  of  fear; 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  hear 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm. 

J.  B.  Turner, 
Albany,   Ga. 

The  appreciation  below  is  from  the  Immanuel  Baptist  Church : 

If  the  words  and  acts  of  men  are  the  expression  of  their  feeling 
and  thought,  Professor  Wilson  must  indeed  have  had  a  heart  of  pure 
gold.  His  every  impulse  was  that  of  love  and  sympathy  and  his 
every  act  that  of  unselfish  service — vitalizing  his  favorite  quotation, 
"not  the  getting  but  the  giving  that  makes  a  life  worth  living."  The 
sturdy  simplicity  of  his  demeanor  and  the  purity  of  his  purpose 
were  expressed  in  his  sincere,  unchangeable  manner  and  statement — a 
soft  but  steady  flame  the  light  of  which  filled  all  the  space.  He  said 
less  then  he  felt  and  did ;  toward  all  he  was,  "you  do  what  you  can,  I 
will  complete  the  task." 

He  loved  all  men  and  all  men  loved  him  because  he  was  genuine 
and  approachable.  The  strength  of  the  man  was  manifest  in  his  sim- 
plicity and  the  courage  of  his  conviction,  both  as  a  Christian  and  as 
a  citizen,  and  evident  in  his  attitude  upon  all  questions  and  at  all 
times.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  strength  of  the  man  and  the  type 
of  his  hold  upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  we  cannot  won- 
der at  the  influence  of  his  life  which  was  never  so  much  felt  until 
his  death. 

The  source  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  him  was  in  seeing  others 
develop  under  his  direction.    One  of  Professor  Wilson's  greatest  joys, 
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as  witnessed  by  the  writer,  was  in  his  encouragement  to  a  robust 
youth  to  visit  a  denominational  convention  and  upon  his  return  home 
reporting  the  same  to  the  Church  and  the  proud  expression  upon  the 
face  of  that  youth  when  told  by  Professor  Wilson  that  some  day  his 
life  would  be  given  to  the  Master's  cause.  Everyone,  whether  in  the 
highway,  the  school  house  or  at  worship,  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  felt  that  like  Enoch  he  "walked  with  God." 

His  ideal  of  service  he  impersonated  and  exemplified  in  all  that 
he  touched  and  now  that  he  is  gone  we  can  truly  say  for  him : 

"I  do  not  know 

Where  falls  the  seed,  that  I  have  tried  to  sow 

With  greatest  care; 

But  I  shall  know 

The  meaning  of  each  waiting  hour  below, 

Sometime,  somewhere !" 

Two  of  the  tributes  paid  him  at  the  funeral  are  given  below : 

Mr.  Ayscue  said:  "Yesterday  when  I  received  the  message  to 
come,  I  wanted  to  come,  but  I  said  'I  hope  I  will  not  be  asked  to  say 
anything  because  I  cannot  say  anything.'  My  heart  is  full  of  praise 
to  God  today  as  I  think  of  our  brother  and  his  great  heart  and  life. 
Whenever  I  have  met  a  Training  School  girl,  and  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  meet  a  great  many,  when  I  ask  her  'Do  you  know  Mr. 
Wilson  V  her  face  always  brightens,  'Oh  yes,  he  is  always  our  friend.' 

"We  have  lost  a  great  friend,  a  Christian  man,  a  man  great  in  the 
school,  great  in  the  Sunday  school,  great  in  the  church,  great  in  the 
community,  but  greatest  in  the  bigness  of  his  heart,  a  man  without 
guile.  As  I  was  talking  with  his  wife  today  I  said  'He  would  be  dis- 
tressed today  if  he  were  with  us  and  knew  any  of  us  were  resigning 
our  tasks.'  His  life  meant  to  do  more  to  help  the  world.  I  thank 
God  I  have  heard  his  voice  lifted  in  prayer.  I  love  to  think  of  him 
today  as  being  as  much  interested  in  us  as  when  he  was  with  us  in 
the  flesh." 

J.  B.  James,  president  of  the  Greenville  Kiwanis  club,  said :  "Pos- 
sibly an  hour  after  Kiwanian  Wilson  died,  I  was  talking  with  a  fel- 
low Kiwanian,  who  stated :  'If  Claude  Wilson  is  not  in  Heaven, 
there's  no  chance  for  the  rest  of  us.'  He  was  broad-minded,  clean, 
far-sighted;  a  Christian  man,  Claude  Wilson  and  myself  were 
discussing  the  ideals  of  Kiwanis  one  night,  he  doing  most  of  the 
talking,  me  listening.     He  pictured  highly  the  Kiwanis  ideals,  de- 
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fining  it  as  'Service-Reciprocity.'  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  the 
Kiwanis  Club  now  has  a  gap  that  will  remain  unfilled  because  of 
Claude  Wilson's  death.  But  Claude  Wilson  is  not  dead,  because 
'To  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  we  leave  behind,  is  not  dying." 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  who  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  first  eleven  years  of  the  school,  has  the  following  to  say: 

That  which  makes  an  educational  institution  great  is  not  its  muni- 
ficent endowment  or  appropriations,  not  its  magnificent  buildings 
and  equipment,  not  anything  that  can  be  measured  by  material  stand- 
ards or  expressed  in  matter — moulded  forms  of  speech. 

What  constitutes  the  true  greatness  of  such  an  institution,  gives  to 
it  a  distinct,  almost  personal  individuality,  seals  it  for  immortality, 
are  a  few  great  souls  that  have  loved  it  with  a  passionate  love,  served 
it  with  a  passionate  zeal,  poured  into  it  the  strength  and  sweetness  of 
their  souls. 

Among  those  who  have  thus  contributed  to  making  a  great  institu- 
tion of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  are  Jarvis,  Rags- 
dale,  and  Wilson. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees 
and  its  first  Secretary.  He  continued  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  until  his  death.  No  board  ever  had  a  more  painstaking,  ac- 
curate, eflicient  secretary. 

As  a  member  and  Secretary  of  the  first  Board  in  the  crucial  for- 
mative period  of  the  school's  life,  his  sane  judgment,  his  wise  and 
practical  counsel,  his  unselfish  devotion  were  invaluable. 

As  member  of  the  Board,  as  Secretary,  and  later  as  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  he  sought  first  the  best  interest  of  the  institution  and  never 
spared  himself  in  its  service. 

He  is  gone  but  the  gentle,  strong,  inspiring  influence  of  his  life 
and  work  will  live  on  in  the  ever  widening  influence  and  increasing 
power  of  the  great  institution  that  he  helped  mightily  to  establish 
and  to  build  and  in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated 
as  teacher,  friend,  and  co-worker. 

In  a  letter  to  Pres.  Wright,  Mr.  H.  G.  Swanson  has  the  following 
to  say : 

"Mr.  Wilson's  loyalty  to  you  as  administrator  was  a  veritable 
Goliath  of  support  and  I  know  that  endless  hard  work  is  in  front 
of  you  in  the  absence  of  his  help.     I  think  I  have  never  known  a 
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man  in  Education  who  had  a  keener  grasp  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  poor,  struggling,  helpless  teacher  in  poor,  weak  schools  than 
had  Mr.  Wilson.  Truly,  he  was  "a  friend  indeed  in  time  of  need" 
to  the  hundreds  of  students  who  come  to  your  school.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  measure  in  words  or  monuments  the  value  of  the  services 
such  as  he  rendered.  Somehow,  someway,  his  name  must  be  mem- 
orialized on  your  campus. 

"I  wanted  to  write  this  letter  because  I  felt  how  keenly  the  loss  that 
you  and  the  teachers  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  have  suffered  and 
assure  you  of  my  keen  appreciation  of  your  loss." 

A.  M.  Proctor,  who  had  taught  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  summer 
school  wrote  as  follows : 

"I  feel  sure  that  I  do  not  know  a  man  in  my  wide  acquaintance 
who  did  more  good  than  he  and  did  it  in  a  more  quiet  or  unostenta- 
tious way.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  and  an  ideal  gentleman.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  person  whom  I  admire  more. 

E.  J.  Coletrane,  president  of  the  Association  of  City  Superin- 
tendents, had  the  following  to  say : 

"For  several  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the  city  Superintendents, 
a  position  which  he  filled  with  credit  and  dignity,  both  to  the  Asso- 
ciation and  himself.  The  members  are  pained  to  note  the  passing  of 
such  an  able  man  and  one  so  universally  loved  by  the  school  men  of 
the  State." 

Rev.  Walter  Patten  wrote  this: 

"I  think  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  moral  courage  and  the 
idealism  that  he  has  implanted  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  young 
women  as  they  have  gone  out  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  State. 
There  can  be  no  measuring  or  limiting  such  a  power  in  so  many 
lives.  Without  pretence,  show,  or  loud  words  he  moved  among  men 
a  silent  and  effective  power  for  righteousness,  Christian  integrity 
and  the  Golden  Rule.  Would  that  he  could  have  put  twenty  more 
years  of  such  positive  living  in  our  midst." 
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From  a  Few  of  the  Alumnae 

If  true  teaching  is  living  in  the  lives  of  students,  then  Mr.  Wilson 
was  among  the  greatest  of  all  these.  Those  who  came  under  his  in- 
fluence in  the  classroom  seemed  to  carry  with  them  loyalty  and  de- 
votion that  is  rare  indeed,  and  had  impressed  upon  them  the  big 
ideals  he  stood  for.  And  when  they  left  the  school  they  did  not 
leave  Mr.  Wilson  behind.  They  turned  to  him  whenever  they  needed 
help  or  sympathy  or  encouragement,  and  best  of  all,  they  brought 
their  triumphs  to  him.  They  were  never  just  students  to  him.  They 
were  his  girls,  his  daughters,  and  he  had  a  big  place  out  in  the  world 
he  was  sending  them  forth  into.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  each  one 
would  do  a  fine  work  in  the  schools  of  the  State  or,  when  in  homes 
of  their  own,  in  their  communities,  and  he  worked  constantly  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  work.  Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he  seemed 
to  give  fatherly  love  to  these  girls.  It  seemed  as  if  every  girl  who 
ever  held  a  diploma  from  this  school  had  some  especial  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  him  or  had  at  some  time  gone  to  him  for  help  and  advice. 
He  knew  the  communities  they  came  from  and  the  schools  they  were 
going  into  perhaps  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  State.  He  had  the 
knack  of  fitting  the  right  girl  to  the  right  place  and,  keeping  her  out 
of  the  wiong  place.  This  wise  placing  of  the  students  lias  been  a 
great  factor  in  the  success  of  the  school.  He  was  frank  about  a  girl, 
when  recommending  one  to  a  superintendent,  giving  her  weaknesses 
as  well  as  her  strong  points.  He  would  talk  as  frankly  to  the  girl, 
pointing  out  her  faults  and  explaining  the  type  of  school  he  felt  she 
should  take.  The  success  of  the  students  that  have  gone  into  the 
schoolroom  is  evidence  of  his  wise  selection. 

The  students  knew  that  he  kept  up  with  them,  found  out  how 
they  got  along  in  their  schoolrooms  and  how  they  were  fitting  into 
their  communities.  Nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  hear  good  re- 
ports of  their  work,  and  nothing  grieved  him  more  than  to  find  that 
a  girl  was  not  measuring  up.  He  loved  to  go  out  into  a  community 
in  which  one  of  them  was  teaching  and  see  for  himself. 

From  letters  from  the  old  girls  a  few  tributes  have  been  culled  and 
are  here  given  to  show  what  the  girls  say  of  him.  These  could  be 
multiplied  a  hundredfold,  five  hundredfold.  Every  one  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  telling  what  he  meant  to  her . 

"Mere  words  seem  very  empty  and  lifeless  when  I  think  of  trying 
to  express  something  of  what  Mr.  Wilson  meant  to  me,  and  what  he 
meant  to  our  school  and  to  the  State  at  large.     What  I  say  will  have 
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to  be  very  personal,  for  Mr.  Wilson  was  much  more  to  me  than  a  mere 
teacher  or  educational  leader.  He  was  like  a  father  to  me.  Hav- 
ing lost  both  my  father  and  mother  before  entering  the  Training 
School,  the  interest  and  help  of  Mr.  Wilson  meant  more  to  me  than 
it  would  to  the  average  girl.  His  home  seemed  very  truly  like  a 
home  to  me,  and  I  felt  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  regarded  me 
somewhat  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  daughter.  It  was  his  generosity, 
his  nobility,  his  bigness  of  soul  which  made  this  happy  situation  for 
me.  He  did  not  plan  it  formally;  perhaps  he  did  not  even  intend 
it  to  be  so;  but  it  was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  outflow  of  his 
great  and  beneficent  life.  Great  personal  influence,  and  a  great 
life,  is  not  measured  out  by  rule  and  planned  like  a  shrewd  business 
scheme ;  it  grows  naturally  like  the  richness  of  the  rose.  Such  was 
the  meaning  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  me. 

"Mr.  Wilson  impressed  me  as  being  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the 
highest  type.  His  Christian  influence  not  only  extended  over  the 
school  but  over  the  community  and  the  State.  In  the  midst  of  his 
busy  life,  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  strength  to  his  church  and 
denomination.  He  was  a  leader  in  every  worthy  enterprise.  And 
we  felt  that  truly  'his  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because 
his  heart  was  pure.'  He  was  not  seeking  a  place  of  honor  and  pre- 
ferment but  an  opportunity  for  unselfish  service. 

"Mr.  Wilson  filled  a  large  place  in  the  life  of  our  school.  One's 
first  thought  is  that  his  place  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  fill, 
but  because  of  his  good  work  the  place  has  been  made  easier  for  those 
who  are  to  follow.  His  successor  will  have  the  challenge  and  inspira- 
tion of  a  great  life  which  went  before  to  lead  him  on.  In  the  class 
room  he  was  a  great  teacher ;  and  his  great  personality  impressed  and 
reinforced  what  he  taught.  His  beaming  good-nature  was  always  in 
evidence,  and  although  he  was  overworked  and  we  knew  that  many 
times  he  was  mentally  and  physically  tired  because  of  his  heavy 
duties,  yet  he  always  greeted  us  with  a  smile. 

"He  lived  the  triumphant,  victorious  life  despite  his  many  exacting 
duties.  He  was  in  constant  demand  as  speaker,  and  consequently 
his  influence  extended  far  and  wide  over  the  State." 

"There  were  many  channels  through  which  Mr.  Wilson  appealed  to 
his  students  at  Teachers  College.  There  was  apparently  no  school 
activity  with  which  he  was  not  identified.  He  always  seemed  to  know 
how  school  girls  feel  and  think  abouti  things,  and  usually  interpreted 
the  meaning  of  life  in  terms  which  were  easily  understood  by  them. 
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The  tenderness  of  his  disposition  made  him  easy  of  approach,  and  no 
school  girl  problem  ever  appeared  too  trivial  for  his  consideration. 

"Mr.  Wilson  was  popular  and  beloved  by  his  students,  because  he 
had  the  capacity  for  entering  into  their  pranks  and  festivities,  as 
well  as  their  more  serious  endeavors,  and  his  keen  loving  heart  em- 
braced every  one  with  whom  he  labored,  l^or  did  he  ever  neglect  his 
girls  after  they  had  gone  out  from  the  college.  Instead,  he  kept  in 
touch  with  them,  visited  their  schools,  made  commencement  addresses, 
and  continued  to  inspire  them.  His  was  the  life  of  a  scholar  cou- 
pled with  the  knowledge  of  human  feelings,  afire  with  love,  and  with 
an  amazing  capacity  for  service  for  others. 

"In  the  classroom,  there  was  no  too  difficult  task,  nor  unreasonable 
recitation  that  was  not  fully  balanced  with  grateful  appreciation. 
His  methods,  although  marked  with  simplicity,  contained  originality 
of  presentation,  and  he  not  only  put  psychology  "over"  with  lucidity 
and  force,  but  in  an  untold  way  he  instilled  into  young  hearts  whole- 
some thoughts  and  aspirations.  His  desire  was  to  have  these  sown 
in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  North  Carolina. 

"Mr.  Wilson  was  a  teacher  of  purity,  vision  and  light.  He  had 
little  to  say  about  the  type  of  work  he  was  doing,  but  his  teachings 
were  worth  many  times  the  multitudinous  words  of  others.  He  was 
anxious  for  the  work  and  responsibilities  falling  upon  young  teachers 
to  be  realized  by  them." 

"Having  known  Mr.  Wilson  for  eleven  years,  four  of  which  I  was 
a  student  of  his,  I  feel  that  the  most  Christ-like  teacher  that  ever 
lived  is  gone.  I  can  not  picture  the  Training  School  without  him. 
Its  future  students  will  never  know  what  a  privilege  we  enjoyed,  or 
what  they  have  missed.  He  has  left  a  vacancy  that  can  never  be 
filled. 

"He  was  a  teacher  who  wore  a  smile,  ruled  with  kindness,  and  was 
loved  and  honored  by  all  his  students.  He  never  uttered  an  unkind- 
word,  but  was  bright,  happy  and  thoughtful,  always  ready  and  will- 
ing to  serve  others.  We  always  felt  free  to  go  to  him  at  any  time  for 
advice,  and  advised  with  him  as  with  a  father.  One  of  his  favorite 
quotations  was,  "What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  I  can't  hear  what  you 
say."  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  speak  to  us  about  the  life  he 
was  living  for  we  could  easily  see  that  his  was  a  life  hid  with  Christ. 

"He  had  great  sympathy  and  understanding  for  all  humanity. 
He  made  us  feel  that  no  person  could  be  a  real  teacher  unless  she  had 
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that  missionary  spirit  that  tends  to  uplift  all  humanity.  He  always 
advised  us  to  teach  where  we  could  accomplish  the  most  good,  rather 
than  the  place  with  the  'biggest  name'  and  the  highest  salary.  He 
taught  no  theory  that  could  not  be  made  practical. 

"His  life  was  a  living  example  to  all  his  student-teachers.  Dur- 
ing my  teaching  experience  I  would  often  when  solving  my  most  diffi- 
cult problems  ask  myself  the  question,  'What  would  [Mr.  Wil- 
son do  in  a  case  like  this  V  I  would  then  follow  out  the  course  I 
thought  he  would  take,  and  would  most  always  be  successful. 

"When  we  went  back  to  commencement  we  could  always  see  Mr. 
Wilson  standing  with  outstretched  hands,  so  happy,  to  welcome  us 
back  to  our  home  school.  To  think  that  he  will  never  be  there  to 
welcome,  us  back  again,  yet  we  know  he  is  waiting  on  that  brighter 
shore  to  welcome  us  home.  We  will  ever  strive  to  carry  out  his 
plans  on  this  earth." 

"It  is  hard  for  me  to  express  in  mere  words  just  what  Mr.  Wilson 
has  meant  to  me,  what  his  strong  Christian  life  did  for  me.  My 
sister  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  having  him  for  our  teacher  before 
he  went  to  Greenville,  so  when  we  were  ready  to  go  away  to  school  my 
father  was  anxious  for  us  to  be  again  under  the  influence  of  his 
strong  Christian  character. 

"He  was  like  a  father  to  us,  never  too  busy  to  hear  our  troubles 
and  to  advise  and  help  us.  He  never  missed  a  chance  to  do  something 
to  help  brighten  the  lives  of  those  around  him  and  I  think  every  girl 
who  ever  knew  him  loved  him. 

"Whatever  success  I  may  be  able  to  make  of  my  work,  I  shall  give 
all  the  credit  to  him,  for  his  encouragement  and  help  were  the  things 
that  made  me  keep  trying,  when  I  was  almost  ready  to  give  up." 

"When  I  first  entered  the  Training  School  as  a  member  of  the 
"B"  Class  everybody  seemed  strange  and  new  to  me,  but  before  the 
first  week  had  passed  I  had  found  a  close  friend  and  advisor  in  Mr. 
Wilson.  From  the  first  he  reminded  me  of  my  own  father,  and  he 
came  nearer  filling  the  place  made  vacant  in  my  life  by  his  loss  than 
any  one  else  has  ever  done. 

"I  feel  and  know  what  a  loss  my  county  and  my  community  have 
suffered.  He  has  spoken  in  my  town  and  all  who  heard  him  were 
drawn  close  to  him  and  hoped  to  have  him  come  again.  Some  one 
has  said  that  it  is  not  only  his  friends  who  will  miss  him,  but  those 
who  did  not  know  him  personally  will  feel  the  loss  of  his  influence. 
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"I  cannot  imagine  going  on  class  and  not  meeting  Mr.  Wilson  on 
the  hall  with  his  smile  and  his  cheery  greeting,  'And  how  is  Eliza- 
beth this  morning?' 

"I  was  in  school  for  four  years  and  during  that  time  I  learned  to 
regard  Mr.  Wilson  almost  as  a  father.  In  fact,  when  I  first  saw  him 
I  was  attracted  to  him  by  a  striking  physical  resemblance  to  my  own 
father  who  had  died  only  a  few  months  before. 

"He  was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  school  girls'  problems  and  help 
her  solve  them.  To  me  he  was  the  very  embodiment  of  the  motto 
of  our  school :  'To  serve..' 

"Mr.  Wilson's  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  entire  student- 
body;  each  girl  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  a  staunch  and  true 
friend." 

"His  ideal  of  human  sympathy  impressed  me  most  of  all.  He 
said  one  day  in  class :  'When  you  go  out  to  teach  in  a  community, 
show  sympathy  with  the  people  in  their  troubles.  If  a  person  in  your 
community  dies,  don't  take  the  day  of  the  funeral  to  go  to  a  dance. 
It  isn't  exactly  pleasant  to  go  to  funerals,  but  you  go  and  show  your 
sympathy  for  the  people  among  whom  you  live.' 

"I  could  buy  plenty  of  education  in  Boston,  but  the  broad,  helpful, 
sympathetic  spirit  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  Training 
School  is  what  I  cannot  buy."  (This  was  from  a  woman  from  Bos- 
ton who  graduated  from  the  school.) 

"I  think  Mr.  Wilson  could  do  more  to  inspire  a  longing  to  teach 
just  by  talking  about  it  than  any  one  I  have  ever  known." 

"When  thinking  of  the  past  and  what  Mr.  Wilson  meant  to  me 
while  at  the  East  Carolina  Teacher's  College,  my  thoughts  go  back 
to  Sept.  22,  1914,  when  Mr.  Wilson  convinced  me  that  I  was  at  the 
very  place  for  'home-sickr  girls.  From  the  day  that  I  registered  until 
now  I  have  loved  him  as  a  friend  and  teacher.  He  caused  me  to  see 
life  from  a  new  viewpoint.  His  classroom  always  proved  a  haven 
of  rest  to  the  weary. 

"How  different  the  summer  school  will  be  to  us  that  have  been 
there  before!  During  the  summer  term  of  1916,  I  helped  Mr.  Wil- 
son collect  and  separate  the  county  examination  papers,  which  was  in» 
deed  a  very  pleasant  task.  He  called  me  his  'Life  Saver.'  Would 
that  I  was  worthy  of  such  a  name!" 

"To  me  he  was  a  father  as  well  as  a  teacher." 
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"I  know  so  many  good  things  about  Mr.  Wilson  I  don't  know  where 
to  begin.     I  could  write  a  book  on  him." 

"Mr.  Wilson  spent  so  much  time  helping  backward  students  like 
myself  to  make  up  back  work,  and  said  so  many  encouraging  things 
I  feel  like  he  was  the  main  cause  of  my    ever  getting  a  diploma." 

"His  face  to  me,  expressed  more  of  goodness  and  charity  and  love 
for  his  fellow  man  than  that  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  The  influence 
of  his  life  is  now  reflected  in  the  lives  of  many  girls  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  and  the  good  he  did  can  never  be  recounted." 

"I  had  the  joy  of  sitting  at  his  right  hand  at  our  school  banquet 
last  fall,  and  oh,  how  it  helped  me.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  have 
him  say  he  still  believed  in  me." 

"I  am  thankful  that  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  one  of  his 
pupils  for  two  years.  I  always  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
times  when  I  could  go  on  his  classes.  He  said  and  did  things  that 
will  do  me  good  as  long  as  I  live.  I  loved  and  appreciated  most  ar- 
dently the  work  of  Mr.  Wilson,  as  well  as  the  man  himself.  He  still 
lives  in  practically  every  schoolroom,  having  wielded  the  wholesome 
influence  over  the  lives  of  so  many  girls.  And  there  are  girls  all 
over  the  State  that  are  voicing  the  same  sentiments." 

"I  thought  of  him  always  as  a  friend,  a  teacher,  and  a  guide,  to 
whom  I  would  go  with  my  joys  as  well  as  my  sorrows.  I  found  him 
always  willing  and  ready  to  render  any  service  possible  to  benefit  any 
one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  I  indeed  have  lost  a  friend, 
for  his  life  meant  much  to  me.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  each  one  of  the  alumnae  when  I  say  that  we  will  ever  look 
back  with  fond  memories  upon  our  associations  with  this  grand  and 
noble  man.  The  State,  too,  will  suffer  greatly  in  the  loss  of  this 
great  educational  leader." 

One  of  his  old  girls  wrote  that  she  had  just  mailed  a  letter  to  him 
appealing  to  him  for  advice,  but  apologizing  to  him  for  troubling 
him,  but  as  usual  she  turned  to  him  when  in  trouble.  When  she 
wrote  the  letter  she  told  her  mother  and  father  and  husband  some- 
thing of  what  Mr.  Wilson  had  meant  to  her  and  what  he  meant  to 
all  the  old  girls,  explaining  to  them  that  he  would  know  just  how  to 
advise  her  about  the  question  she  called  on  him  to  help  settle,  and  she 
felt  sure  he  would  know  just  what  to  tell  her  to  do.    .  She  then  said, 
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"That  was  part  of  his  trouble.     So  many,  just  like  me,  have  burdened 
him  and  he  was  too  good  to  refuse  us." 

Another  says,  "I  am  glad  I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  to  go  to 
school  while  he  was  there,  for  he  inspired  me  with  a  love  for  teaching 
as  no  one  else  could.  He  was  always  ready  to  listen  and  advise  in 
all  troubles  and  worries.  In  fact,  he  was  exactly  like  a  kind,  under- 
standing father.  But  his  memory  will  always  be  with  me  and  help 
to  hold  me  to  high  ideals,  I  hope." 

A  man  that  lived  and  worked  just  as  he  told  others  to  live  and  work 
— this  was  the  feeling  that  one  could  not  but  have  from  their  contact 
with  Mr.  Wilson.  When  struggling  student  teachers  came  to  him 
seeking  help  on  some  problem  that  seemed  impossible,  he  could  show 
them  that  worry  would  not  accomplish  what  cheerful  activity  could. 
He  did  not  make  the  task  seem  smaller,  he  never  tried  to  do  that,  but 
only  to  show  that  no  task  is  too  large  if  begun  with  the  right  spirit 
and  with  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  a  Higher  Power.  A  life 
could  not  show  more  plainly  that  it  was  ordered  by  daily  communion 
with  the  Heavenly  Father.  Truly  he  chose  his  task  because  his  heart 
was  in  it.  I  can  hear  him  very  plainly  now,  as  I  have  heard  him 
many  times,  "Girls,  don't  teach  unless  you  love  your  work." 

He  was  greatly  loved  by  the  entire  community  of  Joyner's  School. 
On  last  Armistice  Day,  he  brought  us  a  splendid  message,  being  so 
much  of  himself  that  it  is  a  very  sweet  experience  to  recall  it.  I  am 
glad  that  the  children  at  Joyner's  had  the  fellowship  with  him  that 
they  did ;  he  had  visited  their  society  meeting  and  presented  them 
with  two  magazine  subscriptions. 

He  had  a  wonderful  way  of  bringing  out  the  best  in  a  person,  just 
by  his  perfect  trust  and  belief  that  the  good  was  greater  than  the 
bad;  his  understanding  of  human  nature  and  patience  with  failure 
was  so  great  as  to  be  always  a  marvel.  In  a  way,  anyone's  troubles 
were  his  troubles,  although  he  hid  any  troubles  that  he  might  have 
had.  In  fact,  his  very  presence  seemed  to  radiate  happiness  and 
cheerfulness.  Personally,  I  can  never  forget  his  smile  and  hearty 
handclasp  as  I  have  met  him  from  time  to  time  on  our  streets  and 
one  could  not  help  but  notice  the  number  of  his  friendly  conversations. 

Just  what  the  school  has  meant  to  me,  no  one  knows  more  than 
Mr.  Wilson  knew.  He  caused  me  to  realize  more  fully  each  day 
what  I  was  gaining.  I  entered  quite  young  and  there  were  many 
obstacles  to  overcome.     I  had  planned  to  stay  only  a  short  time,  and 
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not  to  go  on  until  I  graduated,  and  told  Mr.  Wilson  my  plans.  He 
persuaded  me  to  go  on  and  I  can  say  truly  that  he  was  the  real  cause 
of  my  getting  the  training  which  I  now  have  and  which  means  more 
to  me  than  all  else. 

He  was  never  one  thing  today  and  another  tomorrow,  but  always 
the  same  and  ever  ready  and  anxious  to  help  any  one  in  anything, 
from  school  and  church  down  to  fun  and  laughter.  Through  him  I 
was  strengthened  in  my  religious  belief ;  seeing  his  honest  work  kept 
me  from  shirking  my  duty. 

He  was  strength  and  courage  to  each  one  in  my  class.  He  seemed 
to  belong  to  us.  He  was  "our  Mr.  Wilson."  We  had  a  little 
rhyme  we  made  about  him,  "He  wears  a  smile  that  can  be  seen  a 
mile."  I  suppose,  after  all,  he  did  the  same  things  for  others  he  did 
for  us,  but  we  liked  to  think  of  his  as  caring  for  us  especially. 


HIS  SECRET 

TO    MR.    WILSON 


His  genial  smile,  so  clear  and  bright, 
Seemed  to  set  the  wrong  day  right ; 
No  matter  what  the  troubles  for  him, 
The  smile  for  others  never  grew  dim. 
Forgetful  of  self,  mindful  of  you, 
Never  downcast,  never  blue, 
He  heartened  the  disheartened  along  the  way; 
The  sun  came  out  and  dispelled  the  gray, 
And  he  told  his  secret  with  his  magic  smile ; 
"Just  hold  fast  to  the  things  worth  while ; 
Don't  be  upset  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  the  trifles  in  life  that  come  and  go  ; 
Don't  bother  about  what  folks  say  and  do ; 
Look  deep  into  the  heart  and  find  if  that's  true." 
His  ear  ne'er  listened  to  the  wrong  tale  told, 
For  his  eyes  were  searching  for  the  heart  of  gold. 
And  somehow  he  found  it  and  won  it  for  aye ; 
And  that's  the  reason  that  some  of  us  say, 
When  others  praise  him  for  deeds  without  end, 
"As  for  me,  I  loved  him ;  he  was  my  friend." 


MR.  WILSON'S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  PURPOSE 
AND  WORK  OF  THIS  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Wilson  ever  kept  in  mind  the  rural  schools,  the  country  chil- 
dren, country  life,  and  the  thought  that  dominated  his  life  was  ho-\  to 
give  the  same  oportunities  to  them  that  were  given  to  the  children 
in  the  town.  He  saw  clearly  that  their  way  to  a  broader,  saner  life 
that  would  enable  them  to  get  the  most  out  of  living  and  contribute 
most  to  society  was  through  the  schools.  Among  his  notes  and 
papers  were  jottings  of  thoughts,  clippings,  outlines  of  speeches,  frag- 
ments of  lesson  plans,  memoranda  of  things  he  wished  to  stress  to 
his  classes;  frequently  were  found  the  words  "rural  schools,"  "farm 
life,"  "the  child  in  the  country,"  or  others  that  showed  where  his 
heart  was. 

"Cooperation,"  "team  work,^  "get-together"  were  favorite  words, 
and  these  words,  ever  on  his  tongue,  always  in  his  heart,  and  the  key- 
note of  most  of  his  talks,  were  as  watch-words  of  his  life.  He  not 
only  believed  in  them,  had  them  as  articles  of  faith  in  his  creed,  but 
he  lived  them  as  thoroughly  as  any  one  ever  did,  day  by  day,  week 
by  week.  The  gift  of  bringing  people  together  into  harmonious  co- 
operation was  his  marked  talent.  He  always  seemed  to  be  able  to 
find  the  tie  that  would  bind.  He  showed  this  so  plainly  as  director 
of  the  summer  school.  Those  who  taught  with  him  in  the  summer 
schools  were  enthusiastically  loyal  to  him.  A  scattered  group  of 
people  coming  together  for  eight  weeks  of  work  under  many  men 
would  have  remained  a  scattered  group,  but  somehow  he  always  made 
them  a  unit. 

His  house  was  in  order.  He  was  a  methodical,  painstaking  worker. 
Many  notes,  in  his  regular,  clear  handwriting  were  arranged  in  nut- 
line  form  on  cards,  with  the  keynote  word  boldly  written  and  often 
underlined.  These  outlines  were  just  like  the  man.  He  rarely  made 
a  set  speech,  or  wrote  a  set  article,  but  he  talked,  informally  and  in- 
timately, looking  his  audience  in  the  eye,  and  fitting  his  illustrations 
to  the  time  and  occasion,  but  always  impressing  some  great  truth. 
There  is  not  much  material  in  shape  to  preserve  in  print  because  out- 
lines are  mere  skeleton.  Two  reports  that  he  made  to  the  faculty, 
however,  seem  to  embody  many  of  his  ideals  and  were  written  out 
in  full. 
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"Our  Problem,"  is  the  statement  of  the  problem  of  this  school 
as  he  saw  it  in  the  early  years  of  the  school.  As  a  means  of  being 
sure  that  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  had  a  clear  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  the  school,  the  president  suggested  that  each  one  sit  down 
and  think  over  the  problem  as  he  saw  it  and  present  his  idea  of  it  to 
the  faculty.  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  of  it  is  given  in  the  issue. 
Again,  when  the  course  of  study  was  being  revised,  he  was  pleading 
for  more  time  to  be  given  to  the  professional  subjects,  and  he  re-stated 
and  developed  the  idea  touched  on  in  the  first.  These  are  the 
two  papers  we  have  selected  to  publish.  In  the  year  1915  an  article 
by  him  was  published  in  the  Quarterly,  a  paper  that  he  prepared  for 
the  Grammar  Grade  Department  of  the  Teachers  Assembly.  A 
report  of  his  class  in  Sunday  School  Pedagogy  written  up  by  one  of 
his  students  appeared  in  the  spring  number  last  year. 


Department  of  Pedagogy 

Claude  Wayland  Wilson 

The  human  race  has  learned  much  by  the  old  method  of  trial  and 
success  but  this  is  a  slow  and  wasteful  process  and  it  must  give  place 
to  a  more  economical  and  efficient  method.  The  demand  for  this 
is  no  more  imperative  in  any  field  of  human  endeavor  today  than  in 
the  work  of  teaching.  The  time  has  come  when  a  long  tolerant  citi- 
zenship is  demanding  that  the  men  and  women  who,  through  the 
schools,  are  shaping  the  destinies  of  their  children  must  be  intelligent 
workmen.  The  state  is  also  demanding  this  and  has  expressed  this 
demand  through  our  legislature  in  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  established  this  school.  The  test  of  this  school  is  the  ability 
of  the  students  who  go  out  from  here  to  do  the  work  of  teaching  in- 
telligently and  efficiently — they  must  become  skillful  workmen.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  requires  the  highest  degree  of  cooperation 
throughout  the  entire  school  in  every  department  of  its  work,  and  the 
Department  of  Pedagogy  pledges  anew  its  support  to  this  policy  of 

cooperation. 

*     *     *     * 

We  believe  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  a  student  that  is 
more  important  than  to  help  him  to  acquire  the  ability  to  see  (visual- 
ize) a  problem,  to  collect  the  facts  and  principles  necessary  to  its 
solution,  to  readjust  these  facts  and  re-interpret  them  in  the  light  of 
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the  problem  and  of  his  needs,  to  hold  to  the  problem,  and  to  persist 
in  the  work  until  the  problem  is  solved. 

*  *     *     * 

In  this  work  of  How  to  Study  we  do  not  rely  wholly  upon  the  text- 
book nor  do  we  care  much  about  following  literally  the  eight  factors 
of  study  as  given  by  McMurry,  but  we  try  to  discover  what  the  stu- 
dent really  does  in  correct  study  and  to  apply  that  in  their  study  of 
other  subjects.  We  also  place  special  emphasis  on  the  learning 
process  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  student  and  her  develop- 
ment, and  also  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  prospective  teacher  to 
think  more  about  the  child  than  about  the  subject  matter  in  the  work 
of  teaching. 

*  *     *     * 

The  student  ought  for  the  sake  of  his  future  professional  study  and 
reading  to  be  familiar  with  the  five  formal  steps,  but  beyond  this  but 
little  stress  is  laid  on  the  five  formal  steps  as  such.  The  recitation 
is  studied  not  as  a  thing  static  in  its  nature,  but  as  a  process — a  pro- 
cess in  which  something  is  doing.  This  doing  process  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  child  and  not  for  the  subject  matter.  The  teacher  is  to  direct 
and  guide  in  this  doing  process.  The  child  is  the  teacher's  raw  ma- 
terial. She  must  have  something  to  work  with.  The  particular 
lesson  provides  this  for  the  particular  recitation.  We  try  to  find 
the  nature  of  the  material  of  a  lesson  and  how  best  to  use  this  eco- 
nomically for  the  child's  growth  and  development.  We  try  to  deter- 
mine through  a  study  of  actual  lessons  and  recitation  work  how  to  as- 
sign a  lesson,  recognizing  the  duty  of  the  teacher  in  the  assignment 
to  prepare  the  child  to  profitably  utilize  the  large  portion  of  time 
when  he  is  not  on  recitation.  The  background  of  related  past  ex- 
perience and  a  clearly  stated  problem  which  vitally  fits  into  the 
child's  needs,  interests,  and  attitudes  are  absolutely  necessary  in  suc- 
cessful lesson  assignment.  To  be  able  to  provide  a  situation  of  this  sort 
is  essential  in  the  teaching  process  and  the  lack  of  skill  here  proves 
the  downfall  of  many  a  teacher. 

After  the  assignment  comes  the  teaching  of  the  lesson  next  day. 
How  shall  it  be  done  ?  How  can  it  be  successfully  done  ?  We  all, 
teachers  and  laymen,  realize  that  the  old  method  of  asking  questions 
to  call  forth  the  recital  of  a  few  isolated  facts  gathered  from  the 
printed  page  and  memorized  is  far  from  satisfactory.  But  a  large 
percentage  of  our  girls  here  have  been  taught  in  this  way  and  we 
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have  just  got  to  replace  that  sort  of  standard  with  a  better  method 
of  teaching  the  lesson.  We  have  got  to  substitute  teaching  the  lesson 
for  hearing  the  lesson-  If  we  fail  here  they  may  never  know  any- 
thing better  than  the  methods  of  the  untrained  teacher  and  then  be 
doomed  to  failure,  and  their  failure  will  be  chargeable  to  us. 


To  find  how  it  (attention)  is  tied  up  with  the  instinctive  activi- 
ties and  how  through  the  instinctive  or  natural  interests  we  may 
bring  the  child  into  the  possession  of  acquired  interests  which  enable 
him  to  focalize  consciousness  with  pleasure  upon  things  previously 
unpleasant  or  without  interest  is  a  task  worthy  of  earth's  greatest 
men  and  women.  It  is  the  great  Herculean  task  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  yet  our  girls — the  ordinary  country  girls  in  our  classes 
have  got  to  face  it. 

The  student-teacher  ought  also  to  know  something  about  memory, 
its  relations  to  age  and  sex,  the  methods  and  conditions  of  improving 
it,  and  how  to  utilize  it  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  the  learning  pro- 
cess. We  spend  no  time  on  the  syllogism  and  formal  reasoning,  but 
the  teacher  should  know  something  of  the  material  out  of  which  con- 
cepts and  judgments  are  formed,  how  they  are  formed,  and  how  they 
are  employed  in  practical  reasoning. 

How  can  all  this  be  accomplished  in  the  two  terms  of  4  periods 
per  week  ?  Which  can  be  omitted,  which  shall  be  taught  ?  This 
is  the  unsolved  problem  referred  to  awhile  ago. 

But  this  is  not  all,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  important  thing  after 
all,  but  inseparably  bound  up  with  it.  This  school  in  which  we  are 
employed  is  a  vocational  school  and  we  are  required  to  train  skilled 
workmen.  In  order  that  the  workman  may  do  his  work  skill- 
fully and  intelligently  he  must  know  four  things,  viz.,  the  raw 
material,  the  tools,  how  to  use  the  tools,  and  the  finished  product. 
The  teacher's  raw  material  is  the  child,  the  tools  are  the  subjects  in 
the  course  of  study,  how  to  use  the  tools  is  what  we  term  method, 
and  the  finished  product  is  the  efficient  citizen.  We  believe  that  the 
most  important  in  the  list  is  not  the  tools,  or  how  to  use  the  tools,  but 
the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  know  the  child  cannot  teach  the  child,  and  the  teacher  who  has  not 
a  definite  and  correct  concept  of  efficient  citizenship  is  sure  to  miss 
the  goal  of  our  high  calling,  however  skilfully  the  tools  may  be  used. 
The  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  are  the  big  things  and  the 
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tools  and  their  use  incidental  thereto,  are  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  teaching  profession  has  already  much  too  long  been  plac- 
ing the  emphasis  on  the  subject  matter  to  the  neglect  and  detriment  of 
the  child.  We  have  gone  on  teaching  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithme- 
tic when  we  should  have  been  teaching  children.  It  has  been  but 
small  concern  to  us  what  becomes  of  the  child  just  so  the  facts  in  the 
book  are  recited  accurately  and  glibly.  The  teachers  of  children 
must  "right-about  face."  Our  girls  must  have  ideals  that  differ 
radically  from  the  teaching  of  a  few  years  ago.  But  they  will  of 
necessity  go  on  in  the  old  traditional  ruts,  the  way  they  were  taught, 
unless  this  school  directs  them  into  a  better  way  and  causes  them  to 
persist  until  this  better  way  has  become  habitual.  They  must  come 
to  realize  that  the  school  exists  for  the  child  and  not  for  the  teacher 
or  the  course  of  study,  that  the  child  is  and  of  necessity  must  be  the 
thing  of  chief  consideration  in  all  school  work:  That  the  school 
and  course  of  study  centre  about  the  child  as  the  thing  of  supreme 
concern,  and  that  the  teacher  is  employed  only  to  assist  and  to  con- 
tribute whatever  she  may  in  whatever  way  she  can  to  the  growth, 
progress,  and  development  of  the  child.  The  child,  not  subject  matter, 
the  child  not  facts,  the  child,  he  is  our  raw  material. 

The  work  in  Psychology  which  has  already  been  referred  to  is 
concerned  with  and  centers  about  the  study  of  the  child. 

www  w 

If  it  requires  ten  years  before  coming  here  and  so  much  time  here 
for  the  mastery  of  subject  matter  which  is  comparatively  stable  and 
fixed,  I  ask  in  the  name  of  society  and  in  the  name  of  the  state  are 
we  giving  enough  time  to  the  study  of  the  child  ? — the  living,  wrig- 
gling, growing,  changing,  developing,  acting,  and  reacting  psycho- 
physical organism,  the  raw  material  of  the  teacher  ? 


The  school  has  made  many  of  its  greatest  mistakes  in  believing 
that  it  was  giving  training  that  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 
The  teacher  worked  on  in  the  hope  that  he  was  giving  a  training  that 
some  day  would  be  useful.  But  he  failed  because  he  did  not  carefully 
work  out  the  future  need  of  the  child — in  the  life  he  is  to  live,  did 
not  accurately  estimate  efficient  citizenship.  But  is  the  teacher  to 
blame  ?  Has  she  had  training  in  how  to  work  this  out  ?  What  is 
this  school  doing  along  this  line  for  the  teachers  we  are  sending  out  ? 
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Our  problem  is  the  rural  school  problem  and  what  our  students 
need  to  enable  them  to  work  out  for  themselves  adequate  ideals,  and 
standards  of  efficient  citizenship  has  been  so  well  expressed  by 
Messrs.  Monahan  and  Wright  that  I  quote  from  them : 

"A  thorough  knowledge  of  country  life  in  the  section  where  the 
school  is  located  is  necessary.  For  this  reason  the  country  teacher 
needs  to  study  his  district.  For  such  study  he  may  be  best  prepared 
by  the  study  of  rural  economics  and  sociology.  Somewhere  in  his 
preparation  he  should  be  taught  how  to  find  out  the  following  or 
similar  facts  relative  to  his  school  constituents : 

"1.  Population. — Urban  and  rural,  white  and  colored,  native  born, 
foreign  born,  whether  increasing  or  decreasing  and  why,  number  of 
inhabitants  per  square  mile,  number  of  illiterates. 

"2.  Economic  conditions- — The  natural  resources  of  the  district, 
mineral  and  vegetable;  chief  products,  manufactured  articles,  crops 
for  market,  crops  for  home  consumption ;  number  and  size  of  farms, 
percentage  of  owners,  percentage  of  tenants,  percentage  of  wage 
earners,  the  average  annual  wage ;  increase  and  decrease  in  land  values 
and  in  crops,  farm  stock  and  machinery;  sources  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing in  the  district. 

"3.  Social  conditions. — Social  activities,  including  forms  of  re- 
creation, such  as  athletics,  dances,  moving-picture  shows,  pool  rooms, 
etc.,  and  lecture  courses,  literary  societies,  picnic,  secret  and  fraternal 
organizations ;  means  of  transportation ;  means  of  communication, 
such  as  telephone  and  rural  free  delivery;  moral  conditions,  tenden- 
cies toward  criminal  practices,  sanitary  conditions. 

"4.  Educational  conditions. — The  community  interest  in  the 
school ;  the  use  of  the  school  building  for  community  gatherings ;  the 
amount  of  schooling  received  by  individuals  of  the  district ;  recent 
pupils  of  the  school  who  left  before  completing  the  school  work  and 
the  reasons  for  leaving ;  private  libraries ;  the  number  and  character 
of  magazines  and  newspapers  regularly  read  in  the  district. 

"5.  Religious  conditions  and.  activities. — Number  of  active  church- 
men, belonging  to  no  church,  church  societies  and  activities  and  other 
work  for  the  uplift  of  the  community." 

A  County  Superintendent  said  to  me  last  fall :  "We  feel  the  need 
of  consolidation  and  local  taxation  but  we  do  not  want  to  consolidate 
districts  and  vote  local  taxes  any  faster  than  your  school  can  supply 
us  with  teachers  for  them." 
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Another  said:  "I  want  twenty  of  your  girls  for  schools  in  my 
county  next  year." 

A  Superintendent  from  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  said :  "I 
only  wish  I  were  near  enough  to  your  school  to  get  some  of  your  girls 
for  my  schools."  And  others  have  expressed  themselves  in  a  similar 
way. 

I  am  glad,  as  glad  as  I  can  be,  that  these  men  appreciate  the  work 
this  school  is  doing  and  find  in  the  teachers  we  are  turning  out  certain 
qualifications  that  are  desirable  in  the  teachers  of  the  country  schools. 
I  appreciate  such  expressions  all  the  more  because  they  come  from  a 
class  of  men  who  represent  the  educational  interests  of  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  children  of  the  State.  This  large  majority  has 
never  had  but  a  pitiably  small  percentage  of  trained  teachers.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  can  have  them,  beginning  to  feel 
that  they  must  have  them.  Their  demands  are  going  to  become 
larger  and  louder. 

I  maintain  that  75  per  cent  of  the  people  in  a  democracy  have  a 
right  to  make  demands  on  behalf  of  their  children,  and  woe  unto 
that  institution  that  does  not  keep  its  ear  to  the  ground,  and  is  not 
ever  ready  to  respond  to  a  distinct  call  to  a  larger  service. 

Have  the  people  not  a  right  to  demand  that  the  teachers  of  their 
children  must  have  a  pretty  definite  knowledge  of  the  rural  com- 
munity's biggest  problem,  the  farm  problem  ?  Have  they  not  a  right 
to  demand  that  their  teachers  shall  recognize  the  school  as  only  one, 
but  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  contributing  to  the  solution  of 
the  farm  problem  \  Have  they  not  a  right  to  demand  that  the  coun- 
try teachers  have  a  heart  and  a  will  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
agencies  for  a  more  efficient  work  in  community  uplift  ? 

Why  should  the  country  teacher  not  know  that  the  South  loses 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars  a  year  by  the  manner  in  which  she  markets 
her  eggs?  Why  should  she  not  know  this  and  other  similar  wastes 
and  be  able  to  teach  her  people  how  to  prevent  them  ? 

Have  the  people  not  a  right  to  demand  that  their  leader,  their 
teacher,  be  able  to  lead  them  and  their  children  into  the  realization  of 
a  happier  and  more  useful  life  ?  The  teacher  must  know  that  two 
big  factors  in  happiness  and  usefulness  are  good  social  conditions 
and  money,  more  money  in  our  country  districts  and  how  properly  to 
use  the  money.  Big  crops  are  not  the  measure  of  wealth,  but  that 
which  is  saved — the  difference  between  production  and  consumption. 
When  our  people  in  the  country  learn  how  to  save  the  wastes  on  the 
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farm  there  will  be  ample  money  to  provide  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  the  ideal  country  life. 

I  declare  unto  you,  fellow-teachers,  that  these  are  reasonable  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  our  country  people,  and  this  school  must  make 
haste  to  meet  them  for  they  are  looking  to  us  for  their  teachers. 

But,  to  me,  there  is  another  and  a  more  fascinating  view  of  it  than 
merely  meeting  a  demand.  Service  is  today  the  standard  of  great- 
ness, and  service  is  the  measure  of  genuine  happiness.  In  order 
then  that  this  school  may  merit  some  degree  of  greatness  and  enjoy 
the  maximum  of  happiness  let  us  never  be  satisfied  until  we  can  give 
to  our  neighbors  in  the  country,  teachers  with  the  very  best  training 
for  the  country  schools  that  it  is  possible  for  any  school  to  give.  A 
greater  contribution  we  cannot  make  and  this  is  perhaps  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  service  anticipated  in  the  adoption  of  the  school's  motto. 

But  we  cannot  presume  that,  since  a  majority  of  our  students  were 
reared  in  the  country,  they  already  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
achieve  this.  They  are  not  unlike  other  ordinary  human  beings,  and 
having  eyes  they  see  not.  Near  my  father's  in  the  hill  section  of  this 
state,  there  is  a  beautiful  landscape.  In  childhood  and  youth  I 
traveled  that  road  scores  of  times  but  I  had  never  seen  that  landscape 
until  a  few  years  ago  when  I  traveled  that  road  again  after  a  lapse  of 
several  years.  The  other  day  I  asked  the  present  senior  class  to  make 
a  list  of  all  the  sources  or  types  of  waste  they  had  observed  in  their 
respective  home  communities.  The  largest  number  given  by  any  one 
was  ten  and  the  average  number  given  by  the  class  was  four  and  six- 
sevenths,  and  some  of  the  wastes  named  are  not  wastes  but  improve- 
ments. Several  of  the  class  showed  an  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween wastes  and  money  spent  for  improvements  and  communitv  up- 
lift. 

The  country  school  teacher  must  be  so  completely  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  country  life  and  the  opportunities  it  offers,  that  the  chil- 
dren will  hear  less  about  the  towns  and  more  about  the  country  in  our 
country  schools.  Of  such  as  they  have  they  give  to  their  pupils. 
It  is  our  business  here  to  aid  them  in  getting  a  better  knowledge  of 
country  life  and  conditions.  Without  it  they  cannot  live  the  full  and 
complete  life  in  the  country  community,  nor  can  they  without  this 
knowledge  get  the  true  conception  of  efficient  citizenship — the  finished 
product  of  the  school. 

To  fulfill  its  mission  this  school  must  make  provision  whereby  our 
students  may  learn  how  to  study  the  rural  conditions  in  our  state, 
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and  I  here  and  now  make  the  plea  for  this  on  behalf  of  the  country 
teachers  and  on  behalf  of  the  childhood  of  the  state.  It  is  more  than 
a  duty,  it  is  an  opportunity  for  this  school  to  render  a  larger  service. 


The  Problem  of  Our  School 

[Mr.  Wilson  was  not  inclined  to  take  loose  statements  or  opinions  of 
others  and  from  these  draw  his  conclusions,  but,  with  true  scientific 
spirit,  collected  his  own  data,  whenever  possible,  studied  the  problem 
first  hand,  and  from  the  figures  he  read  the  facts  and  then  drew  his 
conclusions.  He  believed  that  the  problem  of  this  school  was  bound  up 
with  the  rural  school  problem;  thought  perhaps  that  the  majority  of 
the  students  came  from  the  country;  but  he  took  a  census  of  the 
school,  put  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  students  and  found  out  for  him- 
self. He  perhaps  had  among  his  notes  a  report  about  every  girl  in 
his  classes.  In  the  statement  of  the  problem  of  the  school  he  used- 
figures  collected  in  this  ivay.  These  figures  are  now  out  of  date,  but 
the  conclusions  from  them  have  permanent  value.'] 

The  solution  of  any  problem  is  simplified  when  the  problem  is  seen 
from  such  viewpoint  as  to  more  nearly  reveal  its  full  setting.  As 
soon  as  I  took  up  class-room  work  in  this  school  I  began  to  gather 
from  my  classes  and  to  tabulate  such  information  as  necessary  to  give 
a  definite  notion  of  the  environment  from  which  each  pupil  comes 
in  order  that  I  may  readily  gain  a  knowledge  of  his  apperceptive 
background. 

For  this  particular  study  of  our  problem  I  have  gone  beyond  my 
own  classes  and  have  obtained  from  other  classes  in  the  school  infor- 
mation similar  to  that  which  I  have  already  collected  from  the  classes 
taking  my  work,  and  I  find  a  comparison  of  these  facts  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

Figures  may  be  hypothetical  but  a  problem  becomes  more  concrete 
to  my  mind  if  some  phase  of  it  can  be  reduced  to  figures.  I  have, 
therefore,  reduced  the  information  obtained  from  the  classes  in  our 
school  to  figures  for  my  purposes.  These  figures  are  best  seen,  how- 
ever, in  the  light  of  general  conditions  in  our  state,  and  especially 
the  eastern  half  of  it. 

The  school  census  of  1910  shows  that  84%  of  the  school  population 
of  our  state  is  rural,  and  16%  is  urban. 
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In  our  school  this  year  56%  of  our  enrollment  is  from  the  country 
and  44%  from  the  towns.     The  distribution  by  classes  is  as  follows : 

D  Class     25%  rural     75%  urban 
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Of  our  present  enrollment  40%  got  their  training  in  schools  other 
than  the  regular  graded  schools.  (This  includes  the  country  schools, 
state  high  schools,  private  schools,  and  some  so-called  "colleges"),  and 
60%  were  trained  in  the  graded  schools.  The  class  distribution  is  as 
follows : 

I  find  1,340  teachers,  or  82%.  are  in  the  rural  schools.  Of  these 
only  259,  or  19%,  of  the  rural  teachers  have  had  normal  training. 

In  the  graded  schools  in  these  counties  there  are  300  teachers  em- 
ployed and  162,  or  54%  have  had  normal  training. 

In  these  counties  there  are  1146  schools,  31  are  graded  schools, 
and  1115  are  rural  schools.  874  schools,  or  78%  of  the  rural  schools, 
are  one-teacher  schools. 

What  do  these  figures  reveal  ? 

1.  That  our  school  population  is  essentially  rural. 

2.  That  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  present  enrollment  of 
this  school  is  from  the  country.  That  nine-tenths  of  the  One  Year 
Class  and  almost  as  great  proportion  of  the  A  and  B  classes  (our 
lower  classes)  are  from  the  country. 

3.  Our  records  show  that  about  39%  of  last  year's  enrollment  re- 
turned this  year  and  61%  are  not  here. 

That  about  three  out  of  every  four  of  those  who  did  not  return  live 
in  the  country. 

Is  it  possible  that  our  courses  do  not  offer  to  these  country  girls 
just  the  sort  of  training  they  feel  the  greatest  need  of  ? 

Is  it  not  more  probable  that  many  of  them,  for  the  want  of  means, 
must  teach  this  year  and  will  perhaps  never  enter  this  or  any  other 
school  again  except  for  a  summer  term  ? 

4.  That  only  19%  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  84%  of  the 
children  have  had  normal  training,  while  54%  of  those  engaged  in 
teaching  16%  of  the  children  have  had  normal  training. 
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That  this  shows  a  difference  if  not  a  distinction  in  favor  of  the 
urban  schools. 

That  the  country  children  are  the  sufferers. 

What  is  our  problem  ? 

A.     What  is  it  we  are  to  do? 

If  we  shall  achieve  the  greatest  success  in  the  shortest  time,  and 
in  the  easiest  possible  way  we  must  labor  in  the  field  of  greatest  op- 
portunity. The  field  of  greatest  opportunity  is  the  field  of  the  great- 
est need. 

If,  then,  we  are  going  to  labor  in  the  field  of  greatest  need  it  is 
our  chief  business : 

To  raise  the  perceentage  of  trained  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
just  as  much  above  19%  (the  present  percentage)  as,  by  the  help  of 
the  Lord,  the  State  will  permit  us. 

To  send  trained  teachers  into  the  largest  possible  number  of  the 
one-teacher  schools,  which  constitute  78%  of  all  the  rural  schools. 

In  short,  our  problem  as  I  conceive  it  is  to  train  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools. 

This  includes  first  of  all  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  the  country  schools,  viz :  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  English  language  and  grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory, agriculture,  physiology  and  civics.  The  demand  is  just  as 
imperative  that  they  know  how  to  teach  these  subjects.  This  school 
must  also  prepare  teachers  for  the  Farmlife  schools.  More  than 
this  it  will  never  touch  the  rural  schools  in  the  way  most  vital  until 
it  prepares  teachers  to  carry  the  farmlife  spirit  into  all  the  rural 
schools,  so  that  every  school  in  every  rural  district  will  be  a  farmlife 
school  in  spirit. 

There  may  be  objection  to  this  on  the  ground  that  we  are  under 
obligations  to  give  our  students  breadth  of  scholarship,  and  to  culti- 
vate literary  tastes,  etc.  I  grant  that  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of 
these  things,  they  are  all  desirable,  but  the  home  and  community  en- 
vironment is  a  big  factor  in  teaching.  It  is  a  factor  that  lends  itself 
strongly  to  success  or  failure  in  teaching,  and  whether  success  or 
failure  depends  upon  how  skilfully  the  teacher  utilizes  this  factor, 
which  is,  in  our  case  as  I  see  it,  the  spirit  and  environment  of  the 
farm-community.  We  must  prepare  them  to  utilize  that  environ- 
ment. 

The  successful  teacher  in  the  rural  school  will  fairly  revel  in  the 
joys,  the  glories,  the  beauties,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  country 
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life.  When  this  is  her  spirit  she  can  lead  her  school  and  her  com- 
munity to  realize  any  standards  she  may  set. 

In  order  that  we  may  send  out  teachers  from  this  school  fitted  for 
work  of  that  sort  the  same  spirit  must  permeate  this  entire  school. 
We  as  a  faculty,  individually  and  collectively  must  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  country  life  ourselves.  Only  a  few  of  our  students  will 
ever  do  more  than  reflect  the  spirit  of  this  school,  but  the  great  mass 
will  do  that  much  with  more  or  less  accuracy. 

B.     "Are  we  doing  this  in  the  best  way?" 

I  shall  attempt  no  answer  to  this  because  I  do  not  know  the  full 
character  and  quality  of  the  teaching  throughout  the  school.  But  a 
question  arises  in  my  mind.  Here  is  a  group  of  teachers  having  re- 
ceiving our  training  from  different  institutions  with  varying  stand- 
ards, purposes,  and  ideals.  Under  a  condition  like  this  would  it  not 
be  the  easiest  and  most  natural  thing  for  us  to  over-stress  the  cul- 
tural phase  of  educational  (as  culture  is  commonly  interpreted.)  ? 

C-     What  can  we  do  that  we  are  not  now  doing? 

In  answer  to  this  I  have  no  suggestions  worked  out  in  detail,  but 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  we  have  not  yet  gone  down  to  the  bottom. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  majority  of  our  A  and  B 
classes  who  can  not  or  do  not  come  back  are  country  girls,  and  be- 
lieving that  a  large  number  of  them  will  teach  in  the  country  schools, 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  school  should  offer  a  course  in  just 
those  subjects  and  books  that  are  required  by  law  for  the  elementary 
public  schools.  These  subjects  and  books  should  not  be  taught  here 
as  they  are  taught  in  the  rural  schools,  but  as  only  the  great  teacher 
can  teach  them. 

This  course  may  seem  too  elementary  to  deserve  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  teachers  training  school,  but  I  believe  some  such 
course  will  have  to  be  added  before  this  school  finds  its  place  in  our 
educational  system. 

To  properly  fill  its  place  it  must,  like  Atlas  the  mythological  giant, 
get  the  public  school  work  wholly  upon  its  shoulders,  literally  get 
down  under  the  whole  thing,  and  raise  its  own  curriculum  as  it  lifts 
the  standard  of  the  country  public  schools. 

[One-year  professional  classes  were  offered  and  later  discontinued 
because  the  plan  of  certification  made  them  unnecessary-^ 
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Just  to  be  Tender 

One  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Favorite  Poems 

Just  to  be  tender,  just  to  be  true, 
Just  to  be  glad  the  whole  day  through, 
Just  to  be  merciful,  just  to  be  mild, 
Just  to  be  trustful  as  a  child ; 
Just  to  be  gentle  and  kind  and  sweet, 
Just  to  be  helpful  with  willing  feet, 
Just  to  be  cheery  when  things  go  wrong, 
Just  to  drive  sadness  away  with  a  song, 
Whether  the  hour  is  dark  or  bright, 
Just  to  be  loyal  to  God  and  right, 
Just  to  believe  that  God  knows  best, 
Just  in  His  promises  ever  to  rest, 
Just  to  let  love  be  our  daily  key, 
That  is  God's  will  for  you  and  me. 


THE  COMMUNITY  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
RURAL  SCHOOL 

Arthur  Marcus  Proctor,  A.B 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  nation  when  the  school 
house  was  the  center  of  the  community  life.  It  was  the  voting  place, 
the  meeting  house,  the  church,  the  community  club  and  the  meeting 
place  of  almost  all  the  community  activities  in  which  the  general 
public  was  expected  to  take  part.  In  fact,  the  school  house,  with  the 
varying  activities  centering  there,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  vital  force 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  With  the  coming  of  the  Lodge  Hall, 
the  various  farmers'  organizations,  the  breaking  up  of  religious  ac- 
tivities into  various  denominations,  the  multiform  amusement  within 
easy  reach  by  means  of  the  automobile  and  good  roads,  the  school  has 
lost,  one  by  one,  its  original  functions  and  has  sunk  to  so  low  a  level 
in  the  estimation  of  so  many  people  in  the  community  that  they 
scarcely  seem  concerned  whether  there  be  a  school  at  all  in  the  com- 
munity. The  building  is  kept  open  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  five  days 
a  week,  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  and  is  presided  over  by  an  immature 
young  girl  or  an  ancient  widow  whose  highest  qualification  is  being 
the  first  cousin  or  the  niece  or  some  other  near  relative  of  the  district 
committeemen,  or  some  other  person  who  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  community  and  needs  the  job.  It  is  not  a  position  of  great  im- 
portance, therefore  anybody  can  fill  it. 

The  above  description  may  be  rather  an  exaggeration  if  applied  to 
the  country  as  a  whole  but  it  surely  is  descriptive  of  some  sections 
of  the  country.  However,  there  is  quite  a  decided  tendency  on  the 
part  of  most  people  to  realize  the  potency  of  the  school  as  a  com- 
munity factor.  The  great  war  brought  to  us  a  keen  realization  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  school  functions  as  a  medium  through 
which  all  the  people  may  be  brought  together  as  a  social  unit.  We 
are  beginning  as  a  nation  to  look  to  the  schools  for  a  solution  of  our 
social  problems.  People  are  again  coming  to  a  realization  of  the 
possibilities  for  community  organization  around  the  school  as  a  center. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  rural  sections  where  good  roads  and 
automobiles  are  helping  to  broaden  the  outlook  and  enlarge  the  vision 
of  the  possibilities  of  rural  life. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  it  seems  that  the  school  may  function  as  a  center  about 
which  may  be  grouped  the  community  activities.  We  are  assuming 
as  a  basis  for  discussion  that  the  school  is  the  most  important  single 
organization  in  which  the  community,  as  a  whole,  may  participate. 

Every  school  possesses  two  types  of  organization.  1.  An  academic 
organization  including  the  curriculum  and  its  presentation  through 
instruction ;  2.  A  social  organization  involving  the  inter-relationship 
of  the  school  and  community,  and  the  relations  of  the  pupils  with  each 
other  and  the  teacher.  It  is  assumed  that  the  fundamental  concern 
of  the  teacher  and  the  school  is  with  the  first  of  these  organizations 
but  no  school  can  reach  its  maximum  of  attainment  until  it  gives 
considerable  attention  to  the  second  type  of  organization.  In  a  few 
exceptional  communities  of  the  country  there  is  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  organization  of  social  life.  As  a  rule  conditions  are 
very  unsatisfactory  and  millions  of  country  people  are  without  recrea- 
tional and  social  opportunities.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  most 
competent  often  leave  the  farm. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  unsatisfactory  social  conditions  in  rural 
communities  are :  1.  Inadequate  leadership.  2.  Inadequate  organi- 
zation. 3.  Inadequate  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  4.  Inadequate 
earning  power  on  the  part  of  the  farm  population.  The  underlying 
cause  of  most  of  these  conditions  is  found  in  the  fact  that  most  rural 
school  districts  include  such  small  population  that  adequate  leader- 
ship and  organization  cannot  be  provided  for  there.  Seldom  if  ever 
do  we  find  the  school  house  in  the  center  of  the  real  rural  community. 
The  great  task  in  the  re-organization  of  country  life  is  to  discover  the 
real  community  center,  the  natural  gathering  place  about  which  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  community  is  brought  together  and 
found  at  that  place  an  institution  which  will  and  can  command  the 
support  and  loyalty  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  No  doubt  the 
consolidated  school  is  the  only  institution  which  can  adequately  serve 
this  purpose. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  the  community  functions  of  the 
rural  school  can  be  classified  as :  1.  Economic.  2.  Social  and  recrea- 
tional.    3.  Spiritual  or  moral. 

Under  the  economic  function  we  would  place  first  the  Farmers' 
Marketing  Organization.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  most 
serious  problem  confronting  the  farmer  today  is  the  problem  of  find- 
ing a  suitable  market  for  his  produce  and  of  purchasing  in  the  most 
economical  wav  the  articles  which  he  consumes  on  the  farm.     Here 
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lies  a  great  possibility  of  increasing  his,  earning  capacity.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  school  house  should  not  be  the  place  for  the  meeting 
and  organization  of  Co-operative  Marketing  Associations,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  farm  products  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  farm  implements  and  supplies  in  wholesale  quantities  and 
on  a  co-operative  basis.  The  school  is  the  one  community  organiza- 
tion in  the  rural  sections  which  has  the  germ  of  social  solidarity. 
It  is  the  one  organization  in  which  the  people  have  a  common  meet- 
ing ground  and  a  common  interest.  In  a  democracy  the  people  are 
brought  to  utilize  forces  for  social  and  economic  benefit  only  through 
a  long  process  of  education.  The  life  of  the  school  depends  upon  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  economic  success  of  the 
community,  in  turn,  depends  to  the  degree  in  which  the  people  of  the 
community  are  educated  in  the  advantages  of  group  and  social  soli- 
darity. The  school  is  building  for  itself  a  more  solid  foundation  for 
future  usefulness  when  it  promotes  any  organization  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  which,  unite  the  people  of 
the  community  in  establishing  democratic  institutions.  From  the 
standpoint  of  self  preservation  the  rural  schools  can  do  no  better 
thing  than  to  promote  co-operative  marketing. 

Quite  an  incentive  to  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  farming 
and  to  rivalry  in  the  maximum  production  of  the  farm  land  is  found 
in  the  custom  of  holding  a  Community  Fair  or  Harvest  Festival. 
Such  a  meeting  naturally  falls  to  the  school  as  the  center  in  which  the 
joint  forces  of  the  district  meet.  Tnere  can  be  no  better  place  for 
such  a  meeting  than  the  school  house  and  few  other  factors  give  to 
the  school  a  greater  opportunity  to  exert  its  educational  powers. 
Such  a  meeting  at  the  school  house  offers  manifold  opportunities  for 
bringing  to  the  people  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  school  in  the 
community. 

Naturally  the  school  would  call  in  the  state  agricultural  college  and 
the  state  department  of  agriculture  to  co-operate  in  holding  such  a 
fair.  Out  of  this  meeting  and  co-operation  could  grow  and  should 
grow  a  farmers'  institute,  lasting  from  one  to  four  weeks  depending 
upon  the  section  of  the  country  and  the  amount  of  interest  displayed. 
The  school  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  agency  through 
which  any  person  can  be  taught  anything  which  he  desires  to  know. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  farmer  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  may 
be  able  to  be  taught  how  to  raise  better  hogs  through  the  school  just 
as  much  as  he  would  expect  his  boy  to  be  taught  to  write  better  Eng- 
lish. 
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There  is  quite  a  list  of  community  activities  that  need  to  be  pro- 
moted in  order  to  build  up  the  economic  interest  of  the  community. 
No  organization  at  present  is  taking  care  of  their  promotion  in  an 
adequate  fashion  and  no  organization  is  quite  so  well  adapted  for 
promoting  these  activities  as  the  public  school  because  no  other  or- 
ganization offers  a  common  meeting  ground  of  common  community 
interests  quite  so  well  as  the  school.  Among  these  activities  might  be 
mentioned  agricultural  clubs  for  men  and  women  or  for  boys  and 
girls,  horticultural  associations,  truck  growers  associations  and  vari- 
ous other  associations  for  special  types  of  farming,  co-operative  tele- 
phone associations,  women's  clubs  dealing  with  such  things  as  can- 
ning, home  making  and  other  of  their  varied  economic  interests. 

If  a  democratic  society  is  to  prevail  it  must  depend  upon  the 
school  as  the  one  definite  agent  for  socialization.  There  are  so  many 
ways  in  which  the  school  can  function  as  an  agent  for  socialization, 
in  the  social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  community  that  the 
scope  of  this  article  will  not  permit  an  adequate  treatment  of  them  all. 
A  few  of  these  agencies  may  be  listed  as  follows :  the  Library,  Health 
Service  through  co-operation  with  the  Red  Cross  and  Medical  Society, 
Parent-Teachers  Association,  civic  clubs,  home  improvement  clubs, 
school  improvement  clubs,  dramatics,  movies,  debates,  lectures,  ath- 
letics, picnics,  socials,  sings,  various  clubs  such  as  poultry  club,  corn 
club,  pig  club,  tomato  club,  canning  club,  garden  club,  stock  raising 
club,  etc. 

~No  other  need  of  the  rural  community  is  perhaps  so  keen  as  the 
need  for  a  library  dealing  with  the  real  problems  of  farm  life.  The 
school  can  render  no  greater  community  service  than  collecting  and 
making  available  for  the  community  the  numerous  bulletins  of  prac- 
tical information  published  by  the  departments  of  the  government 
at  Washington  and  by  the  various  state  departments,  agricultural 
colleges  and  agricultural  societies.  Most  of  the  bulletins  are  avail- 
able free  of  cost  or  simply  at  the  cost  of  the  postage.  If  the  people 
of  the  community  are  made  aware  of  the  information  thus  made 
available,  through  announcements  made  to  the  children  or  in  small 
bulletins,  the  process  of  educating  them  to  use  this  information  be- 
comes a  minor  task. 

Circulating  libraries  are  available  from  a  number  of  sources  and 
should  prove  a  valuable  asset  to  the  members  of  the  rural  community 
both  as  a  means  of  recreation  during  the  long  winter  evenings  and  as 
a  means  of  information  on  various  subjects  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. 
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If  any  one  cause  for  boys  and  girls  becoming  dissatisfied  with  rural 
life  can  be  said  to  be  pre-eminent  it  is  the  lack  of  facilities  and  op- 
portunities for  wholesome  recreation.  No  greater  field  of  oppor- 
tunity is  open  to  the  rural  school  than  that  of  providing  facilities 
for  the  boys  and  girls  (and  men  and  women  as  well)  to  occupy  their 
leisure  time  in  wholesome  recreation.  Dramatics,  movies,  debates, 
athletics,  picnics,  socials,  and  sings  are  excellent  devices  for  providing 
this  recreation.  In  one  county  in  North  Carolina  the  organization 
of  community  sings  in  several  of  the  larger  schools  became  so  popu- 
lar an  affair  that  it  grew  to  be  county  wide  in  its  scope  and  at  the 
request  of  the  people  themselves  there  was  organized  at  the  county 
seat  town  a  county  sing  and  people  from  all  over  the  county  came  to- 
gether just  to  sing  and  be  happy  together. 

Nothing  is  more  successful  in  bringing  the  people  of  a  rural  com- 
munity together  than  an  amateur  theatrical  performance.  It  seems 
to  bring  a  flavor  of  the  romance  of  life  to  them  which  they  seldom 
get  otherwise.  The  school  need  not  be  afraid  of  having  these  affairs 
too  often.  The  biblical  saying  "It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be 
alone"  still  holds  true.  The  chief  reason  why  the  rural  dweller  is  less 
influenced  by  the  process  of  socialization  and  democratization  is  be- 
cause he  does  not  rub  elbows  with  his  neighbor  daily  nor  exchange 
experiences  with  his  neighbor  as  does  the  man  who  lives  in  the  city 
or  village.  The  more  often  the  rural  dwellers  are  brought  together 
to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences  and  to  mingle  socially  the  more 
surely  will  the  processes  of  socialization  tend  to  build  up  that  com- 
munity. 

The  farmer  should  be  just  as  much  interested  in  the  great  political, 
social  and  moral  issues  of  the  day  as  the  city  man.  He  should  be 
filled  with  community  pride  and  a  spirit  of  boosting  for  his  section 
just  as  the  city  dweller.  The  rural  school  can  do  no  better  thing  than 
foster  a  community  civics  club  that  will  arouse  the  pride  of  the  com- 
munity in  its  own  good  qualities  and  encourage  their  endeavors  to 
build  up  better  qualities.  The  possibilities  of  accomplishment  by 
such  a  club  are  limitless.  The  limit  of  this  paper  does  not  permit  the 
discussion  in  detail  of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  school  as  a  social  and 
recreational  center.  These  are  suggestions  of  only  a  few  of  the  things 
that  may  be  done.     The  real  school  will  develop  many  others. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
and  moral  affairs  of  the  community  is  a  function  of  the  church  and 
should  be  let  alone  by  the  school.  However  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  churches  in  rural  communities  do  not  function  at  all  or  function 
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so  poorly  that  they  cannot  command  the  support  of  the  community. 
In  many  sections  of  the  country  denominationalism  has  so  divided 
the  forces  of  the  small  communities  that  there  are  not  enough  left 
in  any  denomination  to  do  really  effective  service.  Few  rural  church- 
es have  service  more  than  once  a  month  and  none  of  them  can  ac- 
complish what  the  united  forces  of  the  community  could  accomplish. 

The  school  is  the  only  common  element  through  which  the  com- 
munity may  join  forces  and  mobilize  all  their  powers  for  the  moral 
and  spiritual  development  of  its  people.  Few  communities  have  yet 
been  found  where  other  churches  were  willing  to  withdraw  and  leave 
the  field  to  one  denomination.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  community 
Sunday  school  could  not  be  organized  at  the  school  house.  Such 
a  project  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  Sarjent  Consoli- 
dated School  in  Colorado  where  about  a  score  of  denominations  are 
represented  in  the  Sunday  school. 

Any  community  that  neglects  to  train  its  people  in  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  Christian  brotherhood  is  laying  the  foundation  for  its 
ultimate  decay.  As  long  as  the  community  is  divided  into  hostile 
camps  of  various  denominations  each  one  striving  with  the  other  to 
see  which  one  can  get  the  greatest  number  of  the  teachers  of  their  own 
faith  in  order  to  have  these  teachers  as  helpers  in  their  church  then 
there  can  be  little  chance  for  effective  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
brotherhood.  The  time  has  come  when  the  spiritual  forces  of  the 
rural  communities  must  unite  in  order  to  save  the  communities. 
The  only  way  they  can  unite  is  through  the  schools.  The  people  liv- 
ing in  a  small  rural  community  are  all  bound  together  by  ties  of 
blood,  ties  of  common  interests  and  common  problems ;  they  are  con- 
trolled by  the  same  laws,  use  the  same  roads,  practice  the  same  cus- 
toms, wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes,  and  talk  the  same  language. 
Why  should  they  divide  into  hostile  camps  when  thev  come  to  worship 
God? 

Of  course  the  objection  will  be  raised  at  once  that  if  the  school 
takas  over  the  functions  mentioned  in  this  paper  there  will  be  no 
time  left  to  be  devoted  to  its  main  function,  namely,  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  community.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  ob- 
vious. Unless  some  agency  takes  over  the  function  of  developing  the 
economic,  the  social  and  recreational,  the  spiritual  and  moral  sides  of 
country  life,  the  country  community  will  soon  disintegrate  and  there 
will  be  left  no  children  in  the  community  to  be  educated.  It  is  true 
that  the  school  cannot  do  everything  for  the  community  but  it  can 
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do  much  more  than  has  been  done  and  it  is  time  that  our  citizens  are 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  country  schools  have  remained  too  long 
in  charge  of  untrained,  inexperienced  and  unqualified  teachers. 
These  schools  demand  a  higher  type  of  leadership  than  the  city 
schools  and  the  nation  should  awake  to  see  and  meet  this  demand  be- 
fore it  is  everlastingly  too  late. 

Not  only  are  the  rural  schools  of  today  not  performing  the  func- 
tions outlined  in  this  paper  but  they  are  not  performing  their  maxi- 
mum educational  functions.  There  is  a  big  task  before  them  in 
eliminating  illiteracy,  training  for  citizenship,  training  in  special 
subjects  for  adults  who  need  and  request  such  training,  adapting  the 
curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  who  attend  the  schools,  etc. 
The  extent  to  which  the  school  is  failing  to  measure  up  to  its  possi- 
bilities is  appalling  but  there  are  signs  of  growth  and  in  time  perhaps 
they  will  attain.  The  largest  measure  of  success  is  not  possible  how- 
ever without  a  National  Program  of  Education.  Each  little  school 
in  each  little  community  cannot  fight  its  battle  alone.  Our  program 
of  socialization  and  democratization  must  grow  until  all  the  schools 
become  the  concern  of  all  the  people  and  every  community  will  re- 
gard every  other  community  as  a  vital  part  of  the  Union. 


THE  WINTERVILLE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 

By   R.   G.   Fitzgerald 

Of  the  several  consolidated  projects  which  are  under  development 
in  Pitt  County,  I  have  selected  that  at  Winterville  because  it  com.es 
most  nearly  to  illustrating  the  commonly  accepted  idea  of  a  township 
school.  This  school  has  been  in  existence  for  about  one  and  one-half 
years.  The  study  of  its  growth  is  all  the  more  interesting  when  we 
go  back  to  the  year  1918,  which  is  the  last  year  in  which  the  one  and 
two-teacher  schools  were  open,  and  compare  what  we  had  then  and 
what  we  have  now. 

In  1918-19  there  were  six  schools  in  this  township  classified  as 
follows : 

1  4-teacher  school 
1  2-teacher  school 
4  1-teacher  schools. 

Of  these  six  schools  only  one  had  a  local  tax  to  supplement  county 
and  state  appropriations.  The  longest  school  term  in  the  township 
for  that  yeear  was  102  days — the  shortest  70  days,  while  the  entire 
township  had  an  average  school  term  of  85  days.  The  entire  school 
census  at  this  time  was  490.  Of  this  number  379  were  enrolled  at 
some  time  during  the  year.  Of  the  number  enrolled,  the  combined 
average  daily  attendance  of  all  the  schools  was  275.5  pupils.  This 
gave  the  township  a  total  of  23,375  school  days  for  the  entire  year. 

When  we  recall  that  in  the  one  and  two-teacher  schools,  the  pupil 
has  an  average  of  about  four  recitation  periods  per  day  with  the 
combined  total  length  not  exceeding  45  minutes,  we  find  that  the 
total  recitation  periods  for  all  the  schools  in  the  township  this  year 
were  1,051,875.  The  balance  of  the  time  must,  of  necessity,  be  of 
little  value,  for  the  reason  that  the  activity  of  the  children  in 
the  small  school  cannot  be  supervised  except  during  the  recitation 
period.  For  that  reason,  we  feel  we  are  doing  no  injustice  to  the 
small  type  school  when  we  say  that  about  the  only  value  that 
accrued  to  the  township  as  result  of  the  existence  of  the  schools  had 
to  come  during  the  recitation  minutes  listed  above.  Most  certainly 
the  average  child,  unless  he  be  directed  by  a  skillful  and  intelligent 
teacher,  is  going  to  accomplish  very  little  when  left  to  himself. 
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It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  time,  there  were  no  high 
school  pupils  enrolled  in  the  entire  township,  while  only  six  pupils 
in  the  six  schools  were  listed  as  seventh  grade  pupils.  Of  this 
number  one  school  had  five;  one  school  one,  and  four  schools  had  no 
pupils  in  the  seventh  grade.  Not  a  single  pupil  finished  the  work 
of  the  seventh  grade. 

On  the  basis  of  the  old  salary  schedule,  which  was  about  50% 
of  the  present  salary  schedule,  the  county  paid  11  cts.  per  day  per 
pupil  for  the  class  of  work  described  above.  Since  there  was  no 
building,  no  repairs  and  no  furniture  bought,  we  can  list  this  charge 
almost  entirely  as  a  teaching  cost.  It  is  probable  that  about  one- 
half  cent  per  day  can  be  deducted  for  incidental  expenses.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  teachers  held  second  grade 
county,  provisional  and  elementary  certificates.  Only  two  of  them 
had  completed  a  college  or  normal  course.  Teachers  in  the  same 
school  on  the  basis  of  the  present  salary  schedule  would  cost  an 
average  of  about  22c  per  day  per  pupil  during  the  present  school 
year,  or  if  we  wish  to  state  it  another  way,  if  we  will  take  the  teach- 
ers that  we  now  have  in  the  schools  of  this  township  and  place  them  in 
the  schools  as  they  existed  in  1918-19  and  pay  them  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  salary  schedule,  it  would  cost  us  approximately  30c  per 
day  per  pupil  to  give  them  the  same  recitation  minutes  that  the 
township  received  in  1918-19. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  town- 
ship for  better  schools.  This  sentiment  crystallized  in  the  fall  of 
1920,  and  the  present  high  school  building  was  purchased  from  the 
Neuse  Atlantic  Baptist  Association.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the 
consolidation  work.  The  Board  of  Education  then  rapidly  began 
its  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  township  high  school.  One  dis- 
trict after  another  voted  special  school  tax  until  in  the  fall  of  1920, 
the  entire  township,  with  the  exception  of  one-half  of  one  of  the 
districts,  was  permanently  consolidated  with  the  Winterville  School. 
We  now  have  in  the  township  instead  of  six  schools,  a  consolidated 
school  at  Winterville  employing  ten  teachers,  and  one  one-teacher 
school  in  the  western  part  of  the  township.  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  within  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  this  latter  named 
school  will  join  with  the  central  school. 

It  is  rather  interesting  just  at  this  time  to  compare  the  work 
that  is  now  being  done  with  that  which  was  done  in  1918-19.  There 
is  now  a  total  census  of  about  550  pupils.     Of  this  number  500  of 
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them  have  been  enrolled,  which  is  an  increase  in  one  year  of  119. 
The  average  daily  attendance  has  increased  from  275.5  to  401,  which 
is  an  increase  of  125  per  day.  The  term  has  been  increased  from 
85  days  to  approximately  160  days,  or  an  increase  of  75  school 
days  per  year.  Against  six  pupils  enrolled  in  the  7th  grade,  we 
now  have  33  in  the  7th  grade;  whereas  our  study  shows  no  high 
school  pupils  in  1918-19,  we  now  have  65  high  school  pupils,  with 
a  splendid  class  of  boys  and  girls  who  will  graduate  from  the  11th 
grade  this  year. 

The  recitation  periods  have  increased  from  45  minutes  per  day 
to  150  minutes  per  day,  while  the  balance  of  the  day  is  given  to 
supervision  study,  of  which  no  account  is  taken  in  estimating  the 
value  that  has  accrued  to  the  community  as  a  result  of  this  consoli- 
dation. In  1918-19  we  found  that  the  total  school  days  for  the 
township  were  23,375.  We  find  for  the  present  year  we  will  have 
approximately  56,500  school  days  for  the  township.  Taking  this 
as  a  basis,  together  with  the  150  minutes  of  recitation  work  per 
day,  we  arrive  at  8,475,000  recitation  minutes  for  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Winterville  township  for  this  year,  as  against  1,051,875 
under  the  old  system.  In  recitation  periods  alone  then,  we  find 
that  the  consolidated  school  has  multiplied  the  usefulness  of  the 
schools  of  the  community  by  eight. 

Of  course,  no  one  is  going  to  say  that  the  school  will  show  an 
increase  in  value  to  the  community  of  eight  times  over  that  of 
previous  years  in  the  short  space  of  one  year,  but  it  is  our  belief 
that  this  increase  will  make  itself  felt  to  this  extent  within  the 
next  few  years  to  corne.  To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
values  of  the  consolidated  school. 

Another  item  which  should  not  be  overlooked  at  this  time  is  the 
fact  that  whereas  children  formerly  attended  school  in  wooden  build- 
ings, where  the  temperature  was  not  regular;  where  proper  ventila- 
tion could  not  be  supplied,  and  where  the  seating  arrangement 
was  not  at  all  satisfactory;  they  are  at  present  housed  in  a  com- 
modious brick  building,  steam  heated,  with  rooms  properly  ven- 
tiliated,  sanitary  drinking  arrangements,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
modern  sewerage  plant  in  the  school.  The  personnel  of  the  teachers 
has  also  considerably  improved.  We  have  no  teacher  who  has  not 
had  at  least  two  years  of  college  training.  The  majority  of  them  are 
graduates  of  "A"  class  colleges.  All  of  them  are  especially  trained 
for  the  grade  of  work  they  are  doing. 
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Formerly  a  child  left  borne  in  the  morning  and  waded  through 
whatever  water  might  be  found  in  his  path  on  the  way  to  the  school 
house,  and  on  rainy  mornings  arrived  thoroughly  soaked  and 
drenched.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  six  trucks  transporting  into 
this  school  approximately  200  pupils  per  day.  These  pupils  arrive 
at  the  school  building  warm  and  dry  and  ready  for  work.  During 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  these  trucks  traveled  a  total  mile- 
age of  6,875.8,  transporting  a  total  of  34,186  pupils  at  an  average 
cost  of  4.8c  per  passenger.  This  transportation  cost  is  about  2c 
higher  per  passenger  than  that  of  our  other  schools,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  operating  three  light  weight  trucks  that  had  been  used 
for  two  years.  The  repairs  on  these  light  weight  trucks  have  con- 
siderably increased  our  average  operating  cost.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  we  feel  that  even  at  the  present  cost,  our  figures  will  compare 
very  favorably  with  those  of  any  commercial  organization  transport- 
ing passengers. 

This  article  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  an  argument  for  consoli- 
dated schools,  but  has  been  written  with  the  idea  solely  of  showing 
what  was  done  under  the  old  plan  and  what  is  being  done  under  the 
new  plan.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  only  hope  for  our  rural 
districts  is  in  pooling  the  resources  of  a  number  of  contiguous  dis- 
tricts, and  thereby  accumulate  sufficient  revenue  in  one  fund  to  give 
them  the  kind  of  school  their  children  are  entitled  to.  It  was  with 
this  idea  in  mind  that  the  above  study  has  been  made. 


SPELLING 

Hallie  Scovillb 


Many  great  educators  have  spent  much  time  on  the  subject  of  spell- 
ing and  have  given  us  untold  helps  along  that  line.  Nearly  every 
educational  magazine  of  today  has  something  to  say  about  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling. 

The  former  attitude  was  that,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  sub- 
ject, lessons  were  assigned  and  not  taught.  The  appearance  of  the 
word  did  not  suggest  enough  difference  in  kind  and  degree  of  diffi- 
culty to  show  the  need  of  a  variety  of  methods  of  presentation. 

The  present  attitude  toward  spelling  is  quite  different.  Some  say 
it  should  not  be  taught  at  all,  neither  assigned  for  study ;  others  that 
it  should  bp  taught  at  a  regularly  assigned  period  every  day. 
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The  latter  opinion  to  my  mind  is  the  one  that  is  taken  by  the 
majority  of  educators  of  today  and  the  one  which  I  believe  will  be 
safest  for  us  to  follow. 

The  question  now  arises  that  if  we  are  to  teach  spelling  how  are 
we  to  know  what  words  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach  them.  The  first 
question  brings  up  the  one  of  the  selection  and  classification  of  words. 

I.  Principles  governing  the  selection  of  words. 

1.  Words  should  be  taken  from  expressional  vocabularies. 

2.  They  should  be  selected  with  view  to  class  subjects. 

3.  List  of  common  stock  words. 

II.  Classification  of  words. 

1.  Grade  lists : 

(a)  Common  stock  words. 

(b)  Jones'  list  of  4532  words. 

(c)  Smith's  list  of  1125  words. 

(d)  Cook  and  O'Shea's  list  of  3200  words. 

(e)  W.  E.  Chancellor's  list  of  1000  words. 

(f)  Burk,  Sturley,  Allison  and  Ware's  list  of  3730  taken 
from  many  sources. 

(g)  Ayre's  list  of  1000  most  common  words, 
(h)    Tidyman's  list  of  1254  words. 

(i)   Jones'  "One-Hundred  Spelling  Demons." 
(j)   Pryor-Cleveland  lists. 

It  is  not  a  safe  plan  to  follow  strictly  the  order  of  words 
given  in  most  spelling  books.  Too  often  words  are  given 
which  children  will  never  use  and  words  are  omitted  which 
they  will  need  in  school  and  out  of  school. 

2.  Class  list. 

This  should  contain  all  words  which  present  difficulties  com- 
mon to  the  class. 

3.  Individual  list. 

This  should  be  kept  by  each  pupil  and  contain  all  words  es- 
pecially difficult  to  him. 

4.  Teacher's  list. 

This  list  should  contain  all  words  generally  difficult  to  chil- 
dren, those  taken  from  lists  of  previous  grades  and  words 
necessary  for  the  children  to  use  in  various  school  studies  and 
activities. 
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After  the  words  have  been  selected  and  classified  the  next  step  is 
the  preliminary  testing  for  word  difficulty.  Tidy  man  gives  a  very 
good  plan  for  determining  word  difficulty.     It  is  as  follows : 

1.  Preliminary  testing  of  the  words  for  a  week  on  Friday  pre- 
ceding the  week  in  which  the  words  are  to  be  taught. 

2.  Words  are  dictated. 

3.  They  are  spelled  back  for  correction. 

4.  Number  of  errors  for  each  word  determined  by  show  of  hands. 

5.  Figures  entered  after  each  word.  This  gives  the  teacher 
some  notion  of  degree  of  difficulty  and  also  relative  emphasis 
to  be  laid  on  each  word. 

6.  After  each  day's  lesson  a  similar  test  is  given  and  figures 
entered  in  appropriate  columns. 

7.  When  a  word  is  found  to  have  too  many  errors  it  is  carried 
over  into  the  next  day's  lesson  and  treated  as  before. 

8.  Review  all  words  on  Friday  with  record  of  errors. 

9.  Give  a  test  without  study  after  two  weeks. 

Almost  all  authorities  agree  as  to  the  psychological  basis  of  spell- 
ing.    The  correct  spelling  of  a  word  depends  upon : 

1.  The  correct  visual  image  of  the  word. 

2.  The  correct  auditory  image  of  the  word. 

3.  The  correct  motor  image  of  the  word. 

4.  A  sufficient  number  of  repetitions  of  each  word  to  assure  the 
habit  of  its  correct  spelling. 

In  talking  of  the  principles  of  presentation  of  words  I  should  like 
to  give  a  review  of  my  observation  of  two  methods  of  presentation 
and  the  results. 

Last  year  a  methods  teacher  decided  she  would  find  out  which  was 
the  better  way  to  teach  the  correct  spelling  of  words.  I  was  teach- 
ing the  fifth  grade.  She  asked  if  she  might  use  my  class  room  for 
the  experiment.  The  class  was  divided  into  two  equal  divisions  both 
as  to  number  and  ability.  The  same  words  were  taught  each  day 
to  both  groups  with  a  slight  difference  in  presentation.  This  was 
tried  out  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

The  method  of  presentation  of  words  to  the  first  group : 

1.  Attention  was  called  to  the  whole  word  as  it  was  written  on 
the  board. 

2.  The  word  was  pronounced. 
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3.  The  word  was  used  in  a  sentence  or  defined. 

4.  Children  spelled  the  word  orally  three  to  five  times  pronounc- 
ing each  time. 

5.  The  children  closed  their  eyes  and  tried  to  recall  how  the 
word  looked;  then  they  looked  back  to  make  sure  they  were 
able  to  recall  the  correct  spelling  of  the  word. 

7.  The  children  wrote  the  word  on  a  slip  of  paper.  The  next 
word  was  taken  up  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  five  words 
for  that  lesson  were  all  taught. 

8.  The  children  put  away  their  slips  of  paper  on  which  the 
words  had  been  written  and  the  five  words  were  pronounced 
for  them  to  spell  and  the  five  which  had  been  taught  the  pre- 
vious day. 

9.  These  words  were  checked  by  the  teacher  and  a  record  kept 
each  day. 

10.  At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  a  test  was  given  on  the  words 
taught. 

The  second  group  of  children  was  taught  in  the  same  way  with 
these  exceptions :  The  word  was  written  on  the  board.  It  was  di- 
vided into  syllables  and  the  diacritical  marking  taken  up. 

The  experiment  proved  that  the  first  group  ranked  higher  in  its 
spelling  of  the  words  than  the  second  group.  This  then  proves  to  us 
that  for  correct  spelling  diacritical  marking  is  not  essential. 

This  same  experiment  was  tried  out  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  also  with  the  same  results. 

This  method  of  spelling  has  proved  to  be  so  helpful  I  would  like 
to  recommend  it  to  others  for  consideration. 


HOW  I  MADE  A  MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE 
FOR  THE  FIRST  GRADE 

By  Mary  Sharp 

So  many  times  a  teacher  makes  the  mistake  of  thinking  a  child  is 
reading  when  he  is  just  merely  calling  words.  He  may  sound  a 
word  correctly,  but  have  no  image  of  any  picture  in  his  mind.  To 
break  up  this  habit  of  lip  reading,  I  decided  to  have  a  story  illus- 
trated with  pictures.  The  "Clever  Jackal"  was  the  one  I  selected 
as  it  is  full  of  action. 

To  hold  better  the  attention,  of  the  children  in  the  class  I  decided 
to  have  the  pictures  shown  in  consecutive  order  by  using  a  machine 
made  out  of  boxes.  Any  two  boxes  will  do,  just  so  one  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  other.  I  sawed  seven  strips  out  of  the  larger  box 
as  follows  :  four,  14"  x  2" ;  two  14"  x  4",  and  one  22"  x  2".  The 
smaller  box  measured  11"  x  19".  I  also  sawed  a  broom  handle, 
which  was  30"  long,  in  two  equal  parts ;  this  was  to  be  used  to  roll  off 
the  pictures. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  smaller  box  at  all,  as  it  only  makes 
the  apparatus  resemble  a  machine.  I  took  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
14"  x  4",  and  drove  a  nail  into  each  one  of  them  two  inches  from  the 
end.  I  took  a  smaller  nail  and  fastened  the  broom  handle  securely 
in  the  center  of  the  sawed  off  ends,  making  them  stand  upright. 
This  furnishes  the  rollers  for  the  picture.  Both  of  the  pieces  of 
wood  were  then  nailed  at  the  end  of  each  side  of  the  box  in  such  a 
way  the  rollers  were  in  front  of  the  open  space  in  the  box.  The 
other  four  pieces  of  timber,  14"  x  2",  are  used  as  braces  at  the  top  of 
the  broom  handle,  two  being  used  on  each  side.  The  long  strip  is 
nailed  length-wise  across  these  strips,  making  each  handle  enclosed 
by  three  pieces  of  wood  and  the  original  box.  In  order  for  the  rollers 
to  turn  easily,  I  took  two  pieces  of  wood  l1/^"  x  3"  and  nailed  the  edge 
of  each  one  securely  into  the  top  of  the  handle.  To  work  the  ma- 
chine one  turns  the  handles  in  opposite  directions.  This  will  cause 
the  picture  to  unroll. 

For  making  the  film  I  bought  from  the  printing  office  three  heavy 
sheets  of  paper  28"  x  22".  I  cut  each  sheet  lengthwise  in  two  pieces. 
This  gave  me  space  enough  for  twelve  pictures,  as  two  can  be  made 
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on  each  strip.  I  got  an  idea  of  the  illustrations  to  be  used  from  the 
"Clever  Jackal,"  as  given  in  the  "Story  Hour"  reader  for  the  first 
grade.  They  were  made  with  the  use  of  a  box  of  crayola,  and  the 
words  were  printed  with  the  aid  of  the  price  and  sign  marker.  The 
pictures  were  as  follows: 

I.  The  clever  Jackal. 

II.  His  home  near  the  river. 

III.  Puts  his  paw  into  the  water  to  catch  a  crab. 

IV.  And  snap !  A  big  alligator  had  the  paw  in  his  mouth. 

V.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Alligator,  kind  Mr.  Alligator. 

VI.  The  second  time,  the  alligator  puts  his  nose  above  the  water. 
The  Jackal  sees  that  it  is  not  a  crab  (printed  under  picture). 

VII      Another  time  the  alligator  blows  little  crab  bubbles,  and  shows 
the  Jackal  his  hiding  place.     It  did  not  fool  the  Jackal. 

VIII.  The  alligator  crawls  over  the  ground  to  the  Jackal's  house. 

IX.  The  alligator  pretends  to  be  the  little  house,  and  speaks  softly. 

X.  The  Jackal  gathers  wood. 

XI.  It  burns  and  burns.     The  alligator  can  not  get  away. 

XII.  The  end  (a  picture  of  the  Jackal's  leather  coat.) 

After  the  pictures  were  made,  the  strips  were  sewed  together  at 
the  ends.  Then  the  large  strips  was  tacked  to  the  broom  handles, 
and  rolled  on  the  one  at  the  right.     Now,  the  film  was  ready  for  use. 

The  class  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  and  next  to  the  "Three  Bears" 
this  became  their  favorite  story. 

I  am  planning  to  let  the  class  illustrate  the  story  of  the  "Seven 
Goslings"  for  themselves,  as  so  many  of  the  illustrations  can  be  done 
in  free  hand  cutting;  also,  the  furniture  for  the  goslings'  house  can 
be  secured  by  cutting  pictures  from  mail  order  catalogues.  All  of 
the  material  can  then  be  pasted  on  the  strips  of  heavy  paper. 

In  teaching  reading  this  way,  it  will  become  vital  to  the  child  in 
that  he  gets  the  thought  of  the  storv. 
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EDITORIALS 

Teachers  College  Quarterly 

With  this  issue  the  name  of  the  one-time  Training  School  Quarterly 
becomes  The  Teachers  College  Quarterly.  When  the  name  of  the 
school  was  changed  other  changes  became  necessary.  As  the  maga- 
zine had  a  part  of  the  name  of  the  school  that  was  discarded,  it  merely 
took  the  part  that  was  substituted. 


East  Carolina  Teachers  College 

The  name  of  the  school  was  changed  during  the  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  from  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  to  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College.  The  change  in  fact  went  into  effect  last 
year  when  the  four  year  course  was  announced,  and  when  the  first 
class  registered  for  work  beyond  the  two  year  course.  The  school 
was  taken  into  the  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  of  America  last 
year.     The  new  name  is  merely  to  keep  pace  with  what  had  been  done 
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long  before,  to  put  the  right  label  on  it.  The  name  was  changed  as 
little  as  possible,  the  word  College  taking  the  place  of  Training 
School.  A  change  of  name  that  seems  so  slight  has  caused  a  number 
of  other  changes.  The  seal,  the  pin,  the  diploma  for  the  two-year 
course,  the  name  of  the  magazine,  all  had  to  be  changed. 

A  new  diploma  for  the  college  group  had  to  be  worked  up  and 
made  distinctive  from  the  other.  Members  of  the  faculty  have  been 
kept  busy  and  have  been  on  the  alert  to  see  where  the  new  name  is 
needed. 

The  Senior  Class  will  have  class  rings  with  the  old  name  and  dip- 
lomas and  pins  with  the  new.     The  transition  has  been  interesting. 


Tribute  to  Mr.  Wilson 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  so  keenly  felt,  the  shock  has  not  yet 
passed  away,  and  the  personal  feeling  of  his  friends  is  still  upper- 
most so  that  it  hardly  seems  that  there  has  been  time  to  judge  his 
full  worth  and  to  estimate  what  he  meant  to  education  and  the  State. 

His  life  has  gone  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  school ;  it  was  a 
part  of  him  and  he  a  part  of  it ;  but  his  work  was  done  so  quietly  and 
efficiently  and,  through  the  students,  has  passed  into  the  life  of  the 
State  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  it  was  that  he  contributed. 
Some  one  later  may  collect  the  evidence  and  write  up  an  estimate  of 
the  man  and  his  work.  In  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  we  have 
a  few  of  the  tributes  of  those  who  knew  him  and  loved  him.  There 
is  printed  something  that  he  wrote  that  seems  to  speak  for  itself  bet- 
ter than  we  can  speak  for  him.  Some  expressions  of  appreciation 
have  been  culled  from  letters  from  his  girls  to  whom  he  meant  so 
much.  We  have  avoided  all  that  seemed  funereal  and  like  an  obitu- 
ary, and  put  it  together  in  simple  form  without  any  display,  as  he 
would  have  had  it. 

He  did  a  full  day's  work  and  although  he  was  not  feeling  quite 
himself  because  of  a  slight  vertigo,  he  stayed  at  his  desk  until  his  work 
for  the  day  was  completed,  went  home,  rested,  and  went  off  to  sleep, 
it  seemed.  His  heart  simply  stopped.  To  one  who  loved  his  work, 
who  always  thought  of  others,  who  would  find  it  hard  to  let  others 
wait  on  him,  this  was  a  beautiful  way  to  go. 


The  Building  Program 

The  building  program  for  the  college  is  to  complete  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  and  to  build  a  unit  of  a  new  dormitory.  Architects 
are  at  work,  and  contractors  will  begin  as  soon  as.  the  plans  are  com- 
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pleted  and  the  building  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
wing  will  be  added  to  the  west  side  of  the  Administration  Building 
to  match  the  east  wing,  and  the  building  will  be  extended  out  to- 
wards the  Dining  Hall.  Provisions  will  be  made  for  the  library, 
gymnasium,  and  society  halls  by  leaving  out  partitions  and  throwing 
what  will  eventually  be  two  class  rooms  into  one  room.  Every  or- 
ganization that  has  a  vital  part  in  the  life  of  the  school  will  have  a 
home.  Some  time  in  the  future  the  library  building,  gymnasium, 
and  in  one  of  these  a  place  for  permanent  society  halls  will  be  built. 

The  auditorium  will  be  enlarged,  the  stage  rebuilt,  and  there  will 
be  a  real  curtain.  The  music  department  will  be  concentrated  in  one 
part  of  the  building  and  soundless  walls  built  so  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  other  departments. 


Supt.  Atwood,  of  Pamlico  County,  perhaps  leads  the  State  in  his 
success  with  his  building  program.  This  year  he  opens  up  four  ex- 
cellent school  buildings,  two  of  brick  and  two  of  concrete.  Now 
every  child  in  the  county  is  in  reach  of  a  high  school,  being  able  to 
go  directly  from  his  home  in  a  truck.  More  than  one-fourth  of  his 
teaching  force  is  housed  in  these  four  buildings. 


The  Visit  of  Dr.  Driggs 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs'  visit  was  one  of  the  greatest  inspirations 
that  has  ever  come  to  the  school.  He  is  an  artist ;  the  art  of  teaching 
is  indeed  a  fine  art  in  his  hands.  He  knows  clearly  what  to  do,  why 
that  is  the  thing  to  do,  the  basic  principles  he  is  working  on,  the  big 
aims  he  is  working  towards,  and,  best  of  all,  he  knows  just  how  to 
put  these  across,  just  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  His  wonderful 
tact,  his  keen  powers  of  observation,  his  sensitiveness  to  situations 
and  to  people,  his  deep  sympathy,  his  ability  to  put  himself  into  the 
other  person's  place,  all,  make  him  a  wonderful  teacher. 

He  put  himself  on  friendly  terms  with  the  children  at  once,  and  he 
made  them  feel  that  he  could  get  something  from  them.  He  aroused 
their  curiosity  through  their  interests,  never  merely  for  the  sake  of 
stirring  curiosity,  but  for  awakening  their  minds.  There  was  no 
waste,  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful  there  would  have  been  waste. 
He  demonstrated  the  fact  that  English  is  not  just  one  thing  at  a  time 
and  only  one.  There  are  many  things  going  on  at  once  that  call 
for  attention,  it  is  complex,  and  yet  one  thing  at  a  time  should  re- 
ceive the  major  attention.  The  main  current  goes  on  but  side  cur- 
rents are  drawn  in. 
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He  demonstrated  clearly  that  English  is  a  growth.  From  the 
first  grade  through  the  last  year  high  school,  step  by  step,  it  advanced. 
Those  who  followed  him  throughout  the  entire  series  were  amazed  at 
the  marvelous  way  in  which  he  carried  on  the  same  work,  the  same 
types  of  subjects,  but  fitted  to  each  age  or  group.  Even  at  the  same 
stage,  with  different  groups  it  seemed  different.  When  he  found 
that  he  had  started  on  a  line  that  was  not  just  exactly  what  those 
particular  children  needed  he  tactfully  and  easily  made  the  transi- 
tion so  that  the  children  themselves  did  not  know  that  he  had  changed 
his  whole  course.  For  instance,  he  had  expected  that  he  would  have 
to  break  up  the  notion  of  formal  grammar  in  the  seventh  grade,  he 
had  no  idea  that  he  would  meet  with  the  same  type  of  sentence  work 
that  he  gives,  but  he  found  that  the  children  responded  quickly  to  his 
scheme,  had  no  formal  grammar  with  the  wrong  concepts  to  break 
up,  therefore  he  eased  the  lesson  away  from  the  breaking  up  of  wrong 
ideas  and  turned  it  into  a  beautiful  lesson  carrying  on  further,  with 
opening  vistas,  the  sentence  idea,  into  oral  and  the  written  composi- 
tion. 

"Live  English"  is  his  theme,  that  is,  English  from  and  for  life,  the 
medium  of  expression,  and  awakener  of  thoughts  worth  expressing. 
His  books,  the  series  "Live  Language  Lessons,"  and  the  "Living 
Language,"  clearly  show  forth  his  plan,  but  seeing  how  he  himself 
carries  these  principles  out,  is  the  greatest  thing  of  all.  He  said  he 
had  worn  himself  out  telling  others  what  to  do,  giving  out  theories, 
and  he  decided  he  would  go  out  and  show  the  world  how  it  could  be 
done,  go  into  the  actual  classrooms  from  first  grade  up  and  prove  his 
principles.  In  going  over  the  country  he  has  made  discoveries  about 
the  language  that  have  great  significance.  He  discriminates  between 
the  type  errors,  those  that  are  prevalent  in  every  section  and  with 
people  of  any  extraction,  and  those  that  are  local  errors,  due  to  cer- 
tain racial  habits  or  are  survivals  of  other  periods.  The  pure  old 
idioms  and  the  low  corruptions,  the  careless  errors,  all  take  their 
places  in  his  scheme.  He  has  achieved  a  breadth  of  view  that  makes 
him  realize  the  American  language  perhaps  as  no  other  teacher  in 
America  does.  Those  who  have  students  come  to  them  from  various 
sections  can  in  a  small  way  get  at  the  same  idea.  Dr.  Driggs  gets 
them  first  hand,  directly  from  the  homes,  from  the  children.  It  is 
as  if  he  catches  them  naturally,  speaking  their  own  language,  that 
they  habitually  use.  He  seems  to  make  them  forget  him  in  their 
interest  in  what  they  are  telling  or  writing  and  they  in  reality  do 
express  themselves,  their  ideas,  their  thoughts,  and  he  finds  that  the 
youngest,  the  weakest,  have  thoughts  to  express. 
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His  method  of  getting  their  minds  aroused  by  observing,  thinking 
out  things,  looking,  getting  out  of  their  experiences  bits  of  stories, 
and  then  getting  them  to  talking,  expressing  themselves  orally,  and 
then  gliding  easily  to  the  written  account,  first  giving  stories  himself, 
having  them  do  composite,  or  group,  work  on  his  story,  then  proceed- 
ing to  get  their  own  in  shape,  without  a  model  and  yet  having  a  guide, 
is  great.  He  makes  a  mental  note  of  their  errors  of  speech  in 
enunciation  and  usage,  picks  these  out,  and  brings  up  the  words  or 
expressions  in  such  a  way  that  they  must  call  the  words  clearly  to 
make  themselves  understood.  Thus  he  arouses  pride  in  spoken  lan- 
guage. He  gets  the  same  kind  of  response  from  the  written  work. 
He  takes  up  the  papers  from  a  class,  goes  through  them,  with  the  idea 
of  getting  what  they  have  to  say  and  how  they  say  it,  sees  the  weak- 
nesses in  sentence  structure,  the  jumbled  ideas,  and  other  faults,  and 
prescribes  for  each.  One  child  does  not  think  straight,  does  not  go 
step  by  step ;  another  thinks  straight,  but  has  not  the  mechanics ; 
another  has  not  thought  out  much  to  say ;  and  so  on  through  the  list 
each  paper  is  an  individual  paper,  illustrating  a  certain  type  of  error, 
yet  each  writer  has  worthy  traits,  with  special  personal  qualities. 
A  fine  perspective  of  children  and  of  English  work  is  gained  by  fol- 
lowing him  from  class  to  class. 

Reading  the  stories  of  the  children  is  to  him  not  mere  proof  read- 
ing, looking  for  errors  to  correct,  watching  out  to  train  in  perfection 
of  form;  going  into  a  set  of  papers  is  like  going  on  an  adventure,  a 
voyage  of  discovery  of  personalities.  The  old  grind  notion  is  lost; 
the  papers  have  life  and  interest  because  life  and  interest  were  put 
into  them.     The  live  teacher  catches  renewed  life  from  the  children. 

All  who  heard  him  came  under  the  charm  of  the  man,  his  person- 
ality, his  appreciation  of  the  fine  things  he  saw  and  heard.  His  en- 
thusiasm was  quiet  and  deep  and  abiding.  Some  of  the  striking 
qualities  one  noticed  were  his  pride  in  speech,  with  no  affectation, 
no  pretension,  his  freedom  from  language  snobbishness,  the  absence 
of  the  airs  of  the  so-called  purist,  the  lack  of  self-righteousness  that 
so  often  kills  influence.  He  called  attention  to  the  defects  of  south- 
ern speech,  the  "lazy  jaw"  that  keeps  the  southerner  from  making 
himself  clearly  understood  many  a  time,  yet  he  heard  and  had  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  quality  of  tone,  the  fine  shading  of  enunciation  in 
certain  combinations  of  sounds,  and  would  not  upset  any  of  these. 
He  seemed  to  know  just  what  to  touch  up  and  what  to  let  alone. 

He  frankly  spoke  of  things  in  his  own  speech  others  might  notice, 
as  his  western  brogue.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  his  spirit  in  giving 
and  taking  criticism.  As  most  people  from  the  north  and  west,  in  fact 
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from  almost  any  state  except  North  Carolina,  he  made  Carolina  three 
instead  of  four  syllables,  and,  this  makes  the  r  fade  away,  the  result 
was  Calino,  a  very  common  fault  in  calling  the  name  of  the  State, 
and  yet  done  unconsciously.  He  was  told  that  he  called  the  name 
thus,  took  a  lesson,  and  learned  to  call  it  as  we  do. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Greenville  schools  says  that  Dr.  Driggs' 
week  of  demonstration  work  is  worth  so  much  to  the  teachers  that  he 
hopes  to  have  him  come  again  next  year  and  for  at  least  two  weeks 
for  his  schools  alone.  The  teachers  were  enthusiastic  about  his  work, 
were  inspired  to  greater  interest  in  their  own  work,  and  have  asked 
that  he  come  again.  He  firmly  believes  that  this  kind  of  professional 
study  is  far  more  beneficial  than  other  kinds  that  have  been  tried  in 
the  State.  It  is  worth  more  than  a  reading  circle  course,  where  they 
are  dealing  with  theory  and  with  abstractions.  In  this  they  get  the 
theory  put  into  practice  by  the  one  who  has  thought  it  out ;  they  get 
his  own  interpretation  and  the  ways  and  means  he  believes  are  the 
best  for  putting  his  ideas  across.  Every  leader  of  a  reading  circle 
course  becomes  the  interpreter  and  the  author's  views  often  become 
warped  and  battered  in  the  process. 

Supt.  Rose  believes  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  State  department 
to  work  out  some  scheme  by  which  the  teachers  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  come  under  the  direct  influence  of  some  big  man  and 
for  which  they  will  receive  credit. 

It  means  far  more  to  the  teachers  to  have  some  one  come  into  their 
own  towns,  study  the  situation  first  hand,  and  help  them  solve  their 
problems  on  the  spot.  They  are  eager  for  any  suggestions  that  will 
help  them  in  their  own  classrooms  and  communities,  but  they  grow 
weary  of  much  theorizing  about  imaginary  situations  or  situations 
that  do  not  exist  for  them. 

One  great  trouble  is  that  many  of  the  leaders  are  writers  and 
thinkers  but  have  not  kept  in  practice  in  the  actual  teaching  so  that 
they  can  walk  into  any  schoolroom  anywhere  and  try  out  their  own 
ideas.  It  is  difficult  to  find  another  with  the  personality  and  enthusi- 
asm that  Dr.  Driggs  has.  Another  difficulty  is  to  get  substitute 
teachers.  Here  the  matter  was  simple  as  the  student-teachers  from 
the  college  could  be  pressed  into  service.  The  work  went  forward 
in  all  the  classrooms  without  any  interruption. 

The  superintendents  in  North  Carolina  have  to  devote  so  much  of 
their  time  to  the  business  side  of  schools  that  there  is  little  time  left 
for  keeping  up  with  the  teaching  end  as  they  would  like  to  do.  But 
the  teachers  should  not  be  deprived  of  professional  inspiration  be- 
cause the  superintendent  cannot  furnish  it. 
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A  Live  Lesson  on  Alaska 

In  the  study  of  Alaska  in  the  Fifth  Grade  there  was  much  interest 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  both  the  children  and  the  teacher. 
Instead  of  making  a  purposeless,  map  study,  and  striving  to  memorize 
a  few  unrelated  book  facts,  a  problem  was  presented  to  the  children 
which  led  them  to  do  some  real  thinking  along  lines  that  made  the 
subject  vital  to  them.  This  helped  them  to  realize  how  important 
it  is  for  them  to  know  and  study  Alaska.  The  problem  that  was 
given  the  children  is :  Why  might  Canada  want  to  buy  Alaska  ? 
What  do  you  think  that  the  United  States  might  be  willing  to  take 
for  her  ?    Why  ? 

The  children  collected  many  interesting  pictures  and  prepared  ex- 
cellent reports  on  such  subjects  as  these:  location  and  area,  climate, 
scenery,  fisheries,  transportation,  mining,  agriculture,  and  the  people 
of  Alaska.  The  map  of  Alaska  was  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  by 
the  teacher,  with  every  important  river,  town,  mountain,  railroad, 
and  mine  represented.  Wall  maps  were  used  also,  but  this  study 
had  a  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  the  children  were  bubbling  over 
with  interest,  and  were  eager  to  show  their  material  on  Alaska,  ^he 
teacher  in  restating  the  problem  they  wished  to  solve  asked :  "Why 
would  Canada  want  to  buy  Alaska  ?  Who  can  take  me  to  Alaska  ? 
How  would  you  go  ?  Why  would  you  stop  at  such  important  cities 
as  Seattle,  Juneau,  and  Sitka  ?" 

The  children  were  encouraged  to  use  the  maps,  and  pictures  in 
their  discussion.  They  responded  readily  and  a  live  recitation  fol- 
lowed.    When  pointing  out  the  rout6  to  Alaska,  they  began  at  their 

home  which  is  in  Greenville,  North  Carolina.     They  gav>j  some  very 
good  facts  stating  the  importance  of  the  cities  they  passed  through. 

During  the  discussion,  the  teacher  put  an  outline  on  the  blackboard- 
The  topics  of  this  outline,  which  is  given  below,  were  taken  from  the 
children's  reports. 
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I.  Alaska. 

1.  Size  and  position. 

2.  Scenery. 

(a)  Mountains. 

(b)  Glaciers. 

3.  Climate. 

4.  Agriculture. 

5.  Fisheries. 

(a)  Sealing— valued  at  $1,500,000. 

(b)  Salmon— valued  at  $8,000,000. 

6.  Transportation. 

(b)   Modern  railroad, 
(a)  Rivers. 

7.  Mining — gold — silver — coal. 

(a)   Why  does  mining  go  on  in  the  summer  ? 

(b)    Soil  freezes  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep  in 
winter  (certain  places). 

8.  People. 

(a)  Indians 

(b)  Eskimos 

Occupations. 

9.  Cities. 

After  a  careful  study  of  Alaska  the  children  gave  a  number  o± 
reasons  why  Canada  might  want  to  buy  Alaska ;  and  some  that  would 
prove  what  price  the  United  States  might  be  willing  to  take  for  her. 

1.  Alaska  is  located  nearer  Canada  than  the  United  States. 

2.  Alaska  is  a  very  valuable  territory   to   own,   mostly  because 
of  her  fisheries,  mining  and  scenery. 

After  a  discussion  into  which  the  children  entered  with  much  de- 
light, the  teacher  suggested  that  they  make  a  play  of  the  lesson. 
This  play  took  place  in  the  schoolroom  which  represented  North 
America.  The  children  decided  to  have  the  child  who  represented 
Alaska  to  stand  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  room,  because 
Alaska  is  the  northwestern  corner  of  North  America.     Canada,  or 
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the  child  representing  Canada,  stood  a  little  southeast  from  Alaska, 
and  the  child  who  represented  United  States  stood  directly  to  the  east, 
just  a  little  south  from  the  center  of  the  room,  representing  the  lo- 
cation of  the  White  House. 

One  child  was  appointed  to  introduce  the  play  by  giving  a  written 
report  on  what  the  children  had  planned  to  do,  the  teacher  giving 
them  a  few  suggestions  when  she  found  they  needed  help.  The  play 
itself  was  carried  out  entirely  by  the  children.  They  worded  their 
own  speeches,  and  made  up  their  own  action. 

The  main  characters  they  finally  decided  to  have  were:     United 
States,  Alaska,  and  Canada.     The  minor  characters  represented  the 
features  of  Alaska  which  were :  agriculture,  gold,  silver,  coal,  sealing 
salmon,  mountains,  rivers,  railroad,  the  two  towns  Juneau  and  Sitka, 
the  people,  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

The  first  characters  who  took  a  part  in  the  play  were  United  States 
and  Canada,  represented  by  two  children.  They  supposed  that  they 
were  in  the  White  House  at  Washington.  Canada  went  to  see  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  buying  Alaska.  After  Canada  told  United 
States  her  purpose,  they  decided  to  go  to  Alaska  and  see  what  made 
her  valuable.  They  imagined  themselves  going  by  rail  a  part  of  the 
way  and  then  by  water,  and  that  they  were  stopping  at  the  important 
cities  on  their  way. 

Soon  they  were  in  Alaska  and  then  the  third  child,  who  represented 
Alaska,  gave  them  some  very  important  facts  pertaining  to  the  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  the  position  and  size  of  Alaska.  The  minor 
characters  were  called  upon  next  to  make  their  reports  on  the  fea- 
tures they  represented. 

Then  Canada  wished  to  know  the  price  that  United  States  wanted 
for  Alaska.  A  written  statement  was  shown  Canada  on  the  values  of 
Alaska  The  price  was  finally  decided  after  United  States  and 
Canada  returned  to  the  White  House.  Canada  did  not  buy  Alaska 
because  the  United  States  valued  her  at  such  a  high  price  that  she 
felt  she  could  not  pay  it. 

This  rl\zj  tested  the  children's  knowledge  of  Alaska,  and  it  gave 
them  a  wonderful  purpose  for  studying  about  her.  It  also  tested 
their  ability  to  carry  out  a  play,  and  it  made  them  realize  that  their 
suggestions  and  ideas  were  worthwhile.  Some  very  interesting  lan- 
guage and  spelling  lessons  grew  out  of  the  study  of  Alaska. 

Bertha   Godwin,    '22 
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Making  Booklets  on  Russia 

The  purpose  of  the  Russian  booklets,  made  by  the  seventh  grade 
geography  class,  was  to  help  create  in  the  children  a  greater  interest 
in  collecting  pictures,  and  reading  the  articles  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  about  Russia. 

Before  telling  more  about  the  booklets  it  will  be  well  to  mention 
some  of  the  problems  worked  out  in  class. 

1.  What  effect  does  the  size  and  position  of  Russia  have  on  its  cli- 
mate ?     On  the  occupations  of  the  people  ? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  existing  conditions 
of  Russia  % 

3.  Why,  in  the  past,  has  the  industrial  life  of  Russia  been  concen- 
trated in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  country  ? 

4.  Why  is  possession  of  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea  and  free  use  of  the 
Mediterranean  of  so  great  importance  to  the  development  of 
Russia  ? 

5.  Why  should  Nizhni  Novgorod  be  selected  for  an  annual  exhi- 
bition of  products  of  Europe  and  Asia  ? 

The  current  magazines  and  papers  were  full  of  interesting  things 
about  the  present  conditions  of  Russia,  so  we  decided  to  make  a 
booklet  and  save  some  of  the  things  we  found. 

I  began  to  work  on  my  booklet  first  and  carried  it  to  school.  When 
the  children  saw  my  booklet  begun,  each  one  wanted  to  make  one  for 
himself.  You  should  have  seen  the  interesting  things  they  began  to 
collect  for  theirs  right  away. 

The  backs  were  made  of  green,  blue,  or  gray  paper,  and  the  letters 
RUSSIA  were  cut  from  old  magazine  covers,  calendars  or  pictures 
which  gave  the  outside  of  the  booklet  a  very  "Russian"  effect.  The 
children  took  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  placing  attractive  decorations 
on  the  fronts  of  their  booklets.  Some  of  them  used  pictures,  repre- 
senting some  interesting  scene  in  Russia,  as  the  hungry  people 
meeting  a  train  that  was  bringing  food  that  came  from  America. 
Another  was  a  mother  making  little  slip-on  dresses,  for  her  children, 
of  tow-sacks.  Others  found  small  maps  showing  the  famine  stricken 
districts  of  Russia  while  still  others  made  a  small  Russian  flag  for 
theirs. 

On  the  fly  leaf  of  each  booklet  was  a  hectographed  map  of  Russia 
which  I  gave  them.  These  we  studied  in  class.  We  filled  in  the  cities 
and  told  why  we  thought  cities  had  grown  in  those  places.     We  put 
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in  the  products  and  explained  through  the  principles  of  geography 
why  we  would  find  certain  products  in  that  particular  place.  For 
instance  around  the  Caspian  Sea  cattle  are  raised.  It  is  too  dry 
for  anything  to  grow  except  grass. 

Then  together  we  developed  an  outline  of  Russia,  and  this  formed 
the  text  of  our  booklets.     The  chief  topics  of  the  outline  were  these : 

1.  Size  and  location  of  Russia. 

2.  Character  of  its  surface. 

3.  Climate  of  Russia. 

4.  Transportation. 

5.  Chief  natural  resources  of  Russia. 

6.  Occupation. 

7.  Cities  of  Russia. 

8.  Disadvantages  of  location. 

9.  Present  conditions  of  Russia. 

10.  Territorial  losses  during  the  war. 

Each  topic  in  this  outline  was  developed  in  full  for  the  booklet. 

Interesting  articles  were  cut  from  magazines  and  newspapers  to 
go  in  the  booklets  such  as:  Congress  votes  $20,000,000  for  Russian 
Relief,  and  American  life-savers  in  Russia.  Then  pictures  were 
brought  of  all  kinds  representing  the  present  conditions. 

The  children  brought  a  number  of  interesting  pictures  for  their 
booklets  representing  the  Russian  costumes,  especially  those  in  the 
northern  section  where  they  wear  those  fur  caps  and  high  boots ; 
their  sports  in  different  sections,  as  boat-riding  and  sleigh-riding; 
their  climate  in  different  sections,  as  snow  scenes  in  the  north;  views 
of  different  cities,  Petrograd  for  example;  different  views  of  Nizh- 
ni Novgorod  fair,  as  the  hall  of  large  bells ;  the  different  occupa- 
tions in  different  sections,  as  fishing  around  the  Baltic  Sea ;  the  sur- 
face— for  example,  scenes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  tundra  area, 
in  the  Black  soil  area  and  around  the  Caspian  Sea;  the  present  con- 
ditions, as  some  of  the  hardships  of  the  people, — for  instance  groups  of 
them  aimlessly  wandering  around  in  the  snow  without  food. 

Then  we  studied,  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  and  copied 
it  in  their  booklets. 

When  the  booklets  were  finished  the  children  had  collected  and  saved 

a  great  deal  of  interesting  material  about  Russia  and  they  value  their 

booklets  highly. 

.  Carrie  Lee  Bell,   '22 
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A  Play  in  the  First  Grade 

The  story  of  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  was  presented  by  the  "A"  Section 
of  the  First  Grade  in  the  Model  School.  All  previous  reading  les- 
sons for  this  grade  had  been  written  in  story  form.  This  one  was 
in  the  "play  form,"  which  was  entirely  new  to  the  children.  Natur- 
ally they  did  not  understand  changing  of  scenes,  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  printed  form  of  a  "story"  in  character  parts,  and  dialect. 

The  story  was  introduced  by  questions  about  a  play  which  some  of 
the  children  had  recently  seen.  One  little  girl  voluntarily  quoted 
several  lines  from  this  play,  using  much  expression  in  doing  it. 
Some  child  said  this  was  written  in  a  book,  and  the  actor  had 
"learned  it  by  heart."  Explanations  were  then  made  of  the  changing 
of  scenes,  characters,  and  the  lapse  of  time  between  acts.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  required  memory  work  in  real  plays  gave  the  children 
a  greater  appreciation  for  them. 

The  story  was  divided  into  three  parts ;  scenes,  characters  and  time 
varying  in  each.  After  a  study  lesson  of  the  first  part  of  the  story, 
the  children  were  capable  of  selecting  pupils  to  read  the  character 
parts.  This  formed  an  excellent  oral  reading  lesson,  including  al- 
most every  child  in  the  class.  The  pupils  were  ever  ready  to  offer 
helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  one  would  talk  and  act  at  various  times. 
This  gave  me  an  idea — why  not  let  them  dramatize  the  story.  After 
this  was  suggested  it  immediately  became  the  aim  of  each  pupil  to 
excel  in  oral  reading.  The  eagerness,  interest,  and  excitement  for 
the  three  remaining  reading  lessons  far  exceeded  any  which  I  had 
previously  taught.  They  did  not  "read",  but  "talked."  After  these 
oral  reading  lessons  and  discussions,  the  children  began  suggesting 
characters,  costumes,  scenery,  and  how  it  should  be  done.  They 
looked  at  the  pictures,  quoted  parts  of  the  story,  and  gave  real  ex- 
periences as  reasons  for  their  choice.  The  largest  girl  was  chosen 
for  the  mother,  the  largest  boy  for  the  father.  The  smallest  girl 
was  chosen  for  Gretel,  a  larger  boy  for  her  older  brother,  an  easy, 
quiet  boy  for  the  sandman,  and  a  girl  with  long,  flowing  hair  for  the 
witch.  Always  a  child's  voice  and  ability  to  "play-like"  or  act  were 
taken  into  consideration.  One  little  realizes  the  knowledge  small 
children  exercise  in  such  things.     The  one  essential  of  the  play  was 
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that  they  must  "talk"  to  each  other.     Thus  all  memory  work  was 
eliminated. 

The  play  was  as  follows : 

Scene  I.     Home 

The  mother  bids  the  children,  Hansel  and  Gretel,  to  be  good 
while  she  is  away.  Mother  departs,  and  children,  in  search 
of  food,  spill  the  milk.  They  are  frightened  and  ashamed, 
so  away  they  run  to  avoid  being  scolded.  Mother  returns, 
cries  over  spilled  milk.  Father  comes  with  food.  Mother 
is  happy,  and  asks  for  the  children.  Children  cannot  be  found, 
but  are  supposed  to  have  gone  to  mountain,  the  home  of  the 
wicked  witch.     Search  begins  for  lost  children. 

Scene  II.     Mountainside. 

Children  picking  berries,  Gretel  begs  Hansel  to  go  home,  grow- 
ing dark.  They  see  sandman.  Sandman  waves  his  wand  and 
sings,  children  fall  asleep. 

Scene  III.     Mountainside. 

Children  awake,  morning!  They  think  of  mother,  food,  and 
are  frightened.     They  see  a  house  made  of  candy.     They  fol- 
low path  and  begin  to  eat  the  candy  house.     The  wicked 
witch  catches  them  and  attempts  to  burn  them.  Children  suc- 
ceed in  burning  the  witch.     Run  away  gleefully.     They  see 
a  fence,  made  of  real  children,  who  say,  "Touch  us,  and  we 
will  open  our  eyes."     Joy  of  all  over  their  safety.     Mother 
and  father   arrive.     All   join  hands   and   dance   the   "clap" 
dance,  to  victrola  music. 
The  costumes  were  only  paper  caps,  aprons,  witch's  cape  and  hat. 
Only  the  schoolroom  furniture  was  used  as  scenery  and  stage  proper- 
ties. 

As  seat  work  the  children  wrote  invitations  to  their  mothers,  most 
of  whom  came.  They  also  made  programs  by  writing  out  the  cast 
of  characters. 

The  story  was  made  real  to  the  pupils  through  the  presentation, 
and  much  pleasure  was  gained  from  it.  It  will  "live"  in  the  minds 
of  the  children. 

Malissa  Hicks,   '22 
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A  Study  of  Switzerland 

No  subject  in  the  primary  grades  is  more  interesting  than  history 
and  geography  as  it  is  taught  in  the  3rd  grade,  especially  when  the 
countries  of  Switzerland  and  Holland  and  Indian  Life  are  being 
taken  up. 

Among  the  most  delightful  four  weeks  (to  me)  spent  in  East  Caro- 
lina Teachers  College,  were  the  ones  spent  in  the  Model  School,  teach- 
ing the  story  of  Switzerland  in  the  third  grade.  This  was  taken  up 
in  story  form,  that  is,  after  much  reading  in  many,  many  books  it  was 
put  in  story  form  to  be  more  interesting  and  impressive. 

As  the  story  was  told  by  the  practice  teacher  day  after  day,  some 
few  definite  specific  questions  were  asked,  and  in  return,  the  children 
gave  sentences  which  were  written  on  the  board  in  outline  form. 
They  afterwards  copied  this  outline  in  their  geography  note  books. 
But  before  the  outline  was  copied,  a  Swiss  flag  was  painted  by  the 
children  and  put  on  the  first  page  of  their  note  book,  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  this  page  a  Swiss  girl  and  boy  dressed  in  their  gay 
clothes  of  many  colors  were  pasted.  These  pictures  were  made  from 
cream  paper  and  painted  with  crayola. 

The  following  is  an  outline  one  may  expect : 

Switzerland 

I.  Switzerland  is  a  mountainous  country. 

1.  The  mountains  are  several  hundred  feet  high. 

2.  Snow  stays  on  the  high  peaks  all  the  year. 

3.  Houses  are  on  the  mountain  side. 

4.  Flowers,  trees,  and  grass  grow  on  the  mountains. 

II.  Description  of  people. 

1.  Most  of  the  people  are  white. 

2.  Little  boys  wear  big  rough  shoes,  tight  coats,  woolen  pants, 
and  a  feather  in  their  hats. 

3.  Little  girls  wear  rough  heavy  shoes,  woolen  stockings,  tight 
coat  and  long  skirts. 

III.  Homes. 

1.  Made  of  logs,  with  heavy  stones  on  roof. 

2.  Such  homes  are  called  chalets. 

3.  Some  homes  two  stories,  others  one  big  room. 

4.  Cattle  stay  in  the  same  house. 
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IV.  The  ways  of  making  money. 

1.  Acting  as  guides. 

2.  Keeping  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  inns. 

3.  Embroidering  and  making  lace. 

4.  Making  toys,  watches  and  clocks. 

5.  Selling  cheese  and  butter. 

V.  Other  work. 

1.  Men  and  boys  hunt  chamois. 

2.  Herdsmen  during  summer. 

3.  Little  girls  pick  strawberries  and  chestnuts. 

VI.  Their  only  holidays. 

1.  In  spring  when  cattle  leave  valley. 

2.  In  fall  when  herdsmen  and  cattle  return  for  winter. 

This  song  which  the  herdsmen  sing  as  they  leave  for  the  valley 
home  was  taught  the  children. 

Farewell  to  the  pastures 
So  sunny  and  bright 
The  herdsmen  must  leave  you 
When  summer  takes  flight. 

To  pastures  and  meadows 
Farewell,  then,  once  more ! 
The  herdsmen  must  go, 
For  the  summer  is  o'er. 

After  the  note  book  was  complete,  posters  were  made.  The  moun- 
tains, chalet,  goats,  and  children  were  very  effectively  represented 
in  this  project.  Since  the  posters  take  only  a  short  while,  a  sand 
table  was  easily  made.  The  children  built  mountains  of  sand,  upon 
the  highest  peaks  artificial  snow  was  scattered,  while  at  the  bottom, 
or  in  the  valley,  a  blue  piece  of  paper  was  run  under  the  sand  to  re- 
present a  small  stream.  From  clay  they  made  goats  and  a  shepherd 
boy.  Small  houses  with  stones  on  the  roof  were  made.  With  these 
and  with  pine  needles  and  twigs  to  represent  trees  and  grass,  a  very 
good  sandtable  was  worked  out,  which  was  entirely  the  children's 
own  idea  and  production. 

This  work  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  teacher,  as  I  hope  it 
was  by  the  children,  since  it  brings  in  all  the  primary  subjects  and  is 
easily  correlated  with  every  one. — It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  it  be- 
longs to  language  or  geography. 

Oma  O'Briant,  '22 
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Dramatization  of  Captain  John  Smith 

Before  making  any  plan  for  playing  the  story  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  the  children  of  the  Fourth  Grade  made  a  thorough  study  of 
his  life.  The  story  was  told  in  detail  by  the  teacher,  then  the  chil- 
dren were  given  books  to  read  about  Captain  John  Smith.  They 
were  thoroughly  interested  in  the  story,  and  finally  it  was  suggested 
that  they  play  it.  The  children  decided  which  parts  of  the  story 
they  thought  should  be  played.  The  first  scene  was  laid  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  when  John  Smith  and  other  voyagers  were  getting  ready 
to  sail  to  America.  History  facts  necessary  for  the  understanding  of 
this  scene  were  put  on  the  board  by  the  teacher;  then,  by  question- 
ing she  encouraged  the  children  in  making  their  own  dialogue,  and 
deciding  upon  what  character  would  be  necessary  and  what  they 
should  do.  The  other  three  scenes  were  in  America.  All  other 
scenes  were  treated  in  practically  the  same  way.  After  each  scene 
was  planned  the  children  and  teacher  together  wrote  up  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene,  which  was  to  be  read  to  the  audience  just  before  it 
was  played. 

An  outline  of  the  scenes  used  was  as  follows : 
Scene  I. 

Preparation  to  sail  for  America. 
Scene  II. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  councilors  in  America. 
Scene  III. 

Powhatan's  Council  Lodge. 
Scene  IV. 

The  storehouse. 

In  scene  I  we  brought  out  the  idea  of  how  the  people  of  England 
became  aroused,  by  making  posters  which  were  placed  on  the  walls 
of  the  room.  These  interested  the  people  so  that  they  wished  to 
come  to  America.  One  had  this  writing  on  it,  "Go  Poor — Return 
Rich,"  with  a  large  money  bag  between  the  two  sentences.  The  let- 
tering was  of  orange  paper  and  the  money  bag  was  black  paper, 
mounted  on  cream  paper.  The  children  enjoyed  making  these  post- 
ers as  nearly  like  the  descriptions  given  as  they  could. 

During  the  music  period  the  children  were  taught  sailor  songs, 
which  they  sang  as  the  ship  was  preparing  to  sail. 
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In  scene  II  we  brought  out  the  idea  of  the  kind  of  place  the 
people  chose  for  their  settlement,  by  having  a  council  meeting  in 
which  Smith  tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  settle  elsewhere.  The 
speeches  of  Smith  and  the  other  councilors,  were  made  by  the  teacher 
and  pupils  together. 

In  scene  III  we  showed  how  the  Indians  felt  toward  the  settlers 
by  having  them  express  their  feelings  in  this  meeting.  The  children 
gave  many  good  suggestions  about  what  Powhatan  and  his  braves 
should  say  to  express  their  feelings  against  the  settlers.  Here  is 
where  we  used  the  Pocahontas  story. 

In  scene  IV  we  showed  something  of  how  the  food  was  stored, 
and  given  out  to  the  people.  Here  we  also  brought  out  how  Smith 
saved  the  settlers  from  starvation,  and  that  as  a  reward  for  his 
splendid  work  he  was  made  governor  of  Jamestown. 

Fannie  Johnston,  '22 


Buying  Groceries  in  the  Second  Grade 

In  order  to  keep  the  children  interested  and  to  have  variety  in  the 
second  grade  number  work  different  devices  are  used. 

I  decided  to  play  grocery  store  for  two  lessons. 

The  material  was  all  at  hand  which  had  been  used  in  the  previous 
second  grade,  so  it  was  my*  task  to  work  up  a  lesson  in  an  interesting 
way. 

Through  this  work  the  children  had  a  chance  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  making  purchases,  finding  cost  of  articles,  and  giving 
correct  change  to  the  clerk. 

Before  the  real  store  lesson  was  begun  I  gave  some  problems  in 
story  form  to  the  children,  so  that  they  would  be  ah1"  to  find  the  cost 
and  also  to  give  correct  change,  after  which  the  children  themselves 
made  similar  number  stories ;  for  example,  one  was  like  this  "I  went 
to  the  store  with  fifty  cents.  I  bought  a  knife  for  fifteen  cents  and 
a  valentine  for  twenty-five  cents.  How  much  change  would  I  get 
back? 

A  price  list  of  the  articles  included  in  the  grocery  store  was  writ- 
ten on  the  board  so  that  some  of  the  children  could  make  memoran- 
dums, while  others  were  making  purchases.  This  kept  the  children 
busy.  One  child  was  to  be  waiting  while  one  was  making  purchases ; 
thereby  no  time  would  be  lost. 
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In  order  to  make  the  work  more  real  to  the  children  they  were 
given  toy  money  and  asked  to  buy  things  that  their  mothers  would 
need  in  preparing  a  Valentine  menu.  As  Valentine  Day  was  draw- 
ing near,  surely  we  should  have  some  valentines  in  our  store  and  for 
this  purpose  I  made  some  attractive  ones  to  be  sold.  The  children 
took  much  pleasure  in  buying  them,  but  it  could  not  surpass  the 
pleasure  they  got  from  being  allowed  to  keep  them. 

Naturally  the  children  caught  the  spirit  of  real  store  keeping. 
It  was  shown  by  the  polite  "good  morning"  they  said  upon  entering 
the  store. 

After  the  children  learned  to  give  correct  change  with  the  teacher 
as  store  keeper,  one  child  was  chosen  as  the  clerk.  He  was  allowed 
to  keep  his  place  until  he  made  a  mistake  and  then  the  one  that  cor- 
rected this  mistake  was  allowed  to  take  his  place. 

Almost  all  of  the  children  were  eager  to  find  mistakes  so  they  could 
be  store  keeper  as  they  thought  this  was  a  great  honor. 

Each  child  had  a  chance  to  come  to  the  store  and  buy  articles. 

The  pleasing  influence  of  the  store  lesson,  which  is  due  partly  to 
the  variety,  reduces  the  tiresome  day  by  day  drill,  and  supplies  an 
interest  and  keen  enjoyment  to  the  work.  The  children  were  made  to 
feel  the  social  worth  in  number  work  and  thereby  become  more  in- 
terested in  it. 

Espie  Lee,  '22 


Better  Speech  Week  in  Schools 

The  student  teachers  during  better  speech  week  in  their  Primary 
Methods  and  English  Classes  collected  numerous  devices  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  in  speech  and  for  putting  on  a  campaign  for  better 
speech  when  they  become  actual  teachers. 

The  result  was  an  interesting  collection  of  slogans,  yells,  pledges, 
songs,  and  plays.  There  were  also  suggestions  offered  in  connection 
with  work  in  the  community  as  to  what  could  be  done,  as  getting  the 
parents  in  cooperation  with  the  school  in  this  work,  and  arousing  a 
pride  for  better  speech  at  home. 

Each  child  in  school  should  be  encouraged  to  pick  out  some  error 
which  is  a  habit  and  pledge  to  try  to  break  this  bad  habit  and  establish 
in  its  place  a  good  one.  Then  individual  posters  may  be  made  and 
taken  to  his  home  so  as  to  keep  ever  before  him  a  constant  reminder  of 
his  pledge. 
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It  would  be  a  fine  idea  if  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  school  and 
community  would  come  together  and  celebrate  the  children's  "vic- 
tory over  errors." 

At  this  meeting  a  very  interesting  Program  might  be  given  to  show 
the  community  just  what  has  been  done.  This  program  might  consist 
of  songs,  yells,  and  the  best  play  that  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
class.  Possibly  during  better  speech  week  a  contest  might  be  held  to 
see  who  could  write  the  most  interesting  and  helpful  play.  The  au- 
ditorium on  this  occasion  may  be  attractively  decorated  with  posters 
illustrating  the  slogans  made  by  the  children  during  the  week. 

If  a  few  people  in  the  community  became  interested  in  this  cam- 
paign perhaps  they  would  arouse  in  the  community  as  a  whole  a 
desire  for  the  use  of  better  English,  and  would  help  to  gain  that  high 
level  of  perfect  speech  of  the  mother  tongue  for  which  every  Ameri- 
can should  strive. 

The  slogans,  yells  and  songs  may  be  worked  out  by  the  pupils  with 
the  teacher's  aid.  When  they  are  finished  the  best  ones  should  be 
placed  on  banners  and  yelled  all  the  week.  The  songs  may  be  sung 
during  devotional  exercises  and  at  any  other  time  during  the  day. 

The  children  should  make  a  booklet  putting  into  it  some  of  the  best 
slogans,  yells,  pledges  and  songs.  This  booklet  should  be  kept  for  fu- 
ture use. 

The  students  here  enjoyed  very  much  writing  slogans,  yells,  songs 
and  plays  during  better  speech  week. 

These  are  some  of  the  slogans,  yells,  pledges  and  songs  worked  out 
here: 

Slogans 

1.  Do  not  talk  "baby  talk"  to  us. 
Use  good  English ! 

2.  Mary  used  a  little  slang 
Which  was  against  the  rule ; 
But  now  she  speaks  good  English 
Since  she  has  been  to  school. 

3.  Be  careful,  thoughtful,  watchful  ever 
Let  good  English  be  your  endeavor. 

4.  Good  English  !  Good  English  !  A  badge  of  culture ! 

5.  Help  us  to  speak  correctly  by  speaking  correctly  yourself. 

6.  Respect  your  mother  tongue  by  speaking  good  English. 

7.  Blow  your  horn,  but  not  too  loud, 
Speak  good  English  as  if  you're  proud. 
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8.  Speak  correct  English  if  you  speak  at  all. 
Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fall. 

9.  Help  us  to  raise  our  good  English  banner,  and  then  be  loyal  to  it. 

10.  To  be  a  true  American,  use  good  English. 

11.  Make  good  English  a  habit. 

12.  You  mean  well,  why  not  speak  well  ? 

Yells 

1.  Write  it,  spell  it,  speak  it  longer, 
Then  good  English  will  grow  stronger. 

2.  Look  before  you  leap ! 
Zip !  Boom !  Bah ! 
Think  before  you  speak ! 
Kah  !  Bah !  Bah ! 

3.  Be  careful  of  your  English, 
Speak  without  a  flaw, 
Always  use  good  English, 
Bah !  Bah !  Bah ! 

4.  Bring  me  a  surry, 
Bring  me  a  hack, 

Bad  English  !  Bad  English ! 

Go  way  back. 
6.     I  had  a  little  rooster, 

But  him  on  the  fence, 

He  crowed  for  good  English, 

Why    ???????? 

Because  he  had  good  sense. 
6.     Strawberry  short  cake,  huckleberry  pie, 

Better  English  is  our  cry, 

Will  we  use  it  ? — yes  indeed, 

Do  your  best  is  all  we  need. 

Bledges 

1.  I  pledge  my  ear  to  hear,  my  lips  to  speak,  my  hand  to  write,  the 
purest  speech. 

2.  I  pledge  myself  to  speak  good  English  every  day  and  good  every- 
day English. 

3.  Here's  my  name  in  black, 
That  I  with  all  my  tact, 
Will  try  to  speak  good  English 
And  ne'er  be  a  drawback. 
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4.  I  pledge  myself  to  do  justice  to  my  country  by  speaking  better 
English.     In  this  way  I  will  be  loyal  and  true. 

5.  We  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  speak  good  English, 
At  work,  or  at  play,  at  home  or  away, 

And  have  no  slang  step  our  way. 

6.  I  pledge  myself  to  speak  only  that  which  I  believe  to  be  correct 
English  and  if  in  doubt  as  to  its  correctness  I  will  endeavor  to 
abolish  my  use  of  it. 

Songs 
Tune,  Let  us  be  a  Band. 
Come  boys,  come  girls,  let  us  make  a  rule — 
That  we'll  speak  good  English  in  our  happy  school. 
Some  say  we  can't,  but  you  know  we  can, 
So  think  it  over,  think  it  over  and  say  it  in  our  land, 
Boom !  Boom !  Boom !  Now  we  all  can  say, 
We'll  speak  good  English,  always,  every  single  day, 
Boom !  Boom !  Boom !  Now  aren't  we  glad  to  know, 
Good  English  over  all  our  land  will  go. 

The  making  of  posters  is  as  important  as  the  writing  of  slogans, 
yells,  songs  and  plays.  Nothing  drives  home  the  incorrectness  of  a 
foolish  error  more  than  an  attractive  poster.  These  posters  may  be 
displayed  in  places  about  the  school  and  community. 

Good  slogans  cut  in  bold  lettering  with  illustrative  pictures  may  be 
pasted  on  large  sheets  of  cardboard  or  drawing  paper. 

Some  of  the  posters  made  by  students  in  the  college  were  very  at- 
tractive. 

1.  A  boy  climbing  a  ladder,  or  a  picture  of  Jack  climbing  the 
beanstalk  with  this  lettering,  "Upward  to  Good  English." 

2.  Chasing  out  double  negatives  was  also  illustrated. 

3.  A  silhouette  of  a  goose  was  painted  on  a  white  piece  of  card- 
board with  this  lettering  "Don't  be  a  goose,  but  speak  good  English." 

4.  A  crowd  of  boys  taking  a  boy  (Bad  English)  out  of  town  on 
a  rail  with  these  words  "He's  a  bad  citizen,  chase  him  out." 

There  are  many  suggestions  as  to  how  plays  may  be  used  success- 
fully during  better  speech  week. 

Eirst  the  teacher  may  give  a  theme  for  the  play  with  a  few  defi- 
nite suggestions.  Then  the  children  may  work  out  various  plays  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ideas.  Nothing  arouses  enthusiasm  in  school 
more  than  this  work. 
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Most  of  the  plays  written  here  by  the  students  were  woven  around 
one  plot.  This  however  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Plays  about 
boys  in  college  and  boy  scouts  and  many  others  may  be  used.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  bring  as  much  action  into  the  play  as  possible 
for  this  stimulates  the  interest  of  the  child  when  working  on  the  play 
to  give  to  the  public. 

Below  is  one  of  the  plays  written  by  a  student  here. 

The  class  agreed  upon  this  general  plot.  Mrs.  Good  English  gives  a 
reception.  At  this  reception  she  is  very  careful  that  certain  people 
are  together  as  Miss  /  have  and  Miss  Seen.  While  at  the  reception 
Bad  English  comes  and  gives  trouble,  but  is  soon  overcome  by  Good 
English  and  her  followers. 

Each  girl  varied  the  plot  as  she  pleased.  Most  of  them  had  some 
especially  good  distinctive  features.  The  one  given  is  perhaps  rep- 
resentative of  the  majority  that  were  written  by  the  class. 

Louise  Whichabd,  '22 
Elsie  Wilson,  '22 


The  Queen  of  English  Language  Reception 

Characters 

Queen  and  her  Helpers  General  Better  Speech 

Beauty  Ladies-in-waiting  and  Courtiers 

Culture  Poor  Speech  and  his  Outlaws 

Refinement  Slang 

Sir  Success  Slovenly  Thinking 

Sir  Clear  Thinking  Carelessness 

Sir  English  Grammar  General  Mistakes  and  Children 

Time:     In  the  realm  of  thought  in  the  near  future. 

Place:     In  the  Queen's  palace. 

Act  I,  Scene  I. 
Queen  and   her  ladies-in-waiting     Mrs.  I  saw,  Am  not,  Had,  Has,  Have, 
Taken,  Seen,  Done,  and  I  threw. 
Queen:    I  want  my  ladies  to  stand  in  the  receiving  line  this  evening  at  the 

reception  in  the  place  they  will  look  the  very  nest. 
Had:    I  will  stand  by  seen. 
Have:    I  will  stand  by  done. 
Has:    I  will  stand  by  taken. 
Queen.:  That  was  very  nicely  done  and  Threw,   Saw  and  Look  must  not 

stand  by  Has,   Have,  or  Had,  for  it  would  make  our  receiving  line 

look  bad. 
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Scene  II. 
(The  receiving  line  is  formed  and  the  queen  stands  nearest  the  door. 
Enter  Beauty,  Culture  and  Refinement,  assisted  by  Sir  Success,  Sir  Clear 
Thinking  and  Sir  English  Grammar.) 
Queen:     Welcome,  Welcome,  Come  right  in!     We  are  glad  to  have  you  at 

our    reception.      (They    are    escorted    down    the    receiving    line    and 

carried   to  the  other  end   of  the  line  where  they  continue   to  talk.) 
General  Better   Speech:      (Enters   and   bows   to   the   queen.)      I   hope   your 

Royal   Highness   will   pardon  my   late   arrival   at   your   reception.     I 

just  met  Poor  Speech  and  his  outlaws  just  a  little  way  out  the  way 

and  they  say  they  are  coming  here  tonight. 
Culture 
Refinement 

I'm  sure  they  will  not  want  to  stay  where  we  are. 
Sir  Clear  Thinker:    Let  us  think  of  a  way  to  get  rid  of  them  if  they  come. 
Sir  Success:     I'm  sure  we   can  hring  about  the   downfall  of   Poor   Speech 

tonight. 
Sir  English  Grammar:    I  hope  I  may  be  of  some  help. 

(A  noise  is  heard  outside.     In  rush  Poor  Speech,  Slovenly  Thinking,  Care- 
lessness and  General  Mistakes  with  his  children  I  ain't,  She  might  could, 
I  taken,  It  is  me  and  others.) 
Poor  Speech:    We  won't  bow  to  the  Queen  but  we  expect  to  be  entertained 

here  tonight. 
Carelessness :    I  don't  care  if  they  don't  like  me. 
Slovenly  Thinking:     I  have  not  got  time  to  think  of  how  they  would  like 

us  to  act. 
General  Mistakes:    My  children,  come  and  show  yourselves  to  the  people  here. 
Children:    We  ain't  never  seen  people  like  this  before. 
General  English  Grammar:    No  and  you  can  not  stay  here  now;  you  must 

leave  us. 
(General  Mistakes  jumps  up  and  grabs  General  English  Grammar  by  the 
collar.     The  children  are  all  frightened  and  run  away.     General  English 
Grammar  knocks  General  Mistakes  out  of  the  door.    Poor  Speech  and  other 
outlaws  follow.) 

Queen:    I'm  so  glad  we  do  not  have  to  have  these  people  with  us  all  the  time. 
(Refreshments  are  served  and  the  guests  leave,  all  telling  the  queen  what 
a  wonderful  time  they  had.) 
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How  We  Painted  Pinnacle 

The  first  sight  of  the  school  building  I  was  to  occupy  when  I  ap- 
proached the  Pinnacle  school  made  me  sick  at  heart.  It  was  on 
Friday  afternoon  before  the  school  was  to  open  on  Monday.  The 
house  was  a  two  room  wooden  structure,  one  room  of  which  had  been 
painted,  but  the  paint  had  worn  off,  and  the  other  room  had  been 
recently  added  but  had  never  been  painted. 

I  realized  that  before  me  was  an  opportunity  for  some  definite 
work.  I  was  determined  that  this  school  building  should  be  painted.  I 
went  to  work  at  once,  talking  to  one  of  the  patrons.  He  told  me 
that  the  state  would  give  the  paint  but  we  would  have  to  pay  for 
having  it  put  on.  That  seemed  simple  enough.  The  only  problem 
was  to  get  it  on.  He  suggested  that  I  go  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent for  the  paint.  The  county  seat  was  about  ten  miles  away. 
One  hot  afternoon  in  August  I  started  in  a  worn-out  Ford  to  get 
the  ten  gallons  of  paint.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had 
dressed  myself  in  my  best  brown  silk  dress  and  high  heeled  slippers 
so  as  to  impress  the  superintendent,  I  found  it  necessary  several 
times  to  get  out  and  help  push  the  Ford  up  a  steep  hill.  When 
I  was  seated  again  in  the  car,  perspiration  was  pouring  off  my  face 
and  my  hat  was  far  from  the  right  angle.  We  got  there  just  as  the 
superintendent  was  leaving  his  office  but  he  gladly  gave  us  the  paint 
and  we  started  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

We  planned  to  have  a  community  paint  day.  It  was  fodder-pull- 
ing time  and  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  people  to 
leave  their  corn  fields  to  paint  the  school  house.  We  knew,  further- 
more, that,  if  the  whole  community  tried  to  put  on  the  paint  it 
would  be  unevenly  applied  and  would  be  a  poor  job. 

We  found  that  we  could  get  a  painter  for  $35  and  his  board. 
Where  was  the  money  to  come  from?  We  gave  a  box  supper  and 
raised  $30.  One  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  who  had  had  experience 
in  painting  offered  to  take  the  job  at  $30.  We  then  felt  sure  that 
the  house  would  soon  be  painted,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  work, 
the  oil  for  mixing  the  paint  gave  out.  It  took  about  a  week  to  get 
the  oil  from  the  county  seat  because  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  any 
of  the  people  to  drive  over  there  more  than  once  a  week.  The 
painting  at  last  went  on  without  further  interruption  except  that 
given  by  the  wasps  in  the  belfry. 

When  our  supervisor  made  her  first  visit  to  our  school  she  was 
delighted  to  find  a  dear  little  white  schoolhouse  in  a  grove  of  oak 
trees  instead  of  the  motley  building  that  had  been  there  before. 

Mary  Dunn,  '22 
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A  Diary  Book  in  the  Third  Grade 

As  a  phase  of  language  work  in  the  third  grade  at  the  Model 
School,  the  children  were  to  keep  a  diary  for  the  month  of  February. 
This  was  something  new  to  the  children  as  very  few  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "diary."     The  teacher  took  up  a  study  of  the  word 
with  the  children.     She  then  read  them  a  diary  from  a  magazine 
which  some  child  had  written.     Each  child  wrote  his  own  diary  for 
that  day.     Each  one  made  a  little  booklet  to  keep  the  diary  in.     In 
their  drawing  lessons  they  had  learned  to  cut  letters  and  they  cut  the 
words,  "Diary,  February,  1922,"  in  white  letters  and  pasted  them 
on  the  gray  back  of  the  booklet.     The  diary  for  that  day  was  copied 
in  this  booklet  and  every  day  during  the  month  of  February  each 
child  wrote  in  this  little  "Diary  Book."       Here  is  one. 
Feb.  1.     Today  in  our  drawing  each  row  was  to  make  a  poster  about 
a  story  our  teacher  read.     I  have  missed  school  three  weeks  and 
two  days.     When  I  got  to  school  this  morning  they  were  all  talk- 
ing to  me  like  they  were  so  glad  to  see  me  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  my  school  mates,  too. 
Feb.  2.     Today  we  did  not  have  any  school  because  Professor  Wilson 
died.     It  was  raining  and  mother  was  not  going  to  send  me  to 
school  anyway. 
Feb.  S.     Today  we  didn't  have  any  school  either  as  our  Professor  was 
buried.     Mother  said  Thursday,  "I  bet  there  will  not  be  any 
school  tomorrow." 
Feb.  h.     Today  was  a  pretty  day  and  I  played  out  doors  right  much. 

This  evening  I  went  down  town  and  got  some  Valentines. 
Feb.  5.     I  couldn't  go  to  Sunday  School  as  the  rain  was  pouring 
down.     I  stayed  in  and  looked  at  books  all  day. 

Feb.  6.  It  was  real  cloudy  today  but  I  went  to  school  because  it  did 
not  rain. 

Feb.  7.  It  has  rained,  hailed  and  snowed  today  and  I  have  not  been 
to  school.  I  made  some  doll  dresses  and  played  in  the  house  all 
day. 

Feb.  8.  Today  I  played  on  the  sidewalk  after  school  with  my 
Coaster  and  some  children  I  knew. 

Feb.  9.  We  had  the  best  time  fixing  our  sandtable  this  morning. 
Yesterday  we  made  goats  and  about  four  cleaned  off  the  sand- 
table. 
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Feb.  10.  Today  is  the  last  day  the  Training  School  girls  are  go- 
ing to  teach  us  and  Miss  O'Briant  and  Miss  Pierce  gave  each  of 
us  a  Valentine  present.  This  evening  mother  got  a  big  box 
of  pieces  and  as  she  was  over  at  Aunt  Carlotta's  Lewellen  and 
I  opened  the  box. 

Feb.  11.  I  played  on  the  sidewalk  with  my  Coaster.  When  I 
went  in  to  dinner  I  took  a  strong  rope  and  tied  the  coaster  to  the 
porch. 

Feb.  12.  I  went  to  Sunday  School  this  morning.  This  evening  I 
went  with  daddy  to  carry  the  clothes.  When  we  came  back  we 
came  by  the  river.  We  did  not  see  many  boats.  When  we  got 
home  I  played  with  Mary  Lee  Edwards'1  little  dog. 

Feb.  13.  My  teacher  gave  me  some  red  paper  to  make  hearts  for  a 
Valentine  box.  Mother  made  the  hearts  and  I  told  her  which 
way  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  put  them  on. 

Feb.  llf..  It  has  been  raining  and  mother  said  I  had  better  not  take 
my  Valentines  out  tonight.     So  they  will  not  go  out. 

Feb.  15.  We  have  been  studying  about  George  Washington  and 
how  he  cut  his  father's  cherry  tree  down. 

Feb.  16.  It  has  been  too  cold  to  play  out  doors  but  I  have  gone  to 
school  in  it. 

Feb.  17.  It  is  still  cold.  We  have  a  lot  of  cards.  We  take  the  box 
we  keep  them  in  and  turn  it  so  the  cards  will  slip  out. 

Feb.  18.  I  am  so  glad  we  didn't  have  to  go  to  school  because  it  has 
been  so  very  cold. 

Feb.  19.  I  went  to  Sunday  School.  We  had  fifteen  there.  We 
stood  up.  Daddy  took  us  to  the  river.  It  was  about  a  foot 
higher  than  it  was  last  Sunday. 

Feb.  20.  We  made  George  Washington  hats  this  morning.  Mother 
got  a  set  of  books  called  "The  Bible  Story." — Laura  Thorton. 

Beverla  Pierce,  '22 


REVIEWS 

In  the  February  Review  of  Reviews,  an  article  headed  "Making 
Teachers  Welcome"  immediately  arouses  the  curiosity  instinct  and  a 
desire  to  investigate.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  any  way? 
Are  the  people  of  our  country  at  last  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  teach- 
ers are  no  more  mechanical  automats,  but  are  real  human  beings 
and  should  be  treated  as  such  % 

In  the  article,  one  finds  instances  typical  of  a  new  spirit.  We 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  a  community  must  give  the  teacher  more 
than  a  fair  salary,  more  than  a  roof  and  meals.  It  must  give  the 
teacher  a  real  place  in  its  own  life.  In  some  cities  last  fall,  the 
woman's  clubs  made  arrangements  for  providing  comfortable  homes 
for  the  teachers.  They  did  not  stop  after  this  had  been  accomplished, 
however.  The  club  members  met  the  teachers  as  they  arrived  on 
trains,  greeted  them  as  personal  guests,  and  then  drove  them  to  the 
homes  prepared  for  them. 

In  another  city  the  woman's  club  gave  a  reception  during  the  first 
week  of  the  session.  A  large  house  was  opened  for  the  affair,  the 
teachers  were  divided  into  groups,  one  for  each  room ;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  were  asked  to  greet  each  of  these  groups  of 
teachers. 

The  article  does  not  go  on  to  say  what  other  hospitality  was  shown 
during  the  year  but  with  such  an  admirable  beginning  surely  the 
same  good  spirit  lasted  throughout  the  year. 

In  places  where  this  is  being  tried,  the  results  show  that  the 
efforts  put  forth  are  most  worthwhile.  The  teachers  feel  a  sense 
of  comfort  and  satisfaction,  thereby  making  them  better  fit,  mentally 
and  physically,  for  their  work. 

A  report  of  unusual  interest  is  given  from  the  Highway  and 
Highway  Transport  Education  Committee,  Willard  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  concerning  the  teaching  of  National  Safety  Contests 
for  Children. 

School  officials  from  different  sections  of  the  country  seem  to 
think  that  this  work  is  having  a  decided  effect  upon  the  school  child- 
ren toward  increasing  carefulness. 

The  1921  Bulletin  on  "The  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Natives  of  Alaska/'  gives  a  report  of  the  carefully  super- 
vised and  helpful  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  Alaska. 
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The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Natives  of  Alaska 
includes  the  Alaska  school  service,  the  Alaska  medical  service,  and 
the  Alaska  reindeer  service,  with  a  field  force  in  Alaska,  in  1920, 
of  6  superintendents,  133  teachers,  9  physicians,  and  13  nurses. 

Although  the  work  is  carried  on  under  great  difficulties,  yet  the 
regulations  governing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Alaska  permit  the  greatest  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  local  em- 
ployees that  is  consistent  with  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  work  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  adults  as  well  as  for  the 
children.  In  an  Alaskan  native  community  the  school  is  the  center 
of  all  activity — social,  industrial,  and  civic.  Each  schoolhouse  is 
a  social  center  for  the  accomplishment  of  practical  ends. 

Eor  the  protection  of  the  natives  and  in  order  more  effectively 
and  economically  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  natives  than  it  could 
in  the  small,  scattered  villages,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  secured 
the  reservation  by  Executive  order  of  carefully  selected  tracts  in 
various  parts  of  Alaska  to  which  natives  can  be  attracted  and  within 
which  they  can  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  and  game  and  con- 
duct their  own  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises. 

Formerly  it  was  possible  for  the  Eskimos  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  and  other  remote  places  of  Alaska  to 
dispose  of  their  native  commodities  only  to  the  local  traders.  Avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  parcel-post  service  and  of  the  increased  oppor- 
tunities to  send  freight,  they  are  now  buying  and  selling  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  governing  sales,  with  the  result  that  many  natives  are 
now  receiving  full  value  for  their  goods. 

The  greatest  work  for  the  natives  inhabiting  the  northern  and  west- 
ern parts  of  Alaska  has  been  the  introduction  and  development  of  the 
reindeer  industry. 

The  establishment  of  the  Alaska  reindeer  service  was  the  earliest 
governmental  action  providing,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  industy, 
practical  vocational  training,  adapted  to  community  needs,  guaran- 
teeing assured  support,  and  resulting  in  training  a  primitive  race 
into  independence  and  responsible  citizenship.  This  report  would 
help  in  teaching  Alaska. 

The  Bulletin  on  The  Educational  Survey  of  Elizabeth  City 
brings  to  our  attention  many  things  common  among  schools  through- 
out our  country  today.  Since  the  recent  war  revealed  the  great  need 
of  education  as  never  before,,  there  has  been  a  movement  on  foot 
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to  see  that  every  child  of  school  age  be  in  school  somewhere.  The 
successfulness  with  which  this  is  being  carried  out  makes  problems 
which  are  difficult  to  solve,  but  which  will  be  solved  in  due  time,  no 
doubt. 

One  problem  which  confronts  Elizabeth  City,  and  other  towns 
as  well,  is  the  necessity  of  a  building  program.  The  schools  are 
badly  congested.  This  is  due  to  the  large  increase  in  attendance 
and  the  unusually  small  number  of  class  rooms.  Many  of  these 
class  rooms  are  situated  in  buildings  unfit  for  school  purposes.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  building  program  suggested  will  exceed  the  needs 
of  the  present  so  that  the  future  increases  may  be  properly  taken 
care  of. 

The  schools  at  present  have  almost  none  of  the  modern  school 
facilities,  such  as  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  shops,  laboratories, 
drawing,  and  music  rooms — facilities  which  are  now  recognized  as 
essential  in  any  modern  school  system  and  which  it  is  necessary  to 
include  in  an  adequate  building  program.  More  and  more  each  day 
the  people  are  realizing  that  the  best  work  cannot  be  done  unless 
the  necessary  tools  are  provided. 

In  the  report,  it  is  advised  that  the  high  school  building  be  added 
to,  which  will  make  it  shaped  as  an  H.  The  building  program  will 
be  based  on  the  work-study-play  plan,  thus  using  twenty-four  class 
rooms  for  forty-eight  classes.  This  plan  is  an  efficient  one  and  at 
the  same  time  quite  economical  in  that  only  half  the  class  rooms  are 
needed  as  would  be  otherwise. 

While  this  is  yet  in  the  form  of  recommendations,  no  doubt  much 
will  materialize  from  it  for — the  board  of  education  is  interested ! 
When  the  interest  of  the  promoters  is  once  secured,  time  is  only 
needed  in  which  they  may  complete  their  plans  and  push  them  through 
to  a  finish.  The  congested  condition  is  already  in  a  position  for 
relief,  even  though  it  may  not  be  immediately. 

Elizabeth  City  is  getting  in  line  with  most  other  up-to-date  towns 
and  the  people  realize  that  their  teachers  are  underpaid.  The 
salaries  are  below  the  average  and  it  is  thought  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  soon.       Steps  have  been  taken  to  that  effect. 

One  point  brought  out  that  may  be  good  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  schools  in  Elizabeth  City  is  below  the  average  for 
cities  of  its  size.  That  may  mean  economy  or  it  may  mean  a  deficient 
school  system,  lacking  modern  equipment  and  other  essentials. 
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Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  method  of  finding  out 
how  much  a  child  knows  is  by  giving  examinations  at  stated  intervals. 
These  examinations  have  led  to  that  evil,  harmful  practice  of  "Cram- 
ming," to  undue  worry,  and  to  the  practice  of  working  with  the 
sole  end  in  view  of  passing  the  examinations,  thus  causing  the  entire 
work  of  the  school  to  center  about  this  one  idea.  The  formal  exam- 
ination has  fallen  into  disrepute  and  is  rapidly  being  driven  out 
by  the  use  of  frequent  tests  instead. 

The  curriculum  makes  no  provision  for  physical  training.  The 
first  business  of  any  school  system  should  be  to  build  up  the  bodies 
of  its  children. 

While  the  survey  seems  to  emphasize  the  deficiencies  rather  than 
the  efficiencies,  yet  we  know  that  there  must  be  many  good  things 
about  the  Elizabeth  City  School  system,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
people  have  only  to  know  the  bad  ones  before  they  can  all  be  good. 
Modernize  the  schools  of  our  country  and  "carry  on"  the  growing 
idea  of  great  education,  is  the  advice  given. 

The  1920  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  is  a  storehouse  of  information  about  North 
Carolina  industries.  Some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  has  been 
set  forth  in  the  letter  of  transmittal.  In  this  letter  written  by  the 
commissioner  to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  there  are  many 
things  worthy  of  much  consideration.  We  are  told  that  North  Carolina 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  states  of  the  Union  and 
while  that  fact  makes  us  still  prouder  of  the  Old  North  State,  yet 
the  fact  that  she  is.  one  of  the  most  delinquent  in  providing  and  main- 
taining industrial  standards  for  the  protection  of  the  worker,  surely 
must  offset  some  of  the  pride.  Since  the  state  has  reached  the  in- 
dustrial position  that  it  now  holds,  the  department  desires  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  providing  adequate  industrial  safety 
standards  and  means  for  enforcing  the  same  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  the  operation  of  machinery  and  the  mechani- 
cal construction  and  equipment  of  industrial  plants. 

North  Carolina  is  discussed  as  a  peacemaker.  It  should  he  her 
role  to  help  adjust  all  disputes  arising  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. Immediate  attention  of  the  existing  ills  will  make  adjust- 
ment of  them  less  difficult  than  any  plan  of  delay  and  a  plea  is  made 
to  the  lawmaking  body  in  North  Carolina  to  look  into  and  solve  the 
problems  existing  thus  between  Capital  and  Labor. 

While  the  workman's  compensation  laws  do  not  operate  as  yet  in 
this  state,  there  are  forty-two  states  that  have  them.     These  laws 
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are  based  on  the  right  and  justice  to  wage  earners  and  those  who  em- 
ploy them,  thus  making  for  more  humanization  in  industries.  Why- 
should  this  State  be  so  loth  to  make  and  enforce  laws  that  are 
entirely  for  the  human  good  ? 

Since  October  1,  1919,  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
operating  in  this  State,  has  been  conducted  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Commission  of  Labor  and  Printing.  From  that 
date  to  the  present  date,  between  five  and  six  thousand  applicants 
for  positions,  and  jobs  have  been  placed  in  positions  satisfactory  to 
them.  This  system  of  employment  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  help  to 
the  returned  soldier — 20,000  have  been  communicated  with  in  re- 
gard to  employment  and  nearly  4,000  placed.  It  shows  that  the 
greater  percent  placed  were  soldiers  and  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
spirit  that  prompted  the  department  to  place  soldiers  first. 

This  State  took  a  step  forward  by  the  passage  of  an  act  that  mat- 
erially strengthens  the  child  labor  laws  previously  enacted.  These 
laws  at  present  are  not^perfect  but  they  very  nearly  meet  the  needs  of 
the  present  day.  "While  the  eight-hour-day  law  applies  to  child  labor, 
the  department  thinks  it  should  apply  to  the  adult  worker  as  well, 
"man's  powers,  like  his  general  nature,  are  limited,  and  beyond  these 
limits  he  cannot  go."  Therefore,  a  due  intermission  of  rest  and 
play  is  advocated  in  order  that  his  strength  may  be  developed  and 
increased  rather  than  dwarfed  and  decreased.  In  conclusion,  the 
Department  states  that  North  Carolina  has  done  little,  through  legis- 
lation, toward  relieving  the  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  working- 
man,  and  further  hopes  that  North  Carolina  will  do  much  in  the 
future  in  the  interest  of  common  justice. 

This  report  next  takes  up  a  directory  of  state  officers  which  is 
most  helpful  for  reference. 

It  furnishes  many  worth  while  and  at  the  same  time  interesting 
facts  about  farms,  mills,  factories,  and  railroads  in  this  State. 

Farms  and  farm  labor  at  the  present  are  more  or  less  chaotic.  The 
farmers  have  put  practically  their  entire  productive  capacity  into 
"money  crops"  with  the  result  that  they  had  to  sell  their  products  at 
less  than  cost  in  order  to  purchase  food  and  feed  stuffs  at  prices  which 
have  not  felt  the  decline  to  such  an  extent  as  the  articles  they  have 
and  cannot  afford  to  hold.  Labor  as  well  as  money  has  been  very 
scarce  but  prospects  for  an  increase  of  both  are  in  sight.  Reports 
indicate  that  the  price  in  land  all  over  the  country  has  increased ; 
that  fertility  in  all  has  been  maintained.  Wages  also  show  an 
increase. 
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The  hosiery  and  knitting  mills  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  necessity  for  the  imported  article.  The 
total  number  of  mills  reporting  is  169,  an  increase  of  38  over  the 
last  report.  The  capital  authorized  and  employed  has  increased 
from  $10,262,285  in  1918  to  $31,144,466  this  year.  Most  of  the 
mills  are  operated  by  electricity. 

Other  mills,  such  as  cotton,  woolen,  cordage  and  silk,  show  a 
healthy  increase  in  production  and  efficiency.  The  progress  being 
made  is  indeed  remarkable. 

The  number  of  employees  in  railroad  service  in  this  State  amounts 
to  123,605.  The  wages  paid  them  $172,768,394.76.  The  figures 
show  that  North  Carolina  is  not  lacking  in  railroads. 

Why  is  North  Carolina  making  so  much  progress  industrially  ?  It 
is  greatly  due  to  the  creation  of  a  gigantic  water-power  business. 
While  the  water  resources  of  the  State  are  vast,  they  are  by  no 
means  limitless.  Conservation  of  these,  unlike  the  conservation  of 
other  natural  resources,  is  by  a  maximum  of  judicial  use.  The  more 
water  resources  are  used  judiciously,  the  more  valuable  they  become. 

In  the  January  Craven  County  School  News  there  is  found  a  short 
article  on  Pupil  Cleanliness.  Previous  to  this  the  News  had  dis- 
cussions on  making  schoolrooms  neat,  cleanly  and  attractive,  and  the 
subject  of  personal  neatness,  cleanliness  and  attractiveness  naturally 
follows. 

There  are  some  points  that  the  children  are  asked  to  keep  in  mind 
and  carry  them  out  as  best  they  can.  They  have  been  arranged  in 
the  form  of  questions  and  rules  and  are  well  worth  copying.  Others 
might  adopt  these  suggestions,  as  they  are  a  development  of  the 
usual  health  rules,  going  a  step  further  by  cultivating  attractiveness 
as  well. 

1.  Is  my  scalp  clean  and  free  from  dandruff? 

2.  Have  I  bathed  from  "head  to  heels"  within  the  last  three  days  ? 

3.  Are  my  hands  clean  ? 

4.  Are  my  nails  evenly  trimmed  and  free  from  dirt  ? 

5.  Are  my  teeth  clean  ?  Have  I  cleaned  them  at  least  twice  a  day 
this  week. 

6.  Am  I  healthy  or  frail  looking  ?  What  am  I  doing  that  will  make 
or  keep  me  healthy  ?     Some  things  which  I  can  do  are : 
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a.  Drink  a  pint  of  sweet  milk  a  day. 

b.  Play  an  hour  out  doors  each  day. 

c.  Walk  with  my  head  and  shoulders  up,  breathing  deeply. 

d.  Eat  my  meals  regularly,  taking  time  to  chew  my  food. 

e.  Sleep  eight  hours  every  night  in  a  room  with  at  least  one  window 
open. 

7.  Are  my  clothes  clean  and  put  on  me  carefully  ? 

8.  Is  my  hair  cut  and  combed  in  a  becoming  way  ? 

9.  Have  my  shoes  been  polished  this  week  % 

10.  Is  there  a  pleasant  look  on  my  face?  If  not  let  me  think  of  the 
pleasantest  thing  which  has  happened  to  me  until  I  smile ! 

The  January  number  of  the  North  Carolina  Insurance  Department 
Bulletin,  has  the  following  appeal : 

It  urges  the  children  of  the  State  to  get  acquainted  with  North 
Carolina's  wealth  and  wastefulness,  promoting  one  by  checking  the 
other.  To  this  end,  Commissioner  Wade  suggests  that  parents  and 
teachers  get  their  said  attendants  to  solve  certain  problems,  based 
on  the  fire  loss  for  1921  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  North 
Carolina.     These  figures  are  as  follows: 

North  Carolina  U.  S.  and  Canada 

1920  $6,032,000  $330,855,625 

1921  $7,463,257  $332,654,950 

The  similarity  of  losses  for  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  year 
1921  in  both  state  and  nation  is  as  follows: 

U.  S.  and  Canada. 

First  six  months $163,926,300 

Second  six  months $168,728,650 

North  Carolina. 

First  six  months .$3,714,112 

Second    six   motnhs $3,649,095 

The  problems,  based  on  the  loss  are  worth  printing  in  full  and 
could  be  used  by  teachers. 

No.  1.  How  long  would  it  take,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  bill  per 
minute,  to  burn  the  amount  of  the  fire  loss  of  North  Carolina  for 
1921  ? 

No.  2.  North  Carolina  produced  48,636,000  bushels  of  corn  in 
1921.     How  many  corn  crops  will  the  farmer  have  to  raise,  with 
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corn  prices  at  87%c  per  bushel,  to  pay  off  the  United  States  and 
Canada  fire  waste  for  1921  ? 

No.  3A.  The  Salvation  Army  uses  1%  pound  of  flour  to  make 
1  dozen  doughnuts,  selling  at  15c  per  dozen.  If  everyone  had  been 
careful  with  fire  in  North  Carolina  during  last  December  how  many 
doughnuts  could  have  been  purchased  and  sent  the  starving  in  Europe 
and  Asia  with  the  money  fire  waste  for  the  single  month  ? 

No.  3B.  The  State  produced  4,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  1921. 
Wheat  weighs  60  pounds  per  bushel,  and  it  takes  100  pounds  of 
wheat  to  make  70  pounds  of  flour.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat 
would  it  take  to  make  enough  doughnuts  at  15c  per  doz.,  1%  lbs. 
flour  to  the  doz.,  to  exhaust  the  money  loss  by  fire  in  North  Carolina 
for  the  last  six  months  of  1921  ? 

No.  4.  The  cotton  planters  of  North  Carolina  gained  800,000 
bales  of  cotton  in  1921.  What  percentage  of  this  crop  at  16.4c  per 
lb.,  495  lbs.  to  the  bale,  would  be  required  to  pay  off  the  fire  loss  of 
the  state  for  the  years  1920-1921  ? 

No.  5.  Up  to  Jan.  1,  1922,  North  Carolina  tobacco  growers  had 
sold  399,264,000  lbs.  of  their  1921  crop.  At  26c  per  lb.  how  many 
years  would  they  have  to  produce  and  how  many  lbs.  would  it  require 
to  pay  off  the  fire  waste  bill  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
1921? 


ALUMNAE 

Grace  Smith,  Editor 

The  Quarterly  had  gone  to  press  last  fall  just  before  the  Teachers 
Assembly.  Only  the  announcement  of  the  Get-Together  Dinner  ap- 
peared in  that  number.  It  was  such  a  very  happy  occasion  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  annual  alumnae  events,  so  a  report  of  it 
seems  in  order,  even  though  it  has  been  a  long  time  since. 

Some  of  the  distinguished  guests  of  the  Assembly  were  guests  at 
the  dinner,  among  them  Pres.  Latham,  Mr.  Clark,  of  Nashville,  and 
Dr.  McMurry  of  Peabody  College. 

The  Wake  County  Alumnae  Association  had  charge  of  the  dinner 
and  managed  it  wonderfully  well.  Mr.  Underwood,  the  only  man 
in  the  group,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  he  made  a  good  one.  He  said 
he  always  felt  at  home  when  with  a  crowd  of  Training  School  people. 
"They  are  always  ready  to  serve  and  to  serve  cheerfully.  It  is  the 
kind  of  service  that  makes  no  occasion  of  serving  and  gives  itself  and 
wants  no  credit  for  it ;  it  just  serves,  nothing  else." 

Pattie  Dowell  welcomed  graciously  the  alumnae  to  Raleigh. 

Miss  McFadyen  explained  her  work  as  a  helping,  or  visiting,  or 
follow-up  teacher.  She  said  she  had  two  purposes  in  mind:  to  find 
the  needs  of  each  one  she  visited  and  to  help  her.  The  place  of  the 
Training  School  girl  she  found  is  literally  from  the  cellar  to  the 
attic.  In  Franklinton  she  found  one  in  the  attic  of  a  bank  and  in 
Wilmington  one  in  the  basement.  She  gets  into  the  best  schools  in 
the  State,  such  as  Winston-Salem,  Raleigh,  and  Wilmington.  She 
is  also  in  the  one-teacher  school,  but  she  found  only  one  there.  She 
gave  a  description  of  this  school  taught  by  Lula  Ballance  Lamb  ('18) 
and  showed  that  she  was  making  it  an  ideal  one-teacher  school. 

Mary  Newby  White  ('13)  spoke  for  the  Alumnae  and  pledged 
continued  loyalty. 

When  Pres.  Wright  was  called  on  they  gave  fifteen  "Pahs"  for  him. 
He  spoke  of  the  progress  of  the  school.  Most  schools  have  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  once  a  year  and  plan  for  a  whole  year.  We  have  to  have 
two  or  three  Board  Meetings  a  year  and  have  to  revise  the  course  of 
study  every  other  year.  He  then  explained  that  the  school  would 
henceforth  train  teachers  for  the  high  school  as  well  as  for  the  lower 
grades,  since  the  high  schools  had  become  a  part  of  the  State  system 
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of  schools.  He  promised  them  that  they  should  be  bachelors  when 
they  graduate  from  the  four  year  course  of  the  Teachers  College. 

The  question  had  been  asked  him  if  the  school  had  not  changed  its 
purpose,  but  he  emphatically  declared  that  it  is  holding  on  with  a 
death-like  grip  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established.  "We  hope 
to  set  a  pace  to  be  followed  by  others.  We  are  determined  that  at 
Greenville  the  job  shall  be  done  exactly  as  it  should  be  done.  The 
school  is  dedicated  to  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  lives  for 
that  one  purpose."  He  told  the  alumnae  that  it  is  their  business  to 
make  the  people  of  North  Carolina  know  the  school  and  to  fill  it  with 
the  type  of  students  that  should  come  here.  He  commended  them  for 
the  splendid  work  they  had  done,  for  the  service  they  had  rendered, 
and  declared  the  school  owed  its  reputation  to  the  Alumnae. 

Several  of  the  guests  and  others  were  called  on.  Mr.  Latham, 
president  of  the  Teachers  Assembly,  said  that  when  a  letter  came 
from  the  president  telling  him  that  the  school  was  willing  to  send  a 
teacher  to  help  'the  graduates  from  the  school,  the  reply  was,  "We  don't 
need  anybody  to  help  those  girls,  but  if  she'll  help  others  we'll  thank 
her." 

Mr.  Wilson  called  on  the  Alumnae  to  help  fill  the  school  during  the 
summer  term.  He  announced  that  the  county  summer  school  would 
not  be  held  in  this  school  this  year  and  we  would  have  only  those 
that  would  take  the  regular  work.  At  least  twenty-five  of  the  Alum- 
nae should  return  for  the  college  course.  Mr.  Austin  said  that  the 
greatest  inspiration  he  had  ever  had  was  Dr.  Charles  McMurry,  the 
guest  of  honor. 

The  toastmaster  introduced  Dr  McMurry  by  telling  him  he  had 
two  minutes  in  which  to  work  out  a  project.  Dr.  McMurry  said 
that  no  institution  in  modern  society  had  any  bigger  project  to  work 
out  than  Mr.  Wright's.  He  congratulated  the  school  on  leading  the 
way  with  a  follow-up  teacher. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Clarke  captivated  the  crowd  with  a  brilliant  rapid  fire 
talk  that  paralyzed  the  fingers  of  the  taker  of  notes. 

The  talking  and  eating  had  proceeded  together  in  the  style  of  the 
men's  clubs,  so  the  two  ended  about  the  same  time  and  the  dinner 
closed  in  time  for  the  speakers  to  get  to  the  Auditorium  for  the 
evening  program. 

The  music  was  furnished  by*  the  Kelly  orchestra  from  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  this  was  secured  through  two  of  the  Alumnae 
teaching  there,   Kuby  Garris    ('20)    and   Alia  Mae  Jordan    ('19). 
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Blanche  Lancaster,  ('14,)  sang  a  solo  and  Janet  Matthews  Lackey 
('16)  played  her  accompaniment. 

There  were  perhaps  seventy-five  present.  In  the  hurry  of  de- 
parture a  number  neglected  to  leave  their  names,  but  among  those 
present  were  the  following:  Louie  Delle  Pittman,  '13;  Mattie  Cox, 
'14;  Lela  Dean  Rhodes,  '14;  of  the  class  of  '18,  Lillian  Shoulars, 
Annie  Bridgers,  Elsie  Morgan,  Agnes  Hunt ;  of  the  class  of  '19, 
Gladys  Baum,  Lillian  Cole,  Helen  McLaughon,  Iola  Finch  Bunn, 
and  Fannie  Finch  Bunn ;  of  '20,  Ellen  Mclver ;  of  '21,  Ethel  Broth- 
ers, Lois  Byrum,  Annie  Laurie  Baucom,  Wilma  Burgess. 

The  Wake  County  group  is  composed  of  Pattie  Dowell,  Camilla 
Pittard,  Nannie  Mack  Brown,  Laura  Newton,  Blanche  and  Cora  Lan- 
caster, Annie  and  Louise  Smaw,  Annie  Hardy  Tongue,  Lela  Carr 
Newman,  Fannie  Jackson,  Ruby  Garris,  Alia  Mae  Jordan,  Bettie 
Pearl  Fleming,  Ellen  and  Mae  Renfrew,  and  Mary  Wooten,  and  per- 
haps others  whose  names  have  not  been  sent  in  to  the  Quarterly. 

Louie  Delle  Pittman,  '13,  is  teaching  in  Stantonsburg,  Agnes 
Hunt,  '18,  is  teaching  in  the  White  Level  School,  Franklin  County. 
Elsie  Morgan,  '18,  is  in  Wilson  again  this  year.  Lillian  Cole,  '19, 
is  teaching  in  Elm  City. 

Elizabeth  Wagstaff  was  married  in  the  fall  to  J.  B.  Beasley.  They 
are  making  their  home  at  Ingleside.  Elizabeth  taught  there  for  two 
years.     She  seems  to  enjoy  keeping  house. 

There  are  twelve  of  the  Alumnae  teaching  in  Kinston  this  year. 
Among  them  are  Mrs.  Fannie  Lee  Speir  Law,  '17,  Ophelia  O'Brien, 
'17,  Esther  McNeil,  '17,  Emma  Robertson,  '15,  Carrie  Evans,  '21, 
and  Mary  Perkins  Norman,  '21  and  Isabelle  Paddison,  '19.  Vera 
Bennett,  '19,  is  teaching  in  Fayetteville. 

Lucile  O'Brien  Carpenter  writes  interestingly  of  her  fine  boy, 
"Bobs"  (Robert  O'Brien  Carpenter),  and  says  she  is  going  to  break 
all  precedent  and  bring  him  to  commencement.  She  is  living  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where  her  husband  is  doing  pastoral  work. 
She  is  taking  work  in  the  University  and  says  she  is  not  going  to 
stop  until  she  gets  not  only  her  A.B.  degree,  but  her  A.M.  also.  She 
adds  she  will  have  to  work  like  that  to  keep  up  with  her  husband. 

Amelia  Clark,  '19,  has  had  to  give  up  her  work  in  the  Winterville 
School  to  go  home  and  keep  house  for  her  mother. 

Nannie  Mack  Brown,  '17,  lost  her  father  the  first  of  the  year. 
She  resigned  her  position  in  the  Raleigh  schools  some  time  before, 
because  she  was  needed  at  home. 
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May  belle  Privotte,  '21,  was  married  on  December  21  to  Mr.  K.  R. 
Winslow.     They  are  living  at  Gliden. 

Ruth  Proctor  was  married  Jan.  2,  to  Mr.  Boettcher. 

Nannie  Lee  Elks,  '21,  was  married  on  January  13  to  D.  M.  Wille- 
ford,  of  Dunn,  principal  of  the  Grimesland  School,  in  which  she  was 
teaching. 

Mary  Whitehurst,  '19,  is  teaching  in  Dunn,  and  Alice  Whitehurst, 
'20,  is  in  Salisbury  again  this  year. 

Ella  White  is  teaching  Palmer  Writing  and  has  a  class  in  teacher 
training  in  the  Red  Oak  School,  in  Nash  County. 

Ivy  Modlin,  '19,  is  teaching  the  sixth  grade  in  Beaufort.  Ruth 
Whitfield,  '19,  is  teaching  a  first  grade  in  the  Rocky  Mount  Schools. 

Thelma  Elliott,  '20,  is  again  teaching  in  Marion.  She  has  the 
seventh  grade.  She  is  evidently  making  good  from  the  reports  that 
come  in. 

The  story  goes  that  Helen  Watson,  '21,  was  carrying  her  children 
in  a  first  grade  in  Wilmington  so  fast  that  some  of  the  parents  and 
other  teachers  said  that  the  children  were  not  getting  thoroughly 
what  they  were  going  over,  as  it  was  impossible  to  go  that  fast.  She 
asked  for  an  investigation  and  it  was  found  that  they  were  thorough, 
so  Helen  at  once  became  a  heroine,  and  has  made  a  name  for  herself. 
She  is  very  enthusiastic  about  her  work. 

Miss  McFadyen  in  her  rounds  comes  across  a  number  of  other 
girls  besides  those  in  last  year's  class.  She  says  that  in  Nash  County 
she  felt  very  much  at  home  because  of  the  number  of  old  girls  she 
saw.  There  are  four  of  the  class  of  1921.  Among  those  she  saw 
were  Ruby  Mercer,  '20,  Eva  Pridgen,  '16,  Lois  Boone  and  Nellie 
Beuson,  and  the  girls  teaching  at  Red  Oak,  Ella  Bonner,  Marion 
Hodges,  Ella  White,  Bruce  Exum  and  Olive  Lang. 

Marion  Morrison  and  Elsie  Hines,  both  of  1919,  are  together  carry- 
ing out  a  co-operative  plan  in  teaching  the  first  grade.  One  group 
is  doing  supervised  studying  under  one  of  the  teachers  while  the  others 
are  reciting  under  the  other  teacher.  They  are  in  Burlington  and 
both  are  very  successful. 

Josie  Dorsett,  '21,  was  doing  so  well  in  Charlotte  that  she  was 
given  one  of  the  most  difficult  grades  in  the  school  as  a  reward  for 
her  success  with  a  less  difficult  grade. 

Gladys  Nelson,  '18,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  of  *:\<e 
primary  teachers.     She  is  in  Winston-Salem. 
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Lillie  Tucker,  '11,  has  been  staying  at  her  home  near  Greenville. 

Emily  Gayle,  '14,  is  teaching  in  Wayne  County  near  Goldsboro. 

Millie  Roebuck,  '15,  is  teaching  in  Robersonville. 

Dorothy  Johnson,  '19,  and  Lizzie  Stewart,  '17,  are  teaching  in 
Louisburg.  Dorothy  is  teaching  first  grade  and  Lizzie  is  teaching 
writing  in  all  the  grades. 

Christine  Johnston,  '17,  is  teaching  in  the  school  in  Troy,  N.  C. 

Virginia  Slither,  '17,  is  teaching  in  Wilmington,  IT.  C. 

Nannie  Mack  Brown,  '17,  who  taught  in  the  Raleigh  schools  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  this  term,  resigned  her  position  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  her  father.     Since  that  time  her  father  died. 

Estelle  Jones,  '18,  married  Mr.  Ernest  Chapman  on  December 
25,  1921. 

Helen  Elliott,  '20,  and  India  Elliott,  '18,  are  teaching  in  Vance- 
boro,  N.  C. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Evans,  '18,  married  Mr.  Lindsey  Savage  in  De- 
cember, 1921.     They  are  making  their  home  in  Greenville. 

Minnie  Exum  Sugg,  '18,  is  teaching  in  the  school  at  Laurinburg, 
KG. 

Alice  Outland,  '18,  is  teaching  in  the  school  in  her  home  town, 
Woodland,  K  C. 

JSTellie  Blanchard,  '19,  is  teaching  in  Henderson,  N\  C.  This  is 
her  third  year  there.     She  is  making  a  splendid  record  as  a  teacher. 

Helen  McLawhorn,  '19,  is  teaching  Palmer  Writing  in  the  Stan- 
tonsburg  High  School. 

Katherine  Boney,  '19,  is  teaching  fifth  grade  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Vivian  Sawyer  Dees,  '19,  is  teaching  second  and  third  grade 
in  the  school  at  Reelsboro,  1ST.  C. 

Ferol  Little,  '19,  is  teaching  in  the  Barnhill  School  near  her  home. 

Elizabeth  Wag-staff,  '19,  is  now  Mrs.  J.  B.  Beasley  of  Louisburg, 
K  C. 

Ruby  Giles,  '19,  is  teaching  in  the  Blind  Institute  in  Raleigh. 

Blanche  Earabow,  and  Harriet  Thomason,  both  of  the  class  of 
'20,  are  teaching  at  Hester,  IsT.  C.  Their  school  has  been  closed 
recently  on  account  of  influenza. 

Blanche  Cannon,  '20,  is  principal  of  the  County  Graded  School 
in  Pasquotank  County. 

Mildred  McGowan,  '20,  is  teaching  in  Currituck,  2ST.  C. 
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Eloise  Tarkington,  '20,  is  teaching  in  High  Point. 

Janie  Tyson,  '20,  is  now  Mrs.  Herman  McGlohon.  She  is  teach- 
ing in  the  school  near  Winterville,  1ST.  C,  where  she  lives. 

Ruth  Loy,  '20,  is  teaching  in  Grifton,  N".  C. 

Elmira  Womack,  '20,  is  teaching  in  Scotland  Neck. 

Allie  Lampey,  '21,  is  teaching  first  grade  in  Lilesville,  !N".  C. 
This  school  has  recently  started  the  hot  lunch  system,  which  is  prov- 
ing quite  a  success.  The  school  in  which  Allie  is  teaching  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  school  in  Anson  County  to  adopt  this 
system. 

Gladys  Baum,  '19,  is  teaching  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  Old 
Trap. 

Kathleen  Vaughn,  '20,  is  teaching  sixth  grade  in  Williamston, 
N.  C. 

Lida  Taylor,  '16,  and  Mary  Chauncey,  '14,  are  teaching  in  Golds- 
boro.     Lida  is  teaching  second  grade  and  Mary,  first. 

Pattie  Perry,  '19,  is  teaching  second  grade  in  the  school  in  Rich 
Square.  Mary  Newby  White,  '13,  is  teaching  fourth  grade  in  the 
same  school. 

Georgia  Scott,  '12,  spent  a  few  days  with  her  sister  in  Greenville. 
While  here  she  visited  the  E.  C.  T.  C. 

Marion  Alston,  '14,  (Mrs.  Bourne  of  Tarboro)  has  a  son. 

Josephine  Little  Phillips,  '13,  is  doing  office  work  for  the  Willard 
Service  Station  in  Greenville. 

The  Wake  County  Almunae  Association  expressed  the  following 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Wilson : 

"In  the  death  of  Professor  C.  W.  Wilson  on  February  1,  1922,  the 
Wake  County  Alumnae  Association  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers' 
College  lost  a  true  friend,  a  willing  helper,  and  a  capable  advisor. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved : 

"First ;  That  we  hereby  give  expression  to  our  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  loss  and  our  appreciation  of  his  life  of  service. 

"Second ;  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  family  and  friends, 
and  pray  God's  blessing  upon  them  in  their  bereavement. 

"Third,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family,  a 
copy  to  the  Teachers'  College  Quarterly,  and  a  copy  to  be  recorded 
on  the  minutes  of  this  association. 


"Signed, 


"Annie  Smaw, 
"Bettie  P.  Fleming,, 

"Committee." 


COLLEGE  ACTIVITIES 
Y.  W.C.A.  News 

There  were  many  interesting  meetings  of  the  students  at  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  services  during  the  winter  term. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  recognition  service  was  especially  attractive  this 
year.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hooker  gave  a  splendid  talk  on  what  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  meant  to  her  while  at  college  and  the  influence  it  has  had  over 
her  life  since.  She  related  many  amusing  little  incidents  that  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  her  work  there. 

Following  the  custom  of  years  past,  the  beautiful  candle  service 
was  used  during  the  first  part  of  the  service.  The  new  members, 
dressed  in  white,  walked  in  single  file  across  the  stage,  where  their 
candles  were  lighted  by  candles  held  by  the  president,  secretary  and 
chairman  of  membership  committee.  As  the  candles  were  lighted 
the  new  members  went  to  their  seats,  which  had  been  left  vacant  for 
them  among  the  members.  Then,  still  standing,  they  sang,  "Let  the 
Lower  Lights  be  Burning."  It  made  a  pretty  picture  and  a  sight 
that  those  who  witnessed  will  not  forget  in  a  long  time. 

"At  the  Door  of  the  Inn,"  a  beautiful  Christmas  masque,  was 
presented  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  services  at  the  Training  School  on  Sun- 
day evening,  before  the  holidays,  by  the  Junior  class.  Miss  Maggie 
Dixon  staged  and  directed  it.  Miss  Hazel  Kennedy  read  the  lines 
and  the  action  was  presented  in  pantomime.  The  stage  was  effect- 
ively decorated,  the  entrance  to  the  inn  having  a  conspicuous  place. 
Trees  in  the  door-yard  and  the  suggestion  of  the  manger  in  the  back- 
ground added  greatly  to  the  scene.  The  bright  star  in  the  tree  top 
over  the  manger  was  the  center  of  interest  towards  which  all  turned 
their  eyes. 

The  characters  were  as  follows :  The  inn-keeper,  Miss  Inez  White ; 
Mary,  Miss  Clara  Dowdy;  Joseph,  Miss  Edith  Bradley;  the  beggar, 
Miss  Vivian  Eice;  shepherds,  Misses  Martha  Harrell,  Mabel  Mon- 
tague, Irma  Harrison  and  Viola  Rimmer;  Wise  Men,  Elizabeth 
Hummell,  Mary  Baggette,  and  Beulah  McLean ;  Messengers,  Misses 
Miliah  Peele,  representing  Beauty,  Sarah  Lane,  Influence,  Mary 
ISTewbold,  Helpfulness,  Ora  Evans,  Sorrow,  Ruth  Barbee,  Conscience, 
and  Annie  Lancaster,  Revelations;  Angels,  Beatrice  O'Neal,  Mary 
Grantham  and  Eloise  Redd. 

A  choir  behind  scenes  sang  Christmas  hymns  that  fitted  into  the 
play.  The  singing  added  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pictures 
made  by  the  characters. 
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Some  very  interesting  speakers  at  the  college  this  year  have  spoken 
in  the  interest  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  Kt.  Kev.  G.  H.  Bascom, 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Greenville,  gave  an  excellent  talk 
on  "Life's  Ideal"  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Memorial 
Baptist  Church  of  the  same  town,  also  gave  a  very  helpful  talk  on 
"The  Love  of  God." 

A  few  days  before  Dr.  J.  B.  Turner  left  Greenville  for  his  new 
home  in  Mississippi,  he  made  his  last  talk  to  the  students  at  a  special 
service. 

Dr.  Turner's  going  is  a  great  loss,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
Immanuel  Baptist  Church  of  which  he  was  pastor,  but  also  to  the 
other  denominations  in  the  town.  He  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the 
life  of  the  College. 

His  talk  was  on  the  subject  of  "Goodwill."  It  was  a  fine  parting 
message,  practical,  yet  idealistic.  Goodwill,  he  said,  underlies  all 
worthwhile  relationships  in  life ;  it  is  the  very  bedrock  of  business. 
All  reputation  is  built  on  goodwill  and  character  itself  is  the  very 
foundation  of  it.  No  one  can  be  robbed  of  it  without  his  consent. 
The  talk  was  richly  illustrated  with  examples  from  life. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Moss,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chapel  Hill, 
spent  three  days  in  the  College  during  February  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  series  of  Bible  Lectures.  He  talked  in  Chapel  each  morn- 
ing, conducted  question  hours  in  the  afternoons,  and  gave  lectures 
from  6:30  to  7:30'  in  the  evenings.  Dr.  Moss  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  students.  As  Pres.  Wright  expressed  it,  "This  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  spiritual  opportunities  that  the  students  have  had." 

The  first  Chapel  talk  was  on  "The  Garden  of  Eden."  He  showed 
how  people  of  today  lay  the  blame  of  their  mistakes  and  faults  on 
their  fellowmen  just  as  Adam  laid  the  blame  of  his  sin  on  Eve. 
Another  Chapel  talk  was  on  "Prayer."  Dr.  Moss  spoke  here  of  the 
difference  between  formal  prayer  and  the  prayer  that  we  live  every 
day. 

The  first  evening  lecture  was  on  "The  Prodigal  Son"  which  he 
called  "the  third  man"  in  the  parable,  the  man  whose  heart  was 
changed  by  God.  The  second  lecture  was  on  the  Bible.  This  was  a 
wonderful  talk  and  in  it  was  suggested  an  excellent  plan  for  study- 
ing the  Bible  around  great  centers.  There  was  also  given  what  to 
look  for  and  what  not  to  look  for.  The  last  lecture  was  on  "The 
Two-Mile  Man  or  Jesus-Man."  "If  any  one  tells  you  to  go  a  mile 
with  him,  go  with  him  twain,"  was  the  sentence  he  took  as  the  guide 
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for  the  highest  type  of  man.  He  is  the  man  who  meets  his  obliga- 
tions, sustains  his  relations. 

The  question  hours  in  the  afternoons  brought  Dr.  Moss  and  the  girls 
closer  together  and  real  questions  were  asked  and  discussed.  He 
said  that  he  found  great  help  and  inspiration  from  these  conferences. 
Miss  Elsie  Heller  was  here  while  Dr.  Moss  was.  She  is  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Student  Secretary  for  the  South  Atlantic  Field. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
made  an  excellent  talk  one  Sunday  evening  on  one  of  the  most  used 
parables,  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  to  which  he  gave  a  new  meaning. 
Instead  of  the  usual  characters  he  took  those  who  passed  on  the  other 
side,  as  the  main  point  was  that  one  should  always  do  what  he  has 
to  do  and  a  little  more.  He  applied  this  finally  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, showing  how  it  is  much  better  in  the  long  run  even  from  the 
business  point  of  view. 

The  Association  has  been  very  fortunate  this  year  in  having  three 
prominent  women  of  Greenville  to  conduct  vesper  services.  These 
were  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hooker,  who  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  on  student  life ;  Mrs.  Brinkley,  whose  talk  was  very  beautiful ; 
she  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Wilson ;  Mrs.  Milton  White,  whose  subject 
was  "Seeking  Things  Worthwhile."'  All  three  of  these  talks  were 
very  helpful  to  the  girls. 

Mrs.  Jeter  told  an  interesting  story  at  one  vesper  service  and  it  was 
greatly  enjoyed. 

Miss  Graham  conducted  a  service  following  Dr.  Moss's  visit.  She 
helped  the  girls  with  some  problems  that  they  were  trying  to 
think  out  in  regard  to  certain  points  which  he  brought  up.  Much 
good  was  accomplished  by  her  talks. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Eddy  of  the  world  fellowship  department  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  visited  the  College  February,  24.  She  gave  two  ad- 
dresses to  the  students,  one  at  the  Assembly  period  and  the  other  one 
from  6  :30  to  7  :30  in  the  evening.  Her  subject  was  "The  Near  East 
and  the  Far  East,"  and  she  handled  it  extremely  well.  Mrs.  Eddy 
is  a  good  speaker  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  her  work. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Ellis,  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Church  of  Raleigh,  N".  C, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  Baptist  preachers  in  the  state,  conducted  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  vesper  service  February  26. 

He  spoke  from  the  text  "Jehovah  shall  guide  thee  continually." 
This  means  that  we  shall  have  divine  guidance  in  all  our  problems. 
God  has  plans  for  everything  in  the  world  and  everything  is  mov- 
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ing  according  to  the  laws  of  these  plans — the  sun,  thunder,  the  birds, 
the  stars.  If  God  has  a  plan  for  the  world  of  nature  He  has  also  a 
plan  for  people,  for  individuals. 

The  question  follows,  "Do  we  always  fit  into  these  plans?"  No, 
there  are  many  misfits  and  many  lives  are  wasted  as  a  result.  There 
is  no  greater  tragedy  than  a  wasted  life. 

Then  comes  the  great  question,  "How  can  we  find  our  places  in  the 
work  of  the  world  V1  God  does  not  force  us  into  our  places ;  we  have 
a  voice  in  this.  Dr.  Ellis  read  and  gave  a  fine  interpretation  to 
Bryant's  "Ode  to  the  Waterfowl."  If  one  prays  and  communes  with 
God  He  will  guide  him.  We  should  remember  this  privilege  and  live 
by  it  at  all  times. 

The  Mission  Study  classes  this  term  were  very  interesting  and  help- 
ful. The  girls  seem  to  realize  that  they  need  to  know  more  about 
the  world  and  that  those  classes  gave  them  the  opportunity.  The 
girls  were  divided  according  to  their  classes  in  school.  Every  Tues- 
day evening  from  6 :45  to  7 :15  was  set  aside  for  these  classes.  They 
were  taught  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Mr.  Meadows  teaching  "Faiths  of  Mankind"  made  the  various 
"Isms"  of  the  world  very  real  to  the  Seniors.  Misses  Harding  and 
Collins  led  the  Juniors  and  college  classes  in  an  interesting  discussion 
of  "Ancient  People  at  New  Tasks."  The  "B's"  led  by  Miss  Mag- 
nolia Scoville  enjoyed  "Women  of  the  Orient"  very  much.  The  "A" 
class  with  Miss  McClelland  as  teacher  studied  "Marks  of  a  World 
Christian."     This  study  describes  the  true  Christian  life. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  this  College  is 
steadily  forging  ahead  and  the  results  of  its  influence  are  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  a  very  definite  way. 

Daisy  Williams,  22. 


Athletic  League 

One  important  phase  of  athletics,  recently  introduced  in  the  school, 
was  the  organization  of  gymnasium  classes,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Goggin,  one  of  the  Model  School  teachers.  Leaders  and  their 
assistants,  were  appointed  from  those  having  had  work  of  this  kind, 
to  act  as  directors  of  the  groups. 

This  phase  of  athletics  has  created  unusual  interest  among  all  the 
students.  These  classes  are  held  for  one  half  hour  each,  three  after- 
noons a  week.     Not  only  are  these  exercises  of  benefit  to  the  girls 
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from  a  physical  standpoint,  but  also  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
This  is  true  in  that  many  of  the  games  and  exercises  given  will  be 
beneficial  to  them  as  teachers. 

All  that  is  needed  to  complete  our  plans,  is  a  well  equipped  gym- 
nasium, and  a  whole  time  physical  culture  director;  the  students 
furnished  the  spirit. 

Miss  Hallie  Scoville,  one  of  the  Model  School  teachers,  coaches  the 
basket  ball  team  for  the  Senior  Class.  A  basket  ball  court  has  been 
made  where  the  men  of  the  faculty  used  to  have  their  tennis  court, 
directly  back  of  West  Dormitory. 

Great  interest  in  tennis  is  shown  on  pretty  days,  by  many  of  the 
girls  from  the  different  classes. 


Literary  Societies 

The  two  literary  societies  of  the  College  are  working  to  raise  the 
money  required  for  placing  the  portrait  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Fleming  on  the 
walls  of  the  institution  by  commencement.  The  literary  societies  of 
the  college  have  always  brought  to  the  town  only  the  highest  type  of 
entertainment,  something  that  has  either  been  of  musical,  dramatic,  or 
literary  value. 

The  Poe  Society  had  Hendrik  Ezerman,  of  Philadelphia  to  give  a 
recital  on  January  23. 

The  Laniers  will  have  Miss  Katherine  Fahnestock,  reader,  and 
Miss  Bertolet,  on  the  evening  of  March  27.  The  proceeds  of  these 
entertainments  will  go  towards  the  Fleming  portrait  fund. 

The  query  of  the  Inter-Society  Debate  for  this  year  is,  "Resolved, 
That  the  Government  Should  Own  and  Operate  Coal  Mines." 

The  Poe  Society  as  the  challenger  selected  the  query  from  a  list 
submitted  by  the  Inter-Society  Debating  Committee.  The  Lanier 
Society  chose  the  negative  side  of  the  question.     The  negative  won. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  use  of  the  "Open  Forum"  form  of 
debating.     The  date  fixed  was  March  20. 

Miss  Ethel  Madry  of  Scotland  Keck  gave  a  delightful  song  recital 
to  the  students  and  faculty  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  on 
Saturday  evening,  November  20.  This  was  given  by  the  Poe  Liter- 
ary Society  complimentary  to  the  school.  Miss  Madry  has  been  a 
student  in  the  school  and  was  a  member  of  the  Poe  Society.  She 
has  been  taking  special  voice  lessons  for  two  years  since  she  left  the 
school  and  will  soon  enter  Peabody  Conservatory  for  further  study. 
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Miss  Madry  has  a  beautiful  mezzo-soprano  voice  with  a  good  range. 
Her  tones  are  wonderfully  rich  and  full  and  she  sings  with  remark- 
able ease  and  charm. 

Her  audience  was  enthusiastic  over  her  singing  and  made  her  sing 
over  again  their  favorites  on  the  program. 

At  one  morning  assembly  exercises  of  the  College  a  group  of  girls 
from  the  Poe  Literary  Society  presented  a  program  on  Dante,  which 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  great  Italian  poet.  The  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to  him  a  few  days  before  reminded  the  world  of  the  life 
and  works,  of  this  great  man. 

Miss  Oma  O'Briant,  president  of  the  Society,  read  an  interesting 
sketch  of  his  life.  Miss  Hortense  Mohorne  read  the  "Heart  Beat  of 
Dante."  A  beautiful  Italian  folk  song  sung  by  Misses  Virginia 
Rhea  and  Gertrude  Chamberlain  and  accompanied  on  stringed  instru- 
ments by  Misses  Katherine  Tripp  and  Mildred  Lyon  was  greatly 
enjoyed.  At  the  close  Miss  Lois  Haskins  read  an  extract  from  Dante, 
"Franceska  of  Rimmini." 

A  Poe  program  was  given  at  the  first  meeting  in  February. 

The  Poe  Society  gave  a  beautiful  performance  of  the  casket  scenes 
from  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  on  the  evening  of  February  27. 

The  Lanier  Literary  Society  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College 
presented  to  the  school  a  charming  one  act  play,  "The  Neighbors," 
by  Zona  Gale,  the  author  of  "Miss  Lulu  Bett."  Miss  Ruth  Swinney 
was  Miss  Abel,  at  whose  house  the  neighbors  meet ;  Miss  Charlie  Mae 
Barker  was  the  Grandma  in  the  home ;  Miss  Ruth  Reid  was  Inez, 
the  daughter,  and  Miss  Beatrice  James  her  awkward  lover.  Miss 
Espie  Lee  was  the  impatient  busy  neighbor,  Ezra  Williams.  The 
other  neighbors  were  Miss  Louise  Buffalo,  "Miss  Moran,"  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Outterbridge,  "Miss  Trott,"  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hummel, 
"Mis'  Ellsworth." 

The  play  was  managed  by  Miss  Maggie  Dixon,  chairman  of  the 
program  committee.  Misses  Clara  Dowdy  and  Mary  Condon  had 
charge  of  the  stage  setting.     It  was  well  acted  and  well  managed. 

Before  the  curtain  went  up  a  quartette  sang  one  song  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Markham  sang  a  solo. 

The  entertainment  was  about  one  hour  long,  and  was  refreshing 
and  pleasing. 

A  Lanier  program  was  given  at  the  first  meeting  in  February. 

Miss  Davis  made  an  interesting  travel  talk  at  one  of  the  January 
meetings.     The  girls  urged  her  to  tell  about  the  west,  as  their  interest 
had  been  aroused  by  Dr.  Driggs'  talk. 
7 
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Classes 

The  College  2  Class  gave  a  delightful  play  on  Feb.  17.  A  report 
of  it  is  among  School  News. 

A  charming  Christmas  program  was  given  at  the  Assembly  by  the 
Junior  class.  That  day  marked  the  close  of  class  work  for  the  fall 
term,  as  examinations  began  the  next  week. 

The  exercises  which  were  held  at  the  assembly  hour  were  in  charge 
of  Miss  Mary  Baggett,  the  president  of  the  class.  She  read  the 
Scripture  lesson,  which  was  the  Christmas  story.  The  songs  sung 
were  Christmas  hymns.  Miss  Grace  Dixon  read  Lowell's  poem 
"Christmas  Carols."  Miss  Grace  Thompson  told  the  legend  of  the 
first  Christmas  tree.  Miss  Mahala  Ballance  gave  the  story  of  the 
Christmas  rose.  Miss  Vera  Miller  read  Van  Dyke's  essay  on 
"Christmas  Giving."  The  whole  school  joined  in  the  singing  of 
"Holy  Night."  A  part  of  Van  Dyke's  Christmas  prayer  was  re- 
peated in  concert  by  the  class.  At  the  close  the  president  gave  as  the 
benediction  and  the  final  wish,  Tiny  Tim's  greeting  at  the  close  of 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

The  Senior  play  is  to  be  given  late  in  April,  Adele  Gutman  Nathan 
the  coach.  This  alone  insures  a  fine  performance.  This  class  promises 
to  hold  to  the  same  high  standards  that  the  previous  Senior  classes 
have  set  in  dramatics. 

The  details  have  not  been  definitely  settled  as  the  Quarterly  goes 
to  press,  but  the  class  is  busy  with  plans. 

The  North  Carolina  State  College  Band  gave  an  interesting  pro- 
gram at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  on  March  6.  This  pro- 
gram was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Senior  Class. 

The  classes  have  been  busy  planning  to  blossom  forth  in  the  spring. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

The  Change  of  Name 

The  name  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  has  been 
changed  by  action  of  the  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  to  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College.  The  name  was  changed  as  little  as 
possible  to  make  it  descriptive  of  what  the  school  really  is.  The  one 
word  "college"  is  substituted  for  the  two  words  "training  school." 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  word  "teachers,"  for  that  is  the 
word  that  distinguishes  this  type  of  college  from  others.  This  is  the 
only  college  in  North  Carolina  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  train  teachers. 

The  school  has  not  changed  its  purpose  in  the  least,  but  the  scope 
of  its  work  has  merely  been  enlarged.  The  majority  of  students  will 
continue  to  take  up  the  two  year  normal  school  course,  but  the  op- 
portunity will  be  offered  those,  who  prefer  to  take  the  four  years  for 
the  better  positions  and  higher  salaries. 

The  extended  work  of  the  school  became  necessary  when  the  State 
Department  of  Education  increased  the  requirements  for  teachers 
and  fixed  a  salary  schedule.  As  the  school  was  established  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  training  teachers  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  when  the  public  schools  demanded  more  it  became  necessary  for 
the  school  to  meet  the  demands. 

The  four  courses  were  first  published  in  the  catalogue  issued  last 
spring  and  were  first  given  during  the  summer  school.  A  class  of 
twenty-three,  made  up  of  graduates  of  the  school,  was  the  first  college 
class.  Several  of  these  are  in  the  school  again  this  fall.  A  number 
of  the  students  entered  this  fall  with  the  intention  of  staying  the  full 
four  years  and  are  taking  that  course. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  merely  gives  the  school  a  right  to  a 
name  that  would  indicate  what  the  school  is  doing. 


Mr.  Leggett  Becomes  Professor  of  Education 

Prof.  J.  L.  Leggett  entered  upon  his  work  as  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  February  18,  taking  charge 
of  the  classes  that  have  been  taught  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Leggett  came  directly  from  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
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Tenn.,  where  he  was  working  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
He  obtained  the  B.S.  and  A.M.  degrees  from  that  institution. 

He  is  a  native  of  Beaufort  county  and  began  his  teaching  career 
in  Martin  county,  but  has  not  taught  in  this  State  since  completing 
his  college  course.  He  was  taught  in  the  Mt.  Berry  Schools  in  Geor- 
gia, and  has  had  a  position  connected  with  Peabody  College.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  an  instructor  at  one  of  the  camps  on  this  side, 
afterwards  assistant  superintendent  of  instruction  in  the  6th  Division, 
working  in  both  France  and  Germany.  His  first  college  courses  were 
taken  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  he  has  taken  summer  courses  at 
University  of  Virginia  and  at  Valparaiso  University,  Indiana,  in 
addition  to  the  courses  he  has  had  at  Peabody  College. 

Mr.  Leggett  is  married  and  has  one  child,  a  boy  about  five  years 
old.  The  people  of  the  town  and  college  are  ready  to  give  him  and 
his  family  a  warm  welcome. 


Readjustments 

A  number  of  readjustments  in  the  administrative  work  of  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College  have  been  made  to  take  care  of  special 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  have  heretofore  been  in  the  hands  of 
Prof.  Wilson.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  through  this  year, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  distribute  the  work.  Certain  committees 
and  offices  require  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  school.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Austin  has  charge  of  all  inside  matters  that  came  into  the 
hands  of  Prof.  Wilson  and  is  chairman  of  the  appointment  com- 
mittee, that  is,  has  charge  of  the  placing  of  the  teachers  and  keeping 
track  of  them  and  their  work.  Mr.  L.  P.  Meadows  becomes  Director 
of  the  Summer  School  and  will  carry  on  the  work  for  "the  coming 
summer  term  as  started.  The  summer  school  bulletin  was  in  press 
and  plans  for  the  summer  term  were  far  on  the  way.  Most  of  the 
faculty  had  been  selected  and  the  chief  work  ahead  is  putting  into 
effect  plans  already  made.  Mr.  Leggett  has  the  classroom  work  and 
takes  over  all  the  teaching  that  was  done  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

Miss  Sallie  Joyner  Davis  becomes  chairman  of  the  library  com- 
mittee. 


Dr.  Howard  R.  Drigg's  Work  Among  Us 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs,  of  New  York  City,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  spent  a  week  in  the  schools  of  Greenville  and  East 
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Carolina  Teachers  College,  giving  demonstration  lessons,  holding 
conferences,  and  making  talks.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  English 
teachers  in  America  and  goes  abont  showing  others  how  to  teach. 

Pres.  Wright  has  been  trying  for  two  years  to  get  Dr.  Driggs  down 
here.  He  and  Supt.  Rose  made  arrangements  so  that  all  the  teach- 
ers in  the  town  could  have  the  advantage  of  the  work.  He  taught 
at  least  one  section  of  every  grade  in  the  schools,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  year  in  the  high  school,  and  gave  demonstration  lessons  for 
the  classes  brought  from  the  Model  School  to  the  College,  so  that  all 
could  see  the  "Language  climb,"  as  he  calls  it.  He  held  conferences, 
both  immediately  after  each  lesson,  and  general  conferences.  One 
evening  he  talked  to  all  the  teachers  on  "The  Life  Lines,"  showing 
how  a  teacher  must  connect  all  the  life  lines  with  the  child.  In  this 
he  made  clear  the  places  of  the  different  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
He  talked  to  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  school  on  the  subject  of 
"Reading,"  and  gave  a  wonderful  talk  on  "That  greatest  of  all  in- 
struments, the  human  voice."  One  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  his 
talks  was  the  one  on  "The  Heart  of  the  West."  He  met  the  teachers 
of  Pitt  County,  and  made  a  trip  to  the  Joyner  School. 

He  came  in  contact  with  every  school  and  every  teacher  in  the 
system  of  schools  in  the  town  of  Greenville  and  touched  the  county. 
A  fuller  interpretation  of  what  his  visit  means  is  given  elsewhere. 


Conference  of  Mathematics 

The  North  Carolina  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  met 
at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville,  !N".  C,  February  3 
and  4.  This  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Raleigh  Schorling,  principal  of  the  Lincoln  High  School,  had 
been  invited  by  President  Wright  to  address  the  Association.  Mr. 
Schorling  proved  to  be  a  very  able  and  instructive  speaker. 

Mr.  Schorling's  address  on  Friday  night  dealt  with  The  Curricu- 
lum in  Mathematics  for  Grades  7,  8,  9.  He  stated  that  we  are  fast 
becoming  a  ninth  grade  nation  in  education  instead  of  a  sixth  grade 
nation.  Within  less  than  a  generation  the  number  of  pupils  in  our 
high  school  has  increased  400  per  cent.  With  this  increase  in  num- 
bers, naturally  the  average  intelligence  is  lowered.  Our  schools 
have  not  become  adjusted  to  this  lowering  of  intelligence  and  our 
courses  in  Mathematics  are  geared  too  high.  He  showed  how  the 
course  of  study  in  Mathematics  could  be  improved  by  arranging  the 
subject  matter  according  to  the  ladder  of  difficulty. 
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His  address  on  Saturday  to  the  students  and  visiting  teachers  dealt 
with  the  work  of  the  Lincoln  School.  He  explained  how  scientific 
experiments  in  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  are  being  worked  out 
in  the  school.  At  the  two  sessions  in  which  he  met  the  teachers  of 
Mathematics  alone,  he  discussed  the  work  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Mathematical  Requirements.  These  discussions  were  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  Mr.  Schorling  is  thoroughly  in  love  with 
his  work  and  very  enthusiastic  about  possibilities  in  the  improved 
methods  of  teaching  Mathematics. 

Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  State  do  not  realize  how  much  up- 
to-date  information  and  how  much  inspiration  can  be  gained  by  at- 
tending these  meetings.  The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  en- 
suing year  are  as  follows: 

Miss  Fannie  Starr  Mitchell  of  Gastonia,  president; 

Miss  Pencie  Warren  of  Edenton,  vice-president ; 

Miss  Juanita  Puett  of  Laurinburg,  secretary ; 

Mr.  Herbert  Randolph  of  Bunn,  treasurer. 

The  following  teachers  were  present  at  the  meeting : 

Miss  Ella  Bradley,  Miss  Fannie  Starr  Mitchell  of  Gastonia; 

Miss  Mary  Price,  Miss  May  McLelland  of  Peace  Institute ; 

Mr.  B.  L.  De  Bruyne,  Miss  Margaret  Ligon,  Miss  Annie  Stoneham 
of  Durham; 

Miss  Juanita  Puett  of  Laurinburg; 

Miss  Pencie  Warren  of  Edenton ; 

Miss  Linda  Newton  of  Tarboro; 

Miss  Elida  Lohr,  Miss  Anna  Mendenhall  of  Wilson ; 

Mrs.  B.  N.  Mann,  Miss  Ruth  Stone  of  Wilson  County ; 

Mr.  Herbert  Randolph  of  Bunn; 

Mr.  J.  P.  Garner,  Mr.  Akers  of  Roanoke  Rapids; 

Miss  Kate  Ferguson  of  Creedmore; 

Mr.  L.  B.  Smithey  of  Hayes,  Wilkes  County ; 

Mrs.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Carroll  of  Winterville; 

Miss  Albright,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Covington  of  Ayden ; 

Miss  Fannie  Moye  of  Farmville. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Sachse,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose,  Mr.  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Miss 
Maycie  South  all,  Miss  Alma  Rightsell,  Miss  Estelle  Greene  of 
Greenville ; 

Miss  Maria  D.  Graham,  Miss  Birdie  McKinney  of  E.  C.  T.  C. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Hobbs  of  State  University ; 

Mr.  Raleigh  Schorling  of  -Lincoln  High  School,  N.  Y. 

There  may  have  been  others  from  the  county. 
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Address  of  Dr.  Waldo  of  Michigan 

At  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  on  Jan.  9,  Dr.  D.  B.  Waldo, 
president  of  Western  State  Normal  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  charmed 
his  audience  with  a  fine,  informal  talk  instead  of  giving  a  learned 
address  on  pedagogy.  It  was  full  of  fine  thought,  wisdom  and  wit 
and  showed  that  the  speaker  was  a  man  of  rich  experience.  He  broke 
the  ice  as  soon  as  he  arose  to  speak,  by  his  friendly  manner  and  the 
kind  things  he  had  to  say  about  his  day  in  Greenville  and  on  the 
campus.  He  proved  that  he  was  just  as  much  interested  in  people 
and  things  here  as  the  students  were  interested  in  things  from  his 
section. 

He  said  that  years  ago  he  determined  to  see  as  much  as  he  could 
of  the  south  and  thought  perhaps  that  had  something  to  do  with  this 
visit.  He  spoke  of  the  days  when  the  two  sections  of  the  country 
were  divided,  when  people  in  the  north  did  not  appreciate  Lee,  or 
those  in  the  south  admire  Lincoln.  He  declared  that  the  people  of 
Michigan  today  considered  Lee  one  of  the  greatest  men  since  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  the  country;  they  admire  the  military 
genius  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  have  increasing  respect  for  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  Each  side  realizes  the  other  side  was  sincere  in  the  cause 
for  which  it  fought. 

He  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  President  Wright  and  spoke  of  the  repu- 
tation he  had  outside  of  the  State. 

He  talked  directly  to  the  students,  saying  the  faculty  could  get  out 
of  the  way  if  they  chose,  and  thus  he  met  them  in  a  free  and  easy 
manner.  He  gave  them  the  fundamental  things  they  must  hold  to 
if  they  would  get  their  full  growth  in  the  next  twenty-five  or  more 
years.  He  summed  up  these  as  follows :  health,  or  physical  vigor ; 
play,  or  recreation;  appreciation  of  humor;  the  power  to  make 
friends  and  to  know  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  people.  Added  to  these 
he  suggested  that  each  one  within  the  next  week  make  out  travel 
plans,  and  determine  to  see  places. 


The  Bird  Man  Lectures 

Henry  Oklys,  distinguished  writer,  lecturer,  and  specialist  in  na- 
ture study,  from  near  Washington  City,  delivered  a  lecture  at  the 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Feb.  6,  on  "Birds,  Their  Value,  and 
Bird  Music."     Some  years  ago  Mr.  Oldys  gave  the  same  lecture  to 
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the  school  and  it  was  so  greatly  enjoyed  that  he  was  invited  again, 
so  that  those  in  the  school  now  could  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  it. 

The  lecture  was  unique  in  that  it  was  both  scientific  and  artistic, 
or  aesthetic.  Mr.  Oldys.  knows  all  about  the  birds  from  the  stand- 
point of  usefulness,  and  knows  first  hand  the  different  birds  of  Ameri- 
ca and  their  habits,  and  can  also  imitate  their  notes  and  see  the  birds 
with  a  poet's  eye  and  hear  them  with  a  musician's  ear. 

He  began  his  talk  by  making  the  statement  that  few  people  realize 
our  dependence  on  birds,  and  he  went  on  to  prove  that  we  could 
scarcely  do  without  them.  There  would  be  no  gardens,  trees,  shrubs 
or  lawns,  and  the  farmer  would  be  helpless,  everything  would  be 
laid  bare  by  insect  life.  He  told  the  story  of  a  section  of  Australia, 
that  had  become  such  a  barren  waste  because  the  birds  had  been 
driven  out  so  that  all  the  families  had  to  move  away.  He  told  other 
stories  of  those  who  had  encouraged  the  birds  and  gave  the  contrasf 
between  their  estates  and  those  on  which  the  birds  were  destroyed. 

The  building  of  martin  houses  has  often  led  to  the  destruction  of 
bugs  and  other  insects  that  were  destroying  plant  life.  He  gave 
an  instance  when  mosquitoes  were  driven  away  by  the  building  of 
a  martin  house. 

He  told  the  audience  how  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
birds,  giving  one  example  after  another  of  friendship  between  people 
and  birds.  He  gave  the  bird  calls,  imitating  their  notes  in  the  exact 
quality  of  the  tone  of  the  bird.  He  gave  the  singing  habits  of  many 
birds.  This  part  of  the  lecture  was  really  remarkable,  for  it  was 
hard  to  realize  that  a  human  being  instead  of  a  bird,  was  giving  the 
notes. 

He  spoke  of  the  safety  zones  that  have  been  set  apart  for  birds 
and  what  they  mean. 

The  talk  by  Mr.  Oldys  was  an  inspiration  to  the  people  who  heard 
him  and  made  many  resolve  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  feathered 
friends. 


Piano  Recital  by  Ezerman 

D.  Hendrik  Ezerman,  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Conservatory, 
and  a  pianist  of  national  reputation,  gave  a  piano  recital  on  Jan.  23, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Poe  Society.  The  papers  had  the  following 
report : 

The  piano  recital  at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  by  D.  Hendrik 
Ezerman  was  a  brilliant  success.     His  playing  was  wonderful.     As 
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lie  passed  from  heavy  rich  tones,  to  sparkling,  light  passages,  and  then 
to  calm,  serene  moods  he  carried  his  audience  with  him.  The  world 
of  feeling  and  the  world  of  tone  became  one.  His  interpretations 
were  marvelous,  his  state  presence  very  pleasing,  and  free  from  all 
mannerisms,  and  his  technique  clean  and  fine. 

In  spite  of  the  inclement  night  there  was  a  fairly  good  audience 
and  one  that  was  very  appreciative.  The  Poe  Society  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fact  that  the  evening  was  success  in  every  way, 
and  the  public  owes  them  a  debt  of  thanks  for  bringing  so  great  a 
musician  to  Greenville.  The  cause  for  which  they  are  working,  the 
Fleming  portrait  fund,  is  a  popular  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
full  amount  will  soon  be  raised. 

The  program  was  remarkably  well  arranged.  It  opened  with 
"Rhapsodie  in  G.  Minor,"  by  Brahms,  and  this  was  followed  by 
"Fantasie  in  C.  Major,  first  movement,"  by  Schumann,  a  beautiful 
melody  with  fine  interpretation.  Then  came  a  group  of  modern 
French  compositions,  two  from  DeBussy,  the  first  of  which  was 
imaginative,  light  and  fantastic,  and  the  other  like  rippling,  bubbling 
water.  The  third  in  this  group  was  "Une  barque  sur  l'ocean,"  by 
Ravel,  a  piece  in  excellent  harmonies.  Although  most  of  the  audi- 
ence was  perhaps  unfamiliar  with  this  modern  music  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  it,  as  the  novelty  first  appealed  and  then  they  soon  caught 
the  spirit. 

Mr.  Ezerman  changed  the  program  in  several  places.  As  the 
fourth  number  he  played  instead  of  Liszt's  Sonata  his  Polonaise. 
This  with  its  heavy  tones  and  strong,  marked  rhythm,  and  its  ring- 
ing jollity,  with  the  middle  section  light  and  clear  as  a  bell,  charmed 
the  audience. 

Next  came  one  of  Chopin's  little  known  nocturnes,  which  was  calm 
and  peaceful  and  restful.  Then  came  the  beautiful  arrangement  of 
the  "Wagner  theme  of  "Isolde's  Love  Death."  Next  the  familiar 
"Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor,"  by  Chopin,  danced  and  sparkled  along. 

The  pianist  announced  that  the  imagination  should  have  full  reign 
in  following  the  last  group.  Verdi's  wonderful  theme,  with  all  of 
Liszt's  master  mind  for  ornamentation  turned  loose  in  the  para- 
phrase, was  played  with  finished  technique,  and  showed  that  the 
musician  was  the  splendid  master  of  it. 

The  audience  called  the  pianist  back  and  he  gave  two  extra  num- 
bers. First,  the  familiar  "Berceuse,"  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of 
all  the  compositions  from  the  great  Chopin,  and  then  the  Scherzo 
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from  Weber,  which  was  bright  and  full  of  life,  and  Mr.  Ezerman's 
fingers  tripped  over  the  keys  as  if  he  enjoyed  playing  it. 

Throughout  the  evening  Mr.  Ezerman  played  with  such  ease  and 
enjoyment  that  nothing  seemed  difficult;  there  was  no  effort  to  im- 
press the  audience,  and  he  lost  himself  and  all  else  in  his  art,  carving 
his  listeners  with  him  into  the  mood  and  spirit  of  the  artists. 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  concerts  ever  given  in  Greenville.  Mr. 
Ezerman  seemed  to  enjoy  his  visit  to  the  school  and  the  town,  and 
both  enjoyed  him  and  his  wonderful  music. 


The  advanced  College  Class  presented  a  charming  Japanese  play 
"The  Flower  of  Yeddo,"  in  honor  of  the  Pitt  County  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation. Miss  Virginia  Pigford  was  the  poet  Kami,  who  was  tested 
by  the  lady  of  his  heart  and  poems,  Sainara,  whose  part  was  taken 
by  Miss  Lois  Haskins.  Her  friends  Sazhima  and  Djouros  who  were 
disguised  as  Musme  and  Taiphoon,  Misses  Gertrude  Chamberlain 
and  Orene  Hollowell,  assisted  her  with  the  test.  Misses  Chamberlain 
and  Haskins  were  dainty  and  charming  Japanese  maidens. 

Miss  Chamberlain  played  the  part  of  the  charmer,  testing  his  loy- 
alty in  a  delightful  manner.  Miss  Chamberlain  starred  in  the  Sen- 
ior play  two  years  ago,  then  captivating  her  audience,  as  she  did  in 
this. 

Miss  Haskins  was  a  charming  Japanese  maiden.  Miss  Hollowell 
acted  well  the  part  of  the  pretended  irate  lover. 


Education  Week  Observed 

"Education  Week"  was  celebrated  throughout  the  nation.  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College  observed  the  week  by  having  a  series  of 
talks  at  the  morning  assembly  hour  on  various  phases  of  the  subject. 

One  morning  Postmaster  Whichard  talked  to  the  students  about  the 
postal  service,  giving  them  information  about  this  department  of  the 
government,  which  every  citizen  comes  in  contact  with.  His  talk 
was  extremely  interesting  and  instructive. 

Another  morning  President  Wright  talked  on  certain  aspects  of 
good  citizenship.  He  stressed  the  part  a  citizen  should  take  in  law 
enforcement  and  conformity  to  the  law,  whether  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  measure  before  it  became  a  law  or  not.  He  linked  his  talk  up 
with  the  Bible  lesson  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
teacher  is  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law. 
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Dr.  J.  B.  Turner,  commander  of  the  local  post  of  the  American 
Legion,  made  an  excellent  talk  also,  explaining  the  purpose  and  work 
of  the  American  Legion. 

The  plan  for  Education  Week  was  suggested  by  the  American 
Legion  and  a  joint  commission  from  this  organization  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  worked  out  the  plan  and  formulated 
some  of  the  educational  problems  that  are  to  be  solved  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Legion  is  closely  identified  with  educational  move- 
ments in  this  country. 

In  his  talk  Dr.  Turner  showed  how  the  Legion  is  carrying  on  the 
work  begun  by  the  government  and  is  working  in  cooperation  with 
various  forces  for  the  good,  not  only  of  the  ex-service  man,  but  of 
all  the  citizens  of  America.  He  explained  the  democratic  nature  of 
the  organization  of  the  Legion  and  its  broad  influence.  In  its  work 
in  training  the  ex-service  man,  its  aims  and  purposes  become  identical 
with  those  of  the  schools.  All  are  working  for  a  common  cause. 
He  showed  a  copy  of  the  Education  Week  number  of  the  American 
Legion  Weekly  and  read  the  poem  on  "The  Schoolhouse." 

The  purpose  of  Education  Week  was  partly  to  make  the  people 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  education  is  not  only  the  business  of  the 
school,  but  is  the  business  of  the  government,  and  of  all  organized 
forces  that  work  for  the  good  of  people. 

President  Wright  was  a  representative  from  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  on  the  joint  commission  that  worked  up  the  plan  for 
Education  Week  and  stated  some  of  the  educational  problems. 


Miss  Davis'  Camp 

Miss  Sallie  Joyner  Davis  and  her  sister,  Miss  Katherine  Davis 
of  Savannah,  have  purchased  a  very  attractive  place  in  the  mountains 
and  have  established  a  camp,  which  will  be  open  to  girls  the  coming 
summer.  It  is  just  a  few  miles  out  from  Toxaway  station,  at  the  foot 
of  Toxaway  mountain.  The  name  of  the  camp  is  "Camp  Toxaway," 
the  word  Toxaway  meaning  "red  bird.1'  They  were  fortunate  in  se- 
curing a  lodge  that  had  been  built  by  a  millionaire  who  said  he  "built 
for  example."  All  the  plans  have  been  made,  and  the  camp  will  be 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  convenient  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
booklets  are  exceedingly  attractive.  Mrs.  Clara  Davis  will  be  the 
camp  mother. 
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President  Robert  Ii.  Wright  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Super- 
intendents' Division  of  the  National  Education  Association  which 
meets  in  Chicago  from  Feb.  27  to  March  2.  He  is  State  Director 
of  the  N".  E.  A.  for  North  Carolina  and  is  member  of  several  depart- 
ments and  of  important  committees ;  therefore  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  go  ahead  of  the  meeting.  East  Carolina  Teachers  College 
has  a  national  reputation  and  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
president  has  always  kept  in  touch  with  the  big  national  movements 
in  education  and  has  had  the  vision  to  see  the  big  things  as  well  as 
the  problems  close  by  home. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Rose  and  Supt.  R.  G.  Fitzgerald  both  attended  the 
meeting  also.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  three  from  the  faculty  were 
in  the  North  Carolina  group.  Mr.  Underwood,  who  still  seems  to 
belong  to  us  was  in  the  group  also. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Banquet 

Pres.  Wright  was  toastmaster  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Pitt  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  evening  of  February  14.  J.  H.  Rose, 
superintendent  of  Greenville  schools  and  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  this  school,  and  Hon.  F.  C.  Harding,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  school,  were  among  the  speakers.  The  Greenville 
Reflector  had  the  following  report  of  these  speeches : 

Pres.  R.  H.  Wright  took  charge  of  the  meeting  as  toastmaster, 
and  there  followed  some  of  the  best  speeches  to  which  those  present 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening.  Mr.  Wright  in  most  appropriate 
words  coupled  the  speaker  with  his  subject  as  he  presented  each 
to  the  audience. 

The  general  theme  of  the  evening  was  "The  Pitt  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  a  Community  Builder"  and  was  presented  under  the 
divisions,  educationally,  socially,  and  the  individual  members'  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  first  speaker  was  Prof.  J.  H.  Rose,  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  who  interestingly  gave  the  educational  side  of  the  subject. 
Education  means  lifting  the  coming  generation  higher  than  the  pres- 
ent, he  said.  The  school  district  idea  is  now  obsolete  and  there 
must  be  an  enlargement  of  opportunity.  The  Pitt  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  can  render  great  help  in  solving  the  present  need  in 
educational  development.  The  town  must  help  the  children  of  the 
entire  community  secure  an  education.     The  township  school  is  the 
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solution,  for  the  children  of  the  whole  community  should  have  equal 
opportunity  with  those  of  the  town.  If  we  can  lead  the  people  out- 
side to  realize  the  advantages  of  a  unity  of  educational  interests,  we 
will  accomplish  much.  In  bringing  this  idea  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  there  is  an  open  door  of  opportunity  to  this  organization. 

Mr.  Rose  here  referred  to  the  discussion  in  recent  months  of  an- 
other bond  issue  to  provide  Greenville  with  larger  school  facilities  to 
meet  the  increasing  need,  and  told  of  a  meeting  of  the  local  board 
of  school  directors  held  the  day  before.  The  board  realized  that 
the  time  has  passed  to  plan  for  Greenville  alone,  but  that  the  whole 
community  must  be  considered.  With  this  view  it  was  decided  best 
to  first  ascertain  how  large  a  territory  can  be  brought  together  in  a 
cooperation  of  interest,  and  then  make  plans  to  increase  the  facilities 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  territory  embraced. 

The  social  activities  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  given  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Harding.  He  began  by  declaring  the  broadest  and  widest 
field  of  activity  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  in  developing  the 
social  life  of  the  county.  The  social  side  is  a  great  power  in  the 
community.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  being 
a  builder  socially  ?  Man  is  a  social  being  and  wants  comradeship. 
It  is  comradeship  that  changed  this  world  from  a  howling  wilderness 
to  a  land  of  civilization  and  opportunity.  When  a  man  finds  him- 
self touching  elbows  with  his  fellows  that  is  comradeship.  This  is 
found  in  the  lodge  room,  in  the  home,  in  the  churches,  in  the  women's 
clubs.  It  is  comradeship  that  brings  us  all  together  in  recognizing 
the  individual.  Take  the  link  of  hard  surfaced  road,  he  said,  that 
has  united  two  of  the  best  towns  in  the  east — Greenville  and  Farrn- 
ville — in  real  comradeship.  Look  at  Farrnville's  magnificent  school 
building  as  one  of  the  results.  Every  town  in  the  county  should  be 
thus  joined.  Haywood  Dail's1  idea  to  establish  a  country  club  about 
midway  on  this  fine  thoroughfare  between  Greenville  and  Farmville 
will  be  another  advance  in  comradeship  and  cause  the  towns  in  neigh- 
boring counties  to  be  building  good  roads  in  our  direction.  Schools  and 
churches  will  come  and  thrive  when  the  Pitt  County  Chamber  ot 
Commerce  infuses  among  the  people  of  the  county  the  real  spirit  of 
comradeship. 
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Commencement  Speakers  and  PreSachers 

Commencement  speakers  and  preachers  are  as  follows: 

Commencement  Sermon — Rev.  John  Jeter  Hurt,  Wilmington, 
K  C. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Sermon — Rev.  J.  Murphy  Williams,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Commencement  Address — Hon.  R.  S.  McCoin,  Henderson,  N".  C. 


Death  of  Virginia  Mitchell 

On  the  morning  of  December  6,  Virgie  Mitchell,  of  Bertie  County, 
a  member  of  the  "B",  or  second  year  academic  class,  died  of  diabetes. 
This  is  the  first  student  that  the  school  has  lost  by  death  in  the  twelve 
and  a  half  years  of  its  history. 

She  was  desperately  ill  from  the  first,  and  was  in  a  state  of  coma 
for  nearly  three  days  before  her  death.  Her  father  and  mother  and 
other  relatives  were  with  her  during  her  illness  and  her  father  was 
with  her  at  the  end. 

Her  home  is  near  Ahoskie.  She  and  her  cousin,  Dora  Mitchell, 
had  been  rooming  together  ever  since  they  entered  school  in  the  fall 
of  1920. 

Before  her  remains  were  removed  by  her  friends,  a  beautiful  ser- 
vice, simple  and  impressive,  was  held  at  the  Training  School  in  the 
early  morning  at  6  :45.  Immediately  after  the  service  the  remains 
were  taken  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  train,  and  an  escort  composed 
of  a  faculty  representative  and  a  group  of  students  left  for  the  home 
in  Bertie  County,  near  Colerain,  where  the  burial  took  place. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Turner,  assisted  by  Rev.  S.  K.  Phillips  and  Dr.  F.  M. 
Shanhart,  conducted  the  service.  Those  who  were  present  will  never 
forget  that  morning  service,  in  which  the  dawn  of  day  and  the  sun- 
rise were  symbolic  of  the  resurrection,  which  was  so  well  impressed 
by  Dr.  Turner.  It  was  peculiarly  fitting  for  one  so  young,  pure, 
and  good  as  Miss  Virgie  Mitchell.  The  message  of  Light  carried 
home  to  the  hearts  of  her  fellow-students  the  comforting  assurance 
"Death  is  not  a  mark  of  disfavor,  but  an  incentive,  an  inspiration." 
The  sentence,  "There  is  always  sunrise  somewhere."  brought  hope 
with  its  utterance.  The  songs  sung,  "Rock  of  Ages"  and  "Take 
Time  to  be  Holy,"  did  not  seem  like  funeral  songs. 
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Her  father,  Mr.  W.  W.  Mitchell,  and  her  cousin,  Dora  Mitchell, 
left  with  the  Training  School  representatives.  Those  who  went 
from  the  school  were  as  follows:  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  faculty, 
Misses  Carrie  Lee  Bell,  president  of  the  Student-Government  Asso- 
ciation, Marie  Lowry,  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Lina  Stephens, 
president  of  the  class  of  1924,  Annie  Ruth  Joyner,  president  of  the 
Lanier  Literary  Society,  and  Oma  O'Briant,  president  of  the  Phila- 
thea  Class,  Immanuel  Church.  They  went  to  Ahoskie,  and  from 
■there  across  the  country  to  the  home. 

Resolutions  and  appreciations  were  written  by  the  various  or- 
ganizations and  the  floral  offerings  were  beautiful. 

The  following  appreciation  from  the  faculty  was  sent  to  the  -family : 

We,  the  faculty  and  officers  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 
School,  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Virgie  Mitchell,  as  exemplified  in  her  conduct  since  she  has  been  a 
student  in  this  institution. 

In  her  work  as  a  student  she  was  painstaking,  conscientious  and 
faithful.  In  her  life  among  her  associates,  she  was  gentle,  unselfish, 
thoughtful,  and  lovable.  Wherever  found,  she  was  helpful,  amiable 
and  courteous.  Her  quiet,  modest  disposition  made  for  her  many 
friends ;  she  won  the  love  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  She 
was  very  appreciative  of  what  others  did  for  her.  This  was  es- 
pecially noticeable  during  her  last  illness.  We  believe  she  was  a 
thoroughly  good  girl,  a  fine  Christian  character. 

Her  sweet  face,  with  its  lovely  expression,  will  be  greatly  missed 
from  the  faces  before  us. 

Our  hearts  go  out  in  profound  sympathy  to  the  parents  and  sisters 
of  Virgie  Mitchell.  Their  loss  is  ours  also,  we  regret  to  give  her 
up,  but  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  Power  which 
makes  no  mistakes,  trusting  that  her  beautiful  life  will  serve  in  some 
way  to  compensate  us  for  our  great  loss. 
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YANCEY  THOMAS  ORMOND 

S.  B.  Underwood 

With  the  passing  of  Mr.  Yancey  Thomas  Ormond,  East  Carolina 
Teachers'  College  and  the  cause  of  education  generally  lost  a  true  and 
tried  friend.  He  was  one  of  that  small  group  in  Eastern  Carolina 
who  early  saw  the  dire  need  of  teacher  training  and  worked  without 
ceasing  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  this  purpose. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  begin- 
ning and  was  vitally  interested  in  every  phase  of  its  development. 
On  the  death  of  Governor  Jarvis  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  watched  over  the  institution  with  all  the  devo- 
tion of  a  mother  for  a  child.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  consider  its 
interests  in  life.  He  was  really  fond  of  the  students,  the  faculty  and 
officers,  of  every-one  connected  with  the  institution.  The  writer 
while  a  resident  of  Greenville  and  himself  connected  with  the  College, 
used  to  see  Mr.  Ormond  frequently.  His  first  question  invariably 
was,  "Well,  how  is  everybody  at  the  school  ?" 

Mr.  Ormond  was  always  interested  in  education.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  himself  a  teacher  and  a  moving  spirit  in  the  old  Burling- 
ton Academy,  one  of  the  strong  schools  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina, 
and  the  forerunner  of  the  strong  system  of  public  schools  now  serving 
that  town.  In  the  town  of  Kinston  where  he  spent  his  later  life,  he 
could  always  be  counted  on  for  the  active  support  of  all  educational 
endeavor.  His  wife  was  for  years  a  tower  of  strength  as  a  teacher 
in  the  city  schools,  and  his  home  was  a  sort  of  mecca  for  teachers  and 
friends  of  education.  As  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  he  was  always  a  leader  in  causes  making  for  the  uplift  and 
quickening  of  the  educational  and  moral  life  of  the  State. 

As  a  practicing  lawyer,  Mr.  Ormond  was  a  powerful  force  for  jus- 
tice and  civic  righteousness.  To  him  the  law  was  a  sacred  profession 
and  he  followed  it  with  a  passionate  devotion  to  high  ideals.  He 
had  a  keenly  analytic  mind,  and  was  quick  to  grasp  the  essentials  of 
a  proposition  and  to  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot.     He  never 
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championed  a  cause  that  he  did  not  believe  in.  He  worked  not  for 
the  fee  but  for  the  righteousness  of  the  cause.  He  upheld  the  fine 
old  traditions  of  the  bar  and  never  prostituted  his  talents  to  the 
slightest  degree. 

Somehow,  I  think  of  him  most  often  in  his  church  relations.  He 
was  easily  a  leader  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina. 
His  religion  was  the  fundamental  part  of  his  existence.  His  whole 
life  was  bottomed  on  it.  All  that  he  had  and  was  was  always  on  the 
altar.  He  was  as  pure  as  purity  itself  in  all  his  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions. Whatsoever  things  were  true  and  noble  and  of  good  report, 
he  thought  on  all  the  time.  I  do  not  think  the  man  was  capable  of 
an  improper  motive  or  an  ignoble  thought. 

Every  Sunday  found  him  teaching  his  Sunday  School  class  in  an 
inspiring  and  helpful  manner.  He  was  chairman  of  the  official 
board  in  his  local  church  for  years,  always  a  delegate  to  the  various 
conferences,  and  for  several  years  before  his  health  failed  the  official 
leader  of  the  lay  forces  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  In  church  affairs  he  had  a  grasp  of  funda- 
mentals and  a  breadth  of  vision  given  to  few  men  to  enjoy.  In  this 
field  he  was  really  a  statesman. 

His  home  life  was  beautiful  beyond  comparison.  Until  the  death 
of  his  wife,  who  was  herself  one  of  the  rare  spirits  of  the  earth,  his 
home  was  one  of  those  quiet  and  lovely  havens  where  tired  and  lonely 
spirits  could  always  go  for  strength  and  cheer.  One  found  there 
the  most  congenial  and  uplifting  of  atmospheres ;  there  was  a  quiet 
dignity  and  calm,  a  serenity  and  peace,  that  sent  one  away  with  a 
new  conception  of  the  worth  while  things  of  life.  One  found  here 
much  of  the  explanation  of  the  man's  own  dignity  and  strength  and 
hopefulness. 

Of  Mr.  Ormond's  own  personality  it  is  impossible  to  speak  fully. 
One  was  instinctively  drawn  to  him  and  was  always  inspired  and 
freshened  by  the  contact.  Faith,  courage,  hope,  cheer,  calmness, 
consecration,  clarity  of  vision,  fine  devotion  to  duty,  passion  for  ser- 
vice, rugged  honesty,  real  gentility, — these  are  the  characteristics 
that  come  to  one's  mind  in  thinking  of  Yancey  Thomas  Ormond. 

"0  thou  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 

O  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 

O  iron,  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 

O  fall'n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew! 

Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore." 


THE  SCOUT  MOVEMENT:  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

J.  H.  Rose 

There  are  four  institutions  that  are  today  making  the  average 
American  hoy  into  the  kind  of  man  that  he  will  be  tomorrow,  and 
those  four  institutions  are  the  church,  the  home,  the  school  and  the 
street.  The  church  is  doing  all  that  it  can  for  the  average  youth, 
throwing  around  him  certain  restraining  influences,  and  at  the  same 
time  attempting  to  inspire  him  to  live  his  life  on  a  high  plane.  All 
in  all  it  is  attempting  to  do  more  for  the  youth  of  today  than  it  has 
ever  done  before,  and  it  is  doubtless  getting  better  results  than  it  ever 
did  before.  The  average  American  home,  it  must  be  confessed  by 
Americans,  is  not  as  vital  an  influence  in  the  life  of  the  youth  today 
as  it  was  in  years  that  are  gone.  In  fact  there  are  a  multitude  of 
people  who  will  say  that  the  average  American  home  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  lodging  house  and  restaurant.  The  school,  then,  is  being 
forced  more  and  more  to  do  for  the  average  boy  what  the  home  for- 
merly did.  And  in  doing  this  the  school  today  has  to  contend  with 
the  influences  of  the  street,  whose  influences  are  of  a  much  more 
harmful  nature  than  they  were  in  the  past.  It  does  not  take  a  keen 
observer  to  see  that  boys  are  loafing  on  the  street  more  than  they  have 
ever  done  before.  They  loaf  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  they,  no 
doubt,  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course  because  the  parents  as  a  whole  have 
long  ago  given  up  the  idea  of  preventing  it,  and  are  themselves  tak- 
ing it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Now,  then,  there  is  a  certain  organization  among  the  boys  of  to- 
day that  can  be  of  great  help  to  the  schools  in  their  attempt  to  shoul- 
der the  increased  responsibilities  that  have  been  placed  upon  them. 
This  organization  is  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Some  one  has  said 
recently  that  the  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  other  organizations  of  this  type 
is  the  fact  that  the  American  home  has  failed  to  function.  Perhaps 
that  statement  is  an  exaggeration,  but  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
in  it,  as  well  as  a  distinct  compliment  to  those  kinds  of  organizations. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  trying  to  supply  the 
boy  with  certain  things  that  he  formerly  received  from  his  home, 
then  all  honor  to  the  Boy  Scout  organization.  If  the  father  has  not 
the  time  to  play  with  his  boy,  to  take  him  for  long  hikes  and  to  teach 
him  to  open  his  eyes  so  that  he  can  see  the  wonders  of  nature  round 
about  him,  then  all  honor  to  the  Scoutmaster  who  does  do  it.     Be 
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that,  as  it  may,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  Boy  Scout  organization  is 
attempting  to  take  the  boy  from  the  street,  from  his  loafing  place, 
the  back  alley,  the  corner  drug  store,  the  ice  cream  parlor,  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  and  teach  him  something  of  the  ideals  of  the  or- 
ganization that  requires  of  all  its  members  the  following  oath :  "On 
my  honor  I  will  dd  my  best  to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country 
and  to  obey  the  Scout  law ;  to  help  other  people  at  all  times ;  to  keep 
myself  physically  strong,  mentally  awake  and  morally  straight." 

The  Scout  organization  is  so  adaptable  that  it  can  fit  the  needs  of 
any  community,  rural  or  urban.  There  are  some  who  think  that  the 
Scout  movement  is  good  only  for  the  town  or  city  boy,  and  that  the 
country  boy  has  no  need  of  it.  This  is  a  mistaken  notion.  The 
country  boy  needs  the  Scout  organization.  Scouting  is  not  merely 
taking  hikes  and  studying  the  out-of-doors.  It  inspires  boys,  makes 
them  more  reverent  to  God  and  teaches  love  of  native  land  along 
with  teaching  preparedness  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 
With  the  advent  of  Community  Centers  and  the  Consolidated  Schools 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  formation  of  Scout  organizations  in 
rural  sections.  And  even  where  there  are  no  consolidated  schools  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  Scout  troop.  The  woman  in  charge  of  the 
schools  can  form  a  Troop  Committee  of  three  or  more  of  the  best 
types  of  citizens  of  that  section.  The  teacher  should  be  a  member  of 
this  committee,  and  then  this  committee  can  pick  out  some  man  who 
commands  the  respect  of  the  boys  by  reason  of  a  clean  life  and  ap- 
point him  Scoutmaster,  pending  the  approval  of  his  application  by 
Scout  Headquarters.  The  teacher  should  let  it  be  known  that  she  is 
behind  the  movement.  She  should  make  a  very  special  effort  to  let 
it  be  known.  In  the  smaller  towns  where  there  is  usually  one  man 
connected  with  the  schools,  this  man  should  be  the  Scoutmaster  if 
possible.  In  larger  towns  and  cities  it  is  usually  impossible  for  the 
head  of  the  schools  to  be  the  active  head  of  the  Scout  organization, 
but  he  should  by  all  means  be  a  member  of  the  Troop  Committee  so 
as  to  have  a  hand  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  various  troops.  And 
at  the  same  time  he  should  see  to  it  that  a  certain  number  of  the  men 
who  are  members  of  the  teaching  force  take  an  active  part  in  Scouting. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  close  observers  that  any  school  head  that  fails 
to  utilize  the  Scout  movement  is  turning  aside  from  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  do  good.  The  Scout  movement  should  not  stand  aloof. 
It  does  not.  It  seeks  to  ally  itself  with  the  church,  home  and  school 
in  the  hope  that  all  working  together  can  counteract  some  of  the  bad 
influence  of  the  street,  and  even  help  make  the  streets  a  place  less 
harmful  to  youth.     It  is  admittedly  impossible  to  break  up  the  loaf- 
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ing  that  is  done  by  the  present  day  bad  boy,  but  if  where  there  are 
two  or  three  or  more  boys  gathered  together  to  while  away  hours  there 
can  be  found  one  or  more  Scouts  in  their  midst,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  something  of  the  ideals  of  Scouting  will  influence  the  conversa- 
tion and  thoughts  of  that  group  of  boys. 

As  was  said  above,  Scouting  seeks  to  ally  itself  with  the  schools. 
However,  the  schools  have  been  here  longer,  and  are  more  established 
institutions  than  Scouting,  and  it  is,  therefore,  up  to  the  schools  to 
make  the  first  move.  If  there  is  no  Scout  organization  in  the  com- 
munity then  it  is  up  to  the  schools  to  see  that  such  an  organization 
is  formed.  If  Scouting  is  already  established,  but  not  connected 
with  the  school,  then  it  is  up  to  the  school  to  put  forth  extra  time  and 
effort  to  make  everybody  know  that  it  is  taking  cognizance  of  the 
organization,  and  what  is  more,  to  make  the  entire  public  realize 
that  it  is  granting  Scouting  certain  privileges  and  helping  it  along. 
If  the  boys  know  and  feel  that  the  school  cares  enough  about  them  to 
help  them  carry  on  their  work,  they  will  feel  that  school  teachers  are 
more  human  and  personal,  and  that  the  school  itself  is  partly  theirs. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  greatest  factor  in  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  any  school  is  what  is  known  as  morale,  and  the  most 
effective  way  to  boost  school  morale  is  to  make  the  pupils  and  teachers 
feel  that  they  live  in  the  same  world.  That  old  saying  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  kinship  in  one  touch  of  nature  is  nowhere  truer  than 
right  here,  for  the  relation  that  exists  between  Scouts  in  school  and 
teachers  that  are  Scoutmasters  approaches  that  of  kinship. 

On  the  other  hand  a  total  lack  of  interest  in  Scouting  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  the  school  will  nearly  always  cause  the  Scout  organi- 
zation in  that  community  to  die.  The  writer  happens  to  know  of  one 
town  in  North  Carolina  where  the  above  statement  was  proved  con- 
clusively. In  this  particular  town  there  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 
who  organized  a  couple  of  troops  of  Scouts.  All  went  well  for  a 
while.  Then  when  school  opened  the  secretary  went  to  the  school  head 
and  asked  for  permission  to  work  out  certain  plans  for  Scouting  iu 
connection  with  the  school.  The  school  head  agreed  to  the  plan,  but 
plainly  showed  that  he  had  no  time  for  Scouting.  The  Secretary 
went  ahead  with  his  plans  but  in  attempting  to  work  them  out  fric- 
tion developed  between  the  Secretary  and  the  school  head.  Whose 
fault  ?  In  the  last  analysis  it  was  the  school  head's  fault,  in  that  h:s 
attitude  of  indifference  created  an  atmosphere  of  hostility  to  Scout- 
ing. The  result  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  Scouting  in  that  com- 
munity was  killed  for  the  time  being  at  least.     The  incident  just 
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related  is  also  absolute  proof  of  the  statement  that  wherever  possible 
Scouting  should  be  connected  with  the  schools,  and  if  possible  have 
the  school  head  as  one  of  its  active  leaders. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  "to  prepare."  The  motto  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  is  "Be  Prepared,"  and  the  following  poem  des- 
cribes the  real  Scout : 

BE  PKEPAKED 

Now,  courage  is  grit  to  do  more  than  one's  bit 

Where  others  have  flunked  or  despaired, 
And  to  know  how  to  do  what  is  right  and  is  true 
That's  the  meaning  of — "Scout,  Be  Prepared!" 

A  chap  may  be  brave,  but  he's  tied  like  a  slave 

Unless  he's  equipped  to  be  strong; 
And  knowledge  is  Might  that  can  conquer  with  Eight 

The  forces  of  evil  and  wrong. 

He  is  but  a  "poor  fish"  though  to  aid  he  would  wish, 

If  he  has  not  the  training  to  try ; 
No  more  can  he  help  than  a  coward  or  whelp ; 

He  is  weak  as  a  broken-winged  fly. 

But  a  Scout  who's  prepared  is  not  easily  scared, 

He's  ready  and  waits  the  word — go, 
Where  others  might  quail  and  might  shrink  and  grow  pale, 

He  is  game  when  it  comes  to  the  show. 

He  heeds  not  the  jeers  and  the  taunts  or  the  sneers 

Of  the  gang  who  would  hinder  or  aid, 
He's  a  regular  fellow,  true  white  and  not  yellow, 

The  finest  that  ever  was  made. 

He  knows  every  hour  he  is  there  with  the  power 

Where  others  could  never  have  dared, 
To  save,  help,  to  do. — He's  a  Scout  same  as  you — 

And  he  lives  up  to  this — "Be  Prepared !" 

Someone  has  said  that  the  final  estimate  of  any  school  teacher  is 
whether  or  not  in  after  years  the  boys  and  girls  whom  he  taught  shall 
rise  up  and  call  him  "Blessed."  The  school  teacher  that  sees  in 
Scouting  the  opportunity  that  is  there  for  doing  good  and  avails  him- 
self of  it  need  in  no  wise  fear  what  the  final  verdict  upon  his  work 
shall  be. 


TWENTY  DELINQUENT  WOMEN  TESTED 

BY  THE  STANFORD  REVISION  OF  THE 

BINET-SIMON  TEST 

J.  L.  Leggett 

Through  the  Jessup  Psychological  Laboratory,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Board  of  Hygiene  I  tested  twenty  delinquent  women  with  the  Stan- 
ford Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests  in  the  Detention  Prison  in  a 
Tennessee  city  on  April  8  to  12,  1921.  The  table  below  gives  in  de- 
tail the  results  of  the  tests. 


Chronological  Age 

Mental  Age 

IQ 

Yrs.-Mos. 

Yrs.-Mos. 

19 

15-7 

97 

19 

13-3 

83 

17 

12-4 

77 

18 

12-1 

76 

17 

10-8 

67 

24 

10-8 

67 

19 

10-6 

66 

17 

10-4 

65 

18 

9-6 

59 

19 

9 

56 

18 

9 

56 

15-3 

8-8 

56 

15-7 

8-8 

55 

19 

8-8 

54 

15-5 

8-3 

53 

17 

8 

50 

16 

7-10 

49 

18 

7-10 

49 

21 

7-4 

46 

16 

7-4 

46 

ian2    18 

9 

56 

The  median  age  of  the  woman  was  eighteen  years;  the  median 
mental  age  nine  years;  and  median  IQ  56.  All  except  three  of  the 
women  were  sixteen  or  more  years  of  age;  seventeen,  eighteen,  and 
nineteen  years  the  most  frequent  ages  with  only  two  above  twenty 
years  of  age. 

1  IQ  is  a  common  abbreviation  for  intelligence  quotient.  To  find  the  IQ  divide  the- 
mental  age  in  months  by  the  chronological  age  in  months ;  to  find  the  IQ  of  those  over 
sixteen  divide  the  mental   age  by  sixteen  years  in  months. 

2  The  median  is  that  point  below  which  are  50%  of  the  scores  and  above  which  are 
50%  of  the  scores. 
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While  there  were  not  enough  subjects  from  which  to  draw  general 
conclusions,  it  was  significant  that  50%  of  the  women  had  mental 
ages  of  nine  years  or  less  and  80%  had  mental  ages  of  ten  and  two- 
thirds  years  or  less.  Expressed  differently,  25%  of  the  women  had  an 
IQ  of  50  or  less;  60%.  had  an  IQ  of  59  or  less;  and  80%  had  an  IQ 
of  67  or  less.     Only  one  woman  had  an  average  IQ3. 

All  of  the  women  except  three  who  gave  statements  were  twelve 
or  more  years  of  age  when  they  left  school.  Two  had  had  one  or 
more  years  of  high  school  training;  three  left  school  in  the  seventh 
grade;  one  in  the  sixth  grade;  six  in  the  fifth  grade;  four  in  the 
fourth  grade ;  one  in  the  third  grade ;  one  had  never  been  to  school ; 
and  two  did  not  give  any  statement  about  their  schooling.  This 
statement  is  based  upon  the  information  given  by  the  women  and  in 
all  probability  it  is  unreliable. 

The  median  pay  received  when  they  worked  was  $10.00  per  week. 
With  one  exception  those  with  the  higher  IQ  received  wages  above  the 
median.  The  pay  received  shows  to  some  extent  that  the  commercial 
world  has  rated  the  women  in  somewhat  the  same  order  that  they 
rated  themselves  on  the  intelligence  scale. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  women  had  worked  in!  cotton  mills.  One 
had  never  worked  away  from  home,  the  one  with  an  IQ  of  97  had  been 
a  stenographer,  and  the  others  were  waitresses,  laundry  workers, 
bundle  wrappers,  etc.  Seventeen  of  them  had  been  married  and 
most  of  them  had  been  separated  from  their  husbands  for  various 
reasons. 

The  typical  woman  tested  was  the  factory  woman  of  low  intelli- 
gence. From  the  best  information  obtainable  most  of  them  were 
from  communities  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the  city.  A  few 
had  lived  in  the  city  all  their  lives  and  two  had  .come  from  distant 
states. 

All  of  them  were  confined  in  the  detention  prison  for  the  purpose 
of  being  treated  for  social  diseases  under  the  direction  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Board  of  Health.  All  except  one  had  one  or  more  court 
records,  the  principal  charge  being  that  of  vagrancy.  One  had  a 
charge  of  grand  larceny  and  one  a  white  slave.  Five  had  two  court 
records,  one  three  court  records,  and  one  four  court  records. 

The  mental  status  of  the  women  tested  in  this  study  is  in  practical 
agreement  with  that  of  those  who  have  been  tested  in  other  studies 

3  For  convenience,  those  with  IQ  under  70  are  sometimes  labeled  feeble-minded,  and 
others,  in  order,  border-line,  low  normal,  average  (from  90  to  110),  superior,  very  superior, 
exceedingly  superior;  but  this  is  arbitrary  and  really  unscientific,  for  what  the  facts  show 
is  not  a  separation  into  classes,  but  a  continuous  gradation  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
Woodworth,   Psychology,   A   Study   of  Mental  Life,    1921,   p.   275. 
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of  delinquent  girls.  "In  1911  the  Department  of  Research  of  the 
New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  tested  fifty-six  de- 
linquent girls,  'all  of  whom  had  probably  committed  the  worse  offense 
a  young  girl  can.'  Fifty-two  were  found  to  be  mental  defectives. 
A  test  recently  made  of  one  hundred  girls  taken  at  random  from  the 
New  York  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene,  established  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr-,  showed 
that  all  were  apparently  feeble-minded.  Their  average  mental  age 
was  ten  and  five-tenths  years.  Out  of  300  women  examined  by  the 
Massachusetts  Vice  Commission  only  six  were  found  to  have  ordi- 
nary intelligence."4 

It  is  apparent  in  view  of  these  facts  that  feeble-mindedness,  the 
social  evil,  and  the  problems  of  crime  are  very  closely  intertwined. 
Feeble-mindedness  is  hereditary  and  whatever  measures  are  taken 
to  control  crime  and  the  social  evil  we  must  not  overlook  one  of  the 
fundamental  contributory  causes.  It  becomes  an  obligation  of  some 
agency  within  the  State  to  locate  and  handle  the  feeble-minded  in- 
dividuals thereby  protecting  them  and  society  from  the  evil  effects 
of  the  mental  defectives. 

At  the  present  time  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
have  good  opportunities  in  helping  to  locate  feeble-minded  individuals 
and  in  suggesting  to  the  parents  and  to  the  state  authorities,  when 
advisable,  facts  concerning  these  individuals.  It  is  far  better  to 
know  these  individuals  and  train  them  while  they  are  young  than  to 
let  them  become  criminals  of  the  State.  We  need  persons  trained 
in  psychology  who  will  work  in  connection  with  the  schools  and  the 
physicians  of  the  different  counties  to  locate  and  train  these  mental 
defectives.  ISTo  amount  of  ordinary  educational  procedure  will  be 
sufficient.  We  must  have  specialists  who  can  handle  these  special 
children  and  when  necessary  send  them  to  institutions  for  mental 
defectives  or  later  they  will  be  found  in  our  institutions  for  criminals. 

4  Phelan,  Readings  in  Rural  Sociology,  1922,  p.  205. 


FOLLOW  UP  WORK:  NEW  WORK  BEGUN  BY  EAST 
CAROLINA    TEACHERS   COLLEGE 

Miriam  MAcFadyen 

My  work  was  to  visit  the  members  of  last  year's  graduating  class 
for  two  purposes. 

Aim: 

First.  To  help  them  get  started  right,  for  habits  formed  the  first 
year  would  probably  remain  with  them  throughout  their  teaching 
experience.  Second.  To  discover  any  weak  points  in  this  class,  so 
that  we  at  the  college  might  strengthen  the  present  graduating  class 
so  that  it  would  not  show  the  same  weakness. 

Location  of  Class  for  1921  and  1922. 

No.  doing  Primary  work  53 

No.  doing  Grammar  grade  work  24 
No.  doing  both  Primary  and  Grammar  grade  work  5 
No.  doing  both  Grammar  grade  and  High  School 

work  2 

No.  attending  College  2 

No.  married  2 


Total 

No.  Teaching  84. 

88 

No.  teaching 

in  1  teacher  school 

2 

"           " 

"  2 

13] 

"           " 

"  3 

85 

"           " 

2  grades 

18 

"           " 

1 

43 

Total  84 

No.  teaching  in  N.  C.  82 

Before  the  girls  left  school,  last  year,  Mr.  Wright  met  with  the 
class  and  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to  have  a  member  of  the 
faculty  visit  them  during  the  coming  year.  He  told  them  I  was  to  do 
this  work  if  they  wished  it  done.  They  were  most  enthusiastic  over 
it  so  I  met  with  the  class  ancj  told  them  that  I  would  visit  them  as 
their  friend,  and  that  my  chief  object  would  be  to  see  that  they  stood 
better  in  their  schools  and  community,  after  my  visit  than  before. 

16  are  Principals.     22  are  Principals. 
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Way  received  by  girls: 

Of  the  82  girls  teaching  in  North  Carolina  I  have  visited  77  one 
or  more  times.  I  was  in  every  instance  received  in  a  most  delight- 
ful manner.  The  girls  acted  just  like  I  was  some  one  from  home 
and  I  believe  they  were  sincere,  for  superintendents  and  supervisors 
in  so  many  cases  told  me  how  the  girls  had  talked  about  and  looked  for- 
ward to  my  coming,  hoping  that  I  would  find  they  were  doing  every- 
thing just  as  we  here  at  the  school  would  have  them  do  it.  They 
asked  for  and  wanted  help  along  almost  every  line,  and  were  glad  to 
try  out  anything  suggested,  almost  invariably  writing  me  after- 
wards telling  me  that  they  had  acted  on  my  suggestion  and  what  an 
improvement  they  could  see. 

Way  received  by  Superintendents : 

By  the  superintendents  and  supervisors  I  was  always  treated  with 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  appreciation.  Many  said,  "Send  us  some 
more  teachers  just  like  the  ones  we  have."  Others  said,  "You  see  just 
how  things  are  here;  you  see  just  the  kind  of  teachers  we  need,  so 
please  select  us  some  from  your  next  year's  class." 

All  superintendents  wanted  teachers  of  strong  character,  and  teach- 
ers that  would  be  good  disciplinarians. 

Big  things  about  my  work: 

This  seemed  to  all  the  big  thing  about  my  work — keeping  the 
college  in  touch  with  actual  conditions  in  the  schools. 

Way  received  by  children: 

The  way  the  children  received  me  was  one  of  the  greatest  sur- 
prises and  pleasures  of  the  year.  They  knew  who  I  was  and  accepted 
me  as  such.  Nearly  always  I  would  observe  a  girl  teach  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon  I  would  teach  one  or  more  lessons  for  her. 
The  children  were  most  attentive  in  every  instance,  responding 
readily,  doing  their  best  to  do  what  was  asked  of  them,  and  always 
insisting  that  I  come  again  and  teach  some  more. 

How  girls  stand  socially : 

The  social  adjustment  shown  by  the  girls  is  truly  remarkable. 
Almost  invariably  they  have  been  able  to  take  their  proper  places  in 
the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  community,  and  are  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  homes.  This  is  true,  of  course,  in  a  much  less  degree 
of  the  girls  located  in  the  few  large  towns  of  the  state. 
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Current  events: 

Seeing  them  socially  I  have  been  surprised  at  their  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  current  events.  Few  read  a  newspaper,  and  then  usually 
only  the  social  column  or  personals. 

I  was  disappointed  in  this  for  I  had  hoped  they  had  gotten  the 
newspaper  habit  while  in  college. 

Vision: 

One  of  the  best  county  superintendents  in  the  state  said  to  me, 
"  'Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.'  Mr.  Wright  has  had 
the  vision,  the  girls  coming  from  your  school  have  had  it.  Keep  the 
light  before  them.  Don't  ask  me  how  it  is  done,  but  you  must  do  it. 
Don't  forget  it  in  this  transitional  period  of  the  school's  life." 

A  city  superintendent  said  "Your  girls  know  how  to  work  together. 
They  are  not  always  thinking  of  themselves,  but  of  the  good  of  the 
school." 

As  I  watched  and  listened  during  the  whole  year  I've  come  to  this 
conclusion :  that  the  one  thing  above  all  others  that  this  college  stands 
for  is  co-operation. 

Attitude: 

The  girls  have  done  remarkably  well  this  year  and  their  attitude 
toward  their  work  and  toward  all  those  in  higher  authority  is  wonder- 
fully good.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  respect  they  will  ever  be  surpassed 
by  another  class.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  visit  them. 

No  "teaching  failures": 

There  were  no  failures  when  it  came  to  teaching  as  such.  The 
causes  of  failures  were  two:  1,- social;  2,  disciplinary. 

The  social  failures  were  due  to  three  things  alone:  1.  automobile 
riding  at  night;  2.  going  with  high  school  boys ;  3.  lack  of  adjustment 
to  the  home  (boarding  place). 

Discipline :  ■ 

As  is  usual  with  beginners,  lack  of  control  of  their  children  was 
their  weakest  point. 

By  studying  the  things  given  below  many  girls  pulled  up  wonder- 
fully on  their  discipline. 

Good  discipline  depends  on  keeping  children  comfortable  and  busy 
and  leads  to  self  control  and  self  direction. 

Things  to  do : 

1.  Keep  room  well  ventilated  all  day.  See  that  every  child  is  out 
of  building  at  recess  and  that  windows  are  up. 
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2.  Give  children  definite  assignment  for  off  periods. 

3.  Three  minute  rest  periods  every  forty-five  minutes  or  every 
hour.      (Standing  to  sing  or  to  exercise.) 

4.  See  that  each  child  has  his  own  books.      (This  must  eliminate 
all  studying  together.) 

5.  Never  allow  but  one  child  to  be  excused  from  the  room  at  a 
time. 

6.  Keep  an  orderly  room. 

7.  Push  the  work  vigorously. 

The  one  thing  not  to  do! 

1.    Never  allow  an  interruption  of  any  kind  during  a  recitation. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  I  feel  that  the  following  is  a  correct  report 

of  the  kind  of  work  being  done  according  to  the  accepted  standards 

in  the  state:  10  girls  made  1  on  teaching;   14  made  2;   53  made 

3  and  4;  failures  5. 

Three  of  these  can  succeed  under  other  conditions  next  year. 

In  the  light  of  the  following  table  I  wish  to  ask,;  "What  is  the 

relation  to  discipline  of  ventilation,  of  rest  periods  and  of  definite 

assignments  for  off  periods. 

Excellent  on  Discipline 23 

Excellent  on  Ventilation 23 

Had  Rest  Periods 

Yes    4 

Sometimes 6 

None    13 

Gave  Definite  Assignment  for  off  Periods 

Yes    16 

No  7 

Every  girl  that  was  graded  Ex.  on  discipline  was  also  graded  Ex. 

on  ventilation. 

Every  girl  that  was  graded  Ex.  on  ventilation  also  received  Ex.  on 

discipline. 

Failures  on  Discipline    8 

Failures  on  Ventilation 8 

Had  no  rest  periods    8 

Gave  Definite  Assignment  for  off  Periods 

No  Assignment 3 

No  definite  Assignment 3 

Understood  Study  Next  Lesson 2 

Every  girl  that  received  "Failure"  on  discipline  received  the  same 

on  ventilation  and  vice  versa. 


A  STUDY  IN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Augusta   Woodward,    '22 

Of  the  many  courses  taken  in  this  College  no  course  has  meant 
more  to  the  Class  of  '22  than  the  course  in  Rural  Sociolgy.  Even 
though  a  large  number  of  the  class  was  reared  in  the  rural  districts, 
the  class  as  a  whole  was  very  ignorant  of  the  existing  conditions  in 
the  rural  sections  throughout  the  state. 

One  part  of  the  work  has  been  confined  primarily  to  the  rural 
schools.  As  a  text  book  for  this  work,  we  have  used  a  report  by  the 
State  Educational  Commission,  of  which  President  Robert  H. 
Wright  was  chairman. 

We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  rural  schools  as  they  are, 
what  has  been  done  to  improve  the  rural  situation  and  what  can  be 
done  to  make  the  rural  schools  meet  the  future  needs. 

It  becomes  my  peculiar  pleasure  to  submit  a  report  of  the  work 
done  in  this  course,  for  the  Senior  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

"The  average  person  thinks  of  the  rural  school  as  a  little  house, 
on  a  little  ground,  with  a  little  equipment,  where  a  little  teacher  at 
a  little  salary,  for  a  little  while,  teaches  little  children  little  things." 

The  value  of  a  school,  as  an  integrating  agent  in  rural  community 
life  lies  primarily  in  the  success  of  its  work  as  a  school.  JSTo  single 
institution  can  so  cheapen  rural  community  life  as  a  poor  school,  be- 
cause next  to  the  common  industry,  agriculture,  the  school  is  the  great- 
est mutual  interest.  Besides  doing  what  it  is  especially  directed  to 
do,  interpret  to  children  their  inheritance,  the  school  may  react  as  a 
unifying  agent  through  the  school  library,  the  annual  meeting,  the 
course  of  study,  the  social  activities  of  the  pupils,  cooperation  be- 
tween school  and  home,  through  being  the  leader  in,  or  at  least  host 
for,  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  community  meetings  and  through 
the  teacher's  sympathetic  voluntary  and  competent  promotion  of  the 
best  things. 

It  lies  without  saying  that  our  schools  have  failed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands in  the  past.  This  failure  has  been  and  is  still  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing: poorly  trained  teachers,  poor  buildings,  inadequate  equip- 
ment, short  school  terms,  poor  attendance,  and  ill  adapted  course  of 
study. 

The  report  by  the  State  Educational  Commission  states  that  of 
the  7,738  rural  school  houses  in  North  Carolina  in  1918,  60  per  cent, 
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or  4,643  were  one-room  schools;  28  per  cent,  or  2,167,  were  two-room 
schools,  7  per  cent,  or  541,  were  three-room  schools,  and  5  per  cent, 
or  387,  were  schools  of  four  or  more  rooms. 

It  should  be  held  in  mind  that  these  schools  were  mostly  built  at  a 
time  when  severe  economy  was  necessary.  Only  recently  has  it  been 
possible  to  give  weight  to  the  sanitary,  educational  and  social  require- 
ments of  a  good  rural  school.  Consequently,  a  majority  of  the  rural 
school  houses,  probably  three-fourths,  are  unsatisfactory.  Only  the 
newer  buildings,  those  erected  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  ap- 
proximate acceptable  standards. 

These  poor  buildings  are  poorly  equipped.  While  some  children 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  patent  desks  and  occasionally  of  patent  single 
desks,  others  quite  as  often  must  sit  six  weary  hours  a  day  at  home- 
made desks  and  sometimes  even  on  home-made  benches.  Home-made 
desks  and  benches  are  particularly  common  in  colored  schools.  Sel- 
dom are  there  adequate  provisions  for  drinking  water,  or  for  the 
washing  of  hands  and  face,  to  say  nothing  of  adequate  toilet  facilities. 
At  present,  taking  the  rural  schools  as  a  whole,  probably  less  than 
60  per  cent  have  adequate  toilet  provisions,  and  probably  half  of  the 
out  houses  are  dilapidated,  disreputable,  and  filthy  beyond  belief. 

Good  teachers  are  able  to  overcome,  partly,  even  such  great  handi- 
caps as  those  mentioned  above.  The  hope  of  a  state  lies,  therefore, 
fundamentally  in  its  teachers. 

If  its  teachers  are  superior,  the  work  of  the  schools,  even  under 
adverse  conditions,  may  be  fairly  satisfactory.  If,  however,  its 
teachers  as  a  body  are  ill  prepared  and  inexperienced,  then  a  state 
has  little  reason  to  expect  efficiency  from  the  school.  What  is  the 
preparation  and  experience  of  our  teachers  ?  The  following  report 
was  given  by  the  State  Educational  Commission : 

PREPARATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 

NUMBER  PEE   CEXT 

Elementary  580  6.5 

Part  High  School   2,418  27.1 

Full  High  School       1,613  18.1 

Part  Normal  School  324  3.6 

Full  Normal  School   565  6.3 

One  Year  College   907  10.2 

Two  Year  College  827  9.2 

Three  Year  College    488  5.5 

Full  College  or  More    773  8.9 

Unclassified  and  Unknown 397  4.5 
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Our  teachers  are  likewise  inexperienced.  Of  the  white  teachers 
reporting,  a  half  have  served  less  than  five  years,  a  fourth  between 
five  and  nine  years,  and  a  fourth  have  been  in  schools  ten  years  or 
more.  Rural  teachers  are  less  experienced  than  city  teachers.  Of 
the  rural  teachers  reporting,  54  per  cent  have  taught  less  than  five 
years,  and  20  per  cent  were  in  their  first  year,  whereas  in  the 
specially  chartered  districts,  only  36  per  cent  have  served  less  than 
five  years  and  only  eight  per  cent  were  teaching  for  the  first  time. 
Colored  teachers  are  somewhat  more  experienced  than  white  teachers, 
and  yet  11  per  cent  of  those  reporting  were  beginners. 

Our  teachers  are  alsQ  extremely  mobile,  that  is,  they  move  freely 
from  school  to  school.  As  a  result  they  are  seldom  anchored  at  one 
place  long  enough  to  know  either  pupils  or  parents,  or  to  become 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  community.  For  example,  in 
North  Carolina  in  1918,  52  per  cent  of  all  white  teachers  reporting 
were  in  new  positions  which  means,  with  only  18  per  cent  of  them  be- 
ginners, that  approximately  42  per  cent  of  all  old  teachers  had  taken 
new  positions  in  1918-19.  Rural  schools  as  usual  suffer  most. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  reporting  were  in  new  fields, 
so  that  with  only  20  per  cent  of  them  beginners,  approximately  44 
per  cent  of  the  old  teachers  must  have  shifted  as  compared  with  ap- 
proximately 35  per  cent  in  the  cities.  It  is  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  all  white  teachers  have  been  in  their  present 
positions  five  years  or  more.  Colored  teachers  appear  to  move  a 
little  less  frequently. 

There  are  three  obvious  reasons  why  approximately  half  of  the 
high  school  teachers  and  four-fifths  of  the  elementary  teachers  are  un- 
prepared, and  why  the  teaching  body  as  a  whole  is  inexperienced  and 
unstable.  The  prime  reason  is  the  low  salaries  paid.  The  teachers' 
salaries  have  been  low  everywhere,  but  those  in  our  state  have  for 
years  been  almost  the  very  lowest  in  the  United  States.  Even  as 
late  as  1917-18,  the  average  annual  salary  of  rural  white  teachers 
was  only  $276,  and  a  rural  colored  teacher  $140.  At  the  same  time 
city  white  teachers  received  annually  on  the  average  only  $532,  and 
city  colored  teachers  $276.  Even  at  these  salaries,  teaching  to  some 
was  undoubtedly  a  serious  business,  but  for  the  great  majority  it 
was  merely  a  makeshift,  to  be  followed  until  something  more  de- 
sirable presented  itself. 

We  have  been  engaged  thus  far  in  describing  the  schools  as  they 
are ;  but  let  us  turn  aside  from  this  and  consider  the  things  that  have 
been  done  to  improve  conditions. 
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Brief  mention  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  things  that  have  helped 
toward  improving  the  school  conditions.  We  may  say  that  one  of 
these  is  the  organization  of  various  clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  and  even 
for  the  parents.  Through  such  clubs  as  the  corn  and  tomato  clubs 
for  the  young  folk,  the  "Betterment  Association  for  Women,"  "The 
Farmers'  Union,"  and  others,  the  schools  have  directly  or  indirectly 
brought  about  improved  conditions.  Such  organizations  help  the 
community  folk  to  live  on  better  terms  with  each  other.  The  social 
side  of  the  country  folk  being  of  much  importance,  the  schools  are 
offering  amusements  of  various  types,  as:  athletic  stunts,  public 
parties,  plays,  speakers,  school  programs  in  which  the  children  do 
the  entertaining,  demonstrations  perhaps  by  the  county  demonstra- 
tion agent,  and  one  of  the  most  educational  and  popular  is  moving 
picture  apparatus.  These  types  of  amusements  mentioned  above 
may  be  the  direct  result  of  the  local  community,  but  we  must  not  for-, 
get  that  our  county  and  state  are  each  doing  much  to  aid  the  school 
situation.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  building  better  schools  and  roads.  The  consolidated 
school  just  at  this  time  is  proving  to  be  successful  and  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  people  throughout  our  state. 

Pitt  County,  as  well  as  many  other  counties  in  the  state,  has  made 
much  progress  in  the  improvement  of  her  schools  during  the  past 
five  years. 

In  1917  there  were  84  schools  in  Pitt  County.  Today  there  are  57. 

The  average  training  of  the  rural  teachers  in  Pitt  County  is  1.3 
years  of  normal  or  college  work. 

In  order  to  train  teachers  while  in  service  the  County  requires  the 
observation  of  teaching  in  the  group  center  schools  followed  by  round 
table  discussions  of  the  work  observed ;  one  study  course  each  school 
term ;  school  visits  of  the  superintendent  and  supervisor  followed  by 
a  personal  conference  with  the  teachers;  miscellaneous  papers  from 
the  superintendent  and  supervisor  suggesting  means  of  improvement 
in  methods  and  administration ;  references  and  method  books  recom- 
mended to  the  teachers  and  loaned  them  from  the  Memorial  Library ; 
university  correspondence  courses.  Two  educational  magazines, 
North  Carolina  Education,  and  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary 
Plans,  are  sent  to  each  school. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  every  teacher  in  Pitt  County  in 
the  future  shall  be  an  Elementary  B  Certificate  and  high  school  grad- 
uation, while  those  in  the  consolidated  schools  shall  have  a  two  year 
normal  course  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 
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The  following  shows  improvements  made  in  schools  of  Pitt  County 

during  the  last  five  years : 

1917  1922 

Value  of  school  property $175,960  $414,221.00 

Number  of  schools   84  57 

Number  of  one-teacher  schools  55  21 

Number  of  teachers   151  167 

Average  length  of  school  term 106  130 

Number  of  school  trucks   (auto) 0  22 

Number  of  children  transported    0  824 

Average  salary  of  teachers $47.00  $85.00 

The  change  in  the  certification  of  teachers  has  meant  much  to  the 
schools.  Prior  to  1917  there  were  237  gateways  to  teaching.  Cer- 
tificates were  issued  by  100  county  superintendents,  136  superin- 
tendents of  specially  chartered  districts,  and  by  state  board  of  ex- 
aminers ;  and  of  course,  there  were  as  many  standards  as  there  were 
certificating  bodies. 

The  law  of  1917  gave  the  state  board  of  examiners  and  institute 
conductors  control  of  all  certificates  above  second  and  third  grade, 
and  the  county  superintendents  control  of  all  certificates  below  the 
second  and  third  grade. 

The  new  certification  scheme  is  thus  founded  on  well  accepted 
principles,  and  is  destined  to  exert  a  profound  influence  for  good. 
In  the  first  place,  it  sets  before  the  people  the  academic  and  profes- 
sional preparation  needed  by  each  kind  of  well-trained  teacher.  To 
teachers  themselves  it  makes  clear  the  specific  preparation  required 
to  secure  a  given  certificate.  Prospective  teachers,  expecting  to  enter 
the  elementary  schools,  will  no  longer  study  methods  of  teaching  high 
school  subjects,  but  will  focus  their  attention  on  the  academic  and 
professional  subjects  prescribed  for  the  particular  elementary  certi- 
ficate which  they  desire  similarly  with  prospective  high  school  teach- 
ers. Finally,  the  scheme  incidentally  points  the  way  for  both  pub- 
lic and  private  teacher  training  institutions.  This  means  that  we 
are  to  have  better  trained  teachers  in  our  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina. 

Progress  of  the  schools  of  North  Carolina,  as  stated  by  the  State 
Educational  Commission,  depends  upon  two  factors:  (1)  "the  will- 
ingness of  the  people  to  look  at  the  problem  in  a  large  way,  con- 
sidering it  not  from  the  selfish  standpoint  of  a  single  district,  or 
even  a  county,  but  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  as  a 
whole;  (2)  the  willingness  of  the  pepole  to  pay,  up  to  the  measure 
of  their  actual  ability,  for  the  improvements  that  have  been  recom- 
mended." 
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The  State  of  North.  Carolina  is  a  unit.  In  the  long  run  what  is 
best  for  the  whole  state  will  have  been  best  for  its  component  parts. 
For  many  years,  general  state-wide  improvement  could  hardly  have 
been  effected;  separate  steps  had  therefore  to  be  taken,  a  step  in 
advance  here,  and  another  there.  There  has  been  so  much  special 
legislation  that  the  state  is  educationally  broken  up  in  ways  that 
practically  prevent  harmonious  or  uniform  state-wide  progress.  In 
consequence,  our  present  conditions  are  irregular  and  at  the  same 
time  unfair.  The  time  has  come  when,  without  unduly  disturbing 
what  has  been  anywhere  accomplished,  conditions  should  be  estab- 
lished which  will  make  it  possible  not  only  for  progressive  communi- 
ties to  advance  still  further,  but  for  backward  communities  to  join 
them  at  the  front.  Are  the  people  of  North  Carolina  so  in  earnest 
that  a  combined  movement  of  this  kind  is  practicable  ? 

If  so,  after  securing  appropriate  legislation,  what  can  be  accom- 
plished becomes  largely  a  question  of  money.  Education  is  not 
cheap.  It  is  expensive  and  is  every  day  becoming  more  expensive. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  education  is  the  most  profitable  in- 
vestment that  a  state  can  make.  Wealth  flows  into  the  state  where 
the  tax  rate  for  education  is  rarely  low.  "Too  poor  to  maintain 
schools"  cries  out  one  of  the  greatest  of  North  Carolina's  sons,  "the 
man  who  says  it  is  the  perpetuator  of  poverty.  It  is  the  doctrine 
that  keeps  us  poor.  It  has  driven  more  men  and  more  wealth  from 
the  state  and  kept  more  away  than  any  other  doctrine." 

This  suggestion  involves  large  expenditures,  but  the  state  can  afford 
them.  As  our  educational  facilities  develop  our  wealth  will  increase ; 
we  shall  be  able  to  spend  even  more  in  training  the  children  of  the 
state.  Breaking  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  we  shall 
have  started  a  beneficent  circle  of  intelligence  and  efficiency. 


PITT  COUNTY  COMMENCEMENT 

Cleona  Minshew,  '22 

Pitt  County  School  Commencement  was  held  at  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College,  April  3,  1922.  This  is  the  first  time  a  county  com- 
mencement program  has  been  held  in  Pitt  County.  P.  G.  Fitzgerald, 
County  Superintendent  and  Miss  Maysie  Southall,  rural  supervisor, 
and  Rev.  S.  K.  Phillips,  representatives  of  the  Rotary  Club,  worked 
very  hard  to  present  a  program  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  am- 
bitious work  of  each  school.  Literary  and  athletic  contests  were 
held  for  the  school  children  and  a  public  meeting  for  the  people. 

There  were  four  phases  of  life  to  be  considered,  namely — social, 
physical,  mental  and  religious.  In  planning  this  program  special 
effort  was  made  to  appeal  to  the  social,  physical  and  mental  side  of 
the  child's  life.  The  program  in  the  auditorium,  consisting  of  special 
music  by  the  orchestra,  community  singing  led  by  J.  H.  Rose  and 
the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  day's  event,  Governor  Morri- 
son's address,  appealed  to  the  social  side  of  life.  The  little  folks 
were  not  forgotten  either,  because  games  of  various  kinds  were 
planned  to  be  played  on  the  campus  of  the  college.  The  literary 
contests  certainly  demanded  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
children  and  judges.  Every  one  who  saw  the  athletic  contests  knows 
how  much  physical  exertion  was  put  forth  by  all  the  contestants. 

To  make  the  commencement  a  success  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
paration for  the  contests  was  necessary.  At  the  first  mention  of 
having  these  contests  all  the  schools  of  the  county  became  enthusiastic 
and  were  greatly  interested  in  seeing  their  school  win,  so  they  at 
once  began  practicing  and  preparing  for  the  contest. 

The  literary  contests  were  held  in  the  administration  building  in 
the  morning  while  the  Governor  was  speaking.  Every  school  in  the 
county  was  expected  to  have  one  representative  for  each  subject.  The 
most  essential  subjects  of  each  respective  grade  were  chosen  for  the 
contest.  There  were  575  children  who  entered  the  contest,  and 
about  the  same  number  who  registered  for  second  place.  Reading, 
the  most  essential  subject,  was  held  for  all  the  grades  I-III;  phonics, 
grade  I;  writing,  grades  II-III;  arithmetic,  grades  IV- VII;  lan- 
guage, grade  IV;  hygiene,  grade  V;  geography,  grade  VI;  history, 
grade  VII.  After  these  contests  a  county  spelling  contest  was  held 
in  which  grades  IV- VII  took  part.     The  main  purpose  of  this  con- 
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test  was  to  find  out  who  the  contestant  would  be  to  go  to  the  spelling 
contest  held  in  Kaleigh  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  schools  received  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Teachers  College 
faculty,  Greenville  city  school's  faculty,  the  Kiwanis  and  Rotary 
Clubs,  to  make  the  day  a  success.  The  judges  in  each  contest  were 
selected  from  the  faculties  of  the  Teachers  College  and  Greenville 
city  schools,  as  neither  school  entered  the  contest. 

As  in  every  contest,  there  were  certain  rules  which  every  one  had 
to  abide  by.  They  were:  1.  The  contests  were  open  to  all  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  first  seven  grades  of  all  the  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

2.  The  secretary  was  not  allowed  to  enter  any  child's  name  who 
had  not  been  filed  by  his  or  her  teacher  before  March  23. 

3.  Each  contestant  received  his  number  from  the  secretary  be- 
fore entering  the  room  for  the  contest,  as  no  name  was  allowed  on  the 
papers. 

4.  No  contestant  was  allowed  to  enter  the  class  room  after  the 
time  scheduled  for  the  class  to  begin. 

5.  All  papers  were  taken  up  promptly  at  the  close  of  each  period 
regardless  of  whether  the  pupils  had  finished  or  not. 

6.  Each  pupil  had  to  make  his  own  interpretation  of  the  ques- 
tions. Care  was  taken  to  make  clear,  definite  requirements  in  order 
to  make  a  fair  test  of  what  a  pupil  could  do  in  the  given  time. 

1.  Winners  in  the  contests  were  awarded  as  follows: 

1st  place  blue  ribbon  5  points 

2nd  place  red  ribbon  3  points 

3rd  place  white  ribbon  1  point 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Greenville  gave  the  school  winning  the  highest 
number  of  points  in  the  literary  contest  a  silver  cup,  suitably  en- 
graved, to  be  kept  by  the  school  as  permanent  property. 

By  the  time  the  literary  contests  and  the  public  speaking  were 
over  everybody  felt  like  eating.  Groups  brought  their  own  picnic 
dinners.  Most  of  the  people  went  to  the  fair  grounds  to  eat  their 
lunch. 

The  athletic  contests  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  as  a  part  of  its  year's  work  in  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls. 
In  order  to  decide  who  the  contestants  were  to  be,  an  elimination 
contest  was  held  in  each  individual  school  to  determine  the  winning 
team.  A  preliminary  contest  was  held  in  the  group  center  schools 
to  which  the  schools  belonged,  to  determine  the  representative  who 
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would  represent  the  school  of  that  center  in  the  final  contest.  Win- 
ners in  the  group  contests  met  at  Greenville  on  the  Fair  Grounds 
Monday  afternoon,  April  3,  to  decide  the  best  athlete  in  the  county. 

All  boys  and  girls  were  divided  into  two  classes.  Each  school 
was  allowed  to  enter  one  boy  and  girl  4  ft.  10  inches  and  all  under, 
and  one  boy  and  girl  4  ft.  10  inches  and  all  over  for  each  event.  The 
events  for  the  contest  were  as  follows : 

Boys:  50  yard  dash;  100  yard  dash;  220  yard  dash;  440  yard 
dash;  400  yard  relay  race;  800  yard  relay  race;  chin  the  bar  con- 
test; sack  race;  wheel-barrow  race;  standing  broad  jump;  running 
broad  jump;  running  high  jump;  baseball  throw. 

Girls:  25  yard  dash;  50  yard  dash;  200  yard  relay  race;  sack 
race;  potato  race;  baseball  throw. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  all  winners  of  the  first  place ;  ribbons  to  all 
winners  of  second  place ;  and  the  school  winning  the  highest  number  of 
points  was  awarded  a  silver  cup,  suitably  engraved,  to  be  its  perma- 
nent property. 

The  county  commencement  was  of  great  value  to  the  school  and 
community,  in  that  it  called  for  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the 
people,  and  created  a  much  broader  interest  in  the  school  and  com- 
munity work.  The  literary  and  athletic  contests  not  only  inspired 
the  children  to  take  greater  interest  in  their  school  activities,  but  the 
contests  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  help  develop  the  bodies  of  the 
boys  and  girls  both  mentally  and  physically. 
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EDITORIALS 

From  the  Student  Editors 

Once  again  the  Senior  class  takes  charge  of  the  Quarterly  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  each  Senior  class  beginning  with  1914.  Every 
member  of  the  class  a  contributor  was  the  goal  set  with  the  first  issue. 
The  goal  is  reached  in  this,  the  third  issue  of  the  year,  except  that 
the  group  composing  the  section  that  willj  get  their  diplomas  in  Au- 
gust has  been  reserved  to  carry  on  the  editorial  work  during  the  sum- 
mer term. 

The  faculty  editor  each  spring  drops  into  the  background,  listens 
to  all  suggestions,  acts  as  advisor  to  the  student-editors  and  class 
committees,  but  throws  the  responsibility  upon  them,  and  when 
"copy"  comes  in  she  becomes  an  animated,  automatic  blue  pencil. 
Not  only  the  editorial  departments  are  given  over  to  the  Seniors  but 
practically  the  entire  magazine  except  a  few  articles.  The  student 
editors  have  the  privilege  of  wielding  the  blue  pencil  over  their 
classmates  and  judging  all  material  sent  in. 

A  number  of  pages  are  set  aside  for  the  class  to  have  for  themselves, 
letting  the  public  see  them  as  they  see  each  other,  both  in  pictures 
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and  in  word  pictures.  A  number  of  the  activities  they  have  been  in- 
terested in  are  given  from  the  point  of  view  of  Seniors,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  editors  tell  their  classmates  something  of  what  it  means 
to  be  an  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  and  one  girl  lets  them  peep  into 
the  joys  of  serving  banquets  to  the  banqueters  of  the  town. 

Examine  the  entire  number  carefully  and  see  what  they  have  done. 
Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  Eeviews.  The  Seniors  examined 
carefully  bulletins  and  educational  magazines,  selecting  those  that 
appeal  to  them,  and  then  each  one  made  a  careful  study  of  the  one 
she  chose  and  gives  herein  a  digest  of  it.  These  cover  quite  a  range 
of  educational  news  and  reports  of  interesting  and  progressive  ac- 
tivities. Among  "Suggestions,"  as  well  as  elsewhere,  will  be  found 
ideas  that  the  Seniors  have  gathered  from  their  classes,  or  have  car- 
ried out  themselves  and,  wish  to  pass  on  to  others.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  mere  device  for  putting  across  a  principle,  again  it  is  the  principle 
as  she  sees  it,  or  again  it  is  an  outline  sketch  of  a  course  that  has 
appealed  especially  to  the  contributor. 

The  Senior  number,  in  short,  means  that  the  Seniors  speak  for 
themselves. 

"What  does  it  mean  to  be  student  editor  of  the  Quarterly?" 
What  do  we  on  the  staff  get  out  of  it  ?  We  cannot  yet  say  fully,  for 
we  realize  that  we  do  not  yet  fully  know.  We  can  safely  tell  the 
other  members  of  the  class  that  it  is  ours  to  gain  and  theirs  to  lose. 
It  has  meant  work,  for  many  a  time  while  others  were  loafing  and 
playing  we  were  working,  but  we  had  a  vague  feeling  that  it  was  a 
privilege  to  do  the  work,  and  that  we  were  doing  something  that  would 
mean  much  to  us  later,  just  what  it  is  difficult  to  say.  We  say  it 
more  in  detail  to  our  classmates  in  the  last  pages. 

C.  M.  B. 


Influence  of  the  Motto 

The  influence  of  the  College  motto,  "To  serve,"  has  its  far-reach- 
ing effect  upon  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it.  "To  serve"  is  shown 
at  all  times  by  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  and  the  President  toward 
the  students.  As  we  see  it,  this  school  stands  for  only  service.  And 
we  believe  that  the  students  in  order  to  fit  into  the  school  life,  have 
to  have  the  same  spirit  of  service.  What  the  school  stands  for  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  those  who  go  out  from  the  institution.  We 
hope  that  this  same  spirit  of  service  will  be  met  with,  wherever  the 
college  girls  go  "To  serve." 

C.  M.  B. 
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One  Secret  of  Success  as  Teachers 

The  work  done  in  practice  teaching  in  the  Model  School  contrib- 
utes more  to  the  future  success  of  young  teachers  than  one  can  real- 
ize. This  question  has  been  asked  by  students  of  other  institutions : 
"Why  do  we,  of  standard  colleges,  have  difficulty  in  securing  posi- 
tions, while  the  graduates  of  the  Teachers  College  are  so  much  in 
demand  ?"  Superintendents  of  the  schools  are  looking  for  Teachers 
College  students.     Why?     This  can  be  readily  explained. 

The  girls,  who  attend  the  Teachers  College,  are  required,  before 
receiving  their  diplomas,  to  do  three  months'  practice  teaching  in  the 
Model  School.  This  teaching  is  done  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  group  of  well-trained,  experienced,  critic  teachers ;  the  girls 
though  planning  their  own  work,  and  their  own  methods  of  presen- 
tation, do  their  work  under  the  supervision  of  critic  teachers  who 
serve  as  guides  and  counsellors  to  the  young  teachers. 

The  greatest  contribution,  however,  lies,  not  in  the  supervised  work, 
but  in  the  actual  experience  of  teaching.  By  this,  the  young  teachers 
will  be  more  able  to  cope  with  the  problems  which  they  will  meet  in 
their  own  schoolrooms.  The  Model  School  gives  the  young  teachers 
practice  in  handling  children,  both  in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  play- 
ground. They  see,  and  are  in  direct  contact  with  a  well  organized 
and  carefully  systematized  plan  of  school  work,  well  worked  out 
schedules,  and  the  best  possible  presentation  of  work.  Contact  with 
and  practice  in  formulating  such  plans  and  carrying  out  the  presen- 
tations of  the  work,  in  a  similar  manner,  prepare  the  young  teachers 
for  the  future  organization  of  their  own  work. 

Though  the  Model  School  offers  many  contributions  to  the  future 
success  of  young  teachers,  these  two,  supervised  work  and  actual  ex- 
perience, are,  in  our  estimation,  the  most  vital. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  two  and  a  third  years  spent  in  the 
classrooms  where  every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  education  as  well  as 
a  teacher  of  a  special  subject,  courses  in  pedagogy,  child  study,  and 
kindred  subjects  make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  the  work  in  the  Model 
School. 

We  go  out  having  had  a  chance  to  put  our  principles  to  work 

T.  S. 


Who's  What  in  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers  College 

The  launching  of  the  four  year  college  course  and  the  adjustments 
needed  has  caused  more  problems  than  any  one  thing  else  this  year. 
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The  number  is  surprising.  Those  in  the  college  classes  wondered  as 
they  came  last  fall,  just  what  their  reception  by  the  other  classes 
would  be.  Would  the  normal  school  students  consider  them  a  neces- 
sary evil  or  would  they  gladly  welcome  them  into  their  college  home  ? 
If  they  had  only  known  the  college  spirit  existing  here,  there  would 
have  been  no  doubt  in  their  minds,  for  how  could  our  college  spirit 
be  any  other  than  the  open  minded  attitude  toward  all  who  wish 
to  come  and  prepare  for  teaching?  The  high  school  classes,  which 
are  admitted  only  because  of  the  scarcity  of  standard  high  schools 
throughout  the  state  know  not  how  long  it  will  be  before  they  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  college  curriculum.  It  now  seems  a  question  of  only  a 
few  years  since  standard  high  schools  will  soon  be  in  reach  of  every- 
body. The  normal  students  who  have  so  far  enjoyed  the  names  of 
Junior  and  Senior,  wonder  how  long  they  will  be  allowed  to  retain 
these  names.  When  the  time  comes  when  there  will  be  two  classes, 
one  a  four  year  class  and  the  other  a  two  year  class,  which  will  of 
necessity  be  soon,  which  will  be  Senior  ?  What  will  the  new  names 
of  the  others  be  ?  These  are  problems  which  seem  trivial  but  that  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  thought  and  consideration  in  order  to  solve  them 
satisfactorily.  Whatever  pangs  the  old  classes  may  feel  by  being 
chased  into  oblivion  or  having  the  dignified  "Junior"  and  "Senior" 
snatched  from  them,  they  all  heartily  welcome  the  college  classes  into 
their  midst. 

After  all,  there  is  no  barrier  existing  between  the  old  classes  and 
the  new  classes.  This  spirit  of  oneness  was  helped  by  the  necessity 
of  the  college  classes  taking  some  subjects  with  the  normal  students. 
This  made  them  feel  more  than  ever  that  they  had  much  in  common 
and  were  all  working  toward  the  same  big  goal. 

A.  H.  F. 


Other  Problems  of  Readjustment 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  students  are  now  allowed  to  elect  sub- 
jects, another  problem  of  this  year  was  making  out  a  workable  sched- 
ule. Several  temporary  schedules  had  to  be  tried  out  before  the 
eternal  cry,  "I  have  a  conflict,"  ceased  and  was  heard  no  more.  The 
schedule1  became  a  permanent  one  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  how- 
ever, and  everyone  settled  down  to  the  grind  of  work  in  a  more  or 
less  cheerful  mood. 

The  changing  of  the  school's  name  made  problems  which  have  been 
dealt  with  in  a  previous  issue. 
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Even  though  this  year  has  witnessed  many  changes  for  us,  the  ad- 
justments are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  work  never  lag- 
ging a  moment.  Some  phases  of  adjustment  requiring  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought  cannot  ba  made  at  once.  Consequently,  there  are 
some  problems  still  in  the  thrashing  process.  We  believe  that  by  the 
next  year  the  college  will  be  fully  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions. 

A.    H.    F. 


Yancey  T.  Ormond 

In  the  death  of  Yancey  T.  Ormond,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  the  beginning  of  the  school,  and  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  ever  since  the  death  of  Governor  Jarvis,  the 
college  has  lost  one  of  its  strongest  friends  and  supporters,  one  who 
knew  the  spirit  of  the  school,  followed  every  step  in  its  history,  un- 
derstood all  its  problems,  and  one  who  has  helped  shape  the  policies 
from  the  beginning.  Last  fall  he  made  a  talk  to  the  students  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  in  that  heart  to  heart 
talk  he  let  them  peep  into  the  heart  of  the  school  as  they  could  never 
have  seen  it  from  any  other. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  when  the  question  came  before 
that  body  to  be  settled.  He  caught  the  vision  of  the  school  from 
Mr.  Ragsdale,  had  faith  in  it  from  then,  and  worked  untiringly*  for 
it,  first  helping  to  get  the  bill  through  the  legislature  and  later  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  never  once  letting  the  work  go. 
He  had  never  missed  a  meeting  of  the  board  or  of  the  executive 
committee  until  this  year.  He  was  on  every  building  committee. 
He  said  that  he  had  helped  engineer  all  the  material  plans  for  the 
school,  and  had  been  willing  to  trust  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  to 
the  president. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Quarterly  for  the  fall  of  1919  which  reviewed 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  school  Mr.  Ormond  gave  a  survey  of  the 
school  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  had  been  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  during  the  whole  history  of  the  school. 

In  that  article  he  says  that  all  institutions  are  the  projections  of 
men,  of  personalities,  and  tells  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Ragsdale  and 
Governor  Jarvis  and  speaks  with  appreciation  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  president  of  the  school  in  carrying  out  the  dreams 
and  visions  of  these  two  men.  Those  who  know  the  inside  history 
of  the  school  add  the  name  of  Ormond  to  these. 


SUGGESTIONS 

"Little  Greenville" 

The  project  worked  out  by  the  Senior  Class  of  this  year  in  the 
Primary  Methods  course  was  the  building  of  a  miniature  town. 

This  project  was  selected  because  it  is  one  that  rightly  used  can  be 
of  great  value  to  the  primary  children.  It  may  furnish  them  much 
interesting  and  purposeful  classwork  and  seatwork.  It  appeals  to 
certain  instincts  and  creates  in  children  a  greater  interest  in  all  the 
school  work  which  is  required  of  them. 

This  miniature  town  was  made  up  of  seven  buildings,  a  drug 
store,  meat  market,  furniture  store,  grocery  store,  ladies  ready-to- 
wear  store,  men's  clothing  store,  and  a  United  States  postoffice.  The 
names  of  the  stores  were  in  large  letters  across  the  fronts  of  each 
building.  The  names  used  were  taken  from  the  stores  in  Green- 
ville, and  for  this  reason  the  town  was  called  "Little  Greenville." 

The  first  steps  that  were  taken  in  the  preparation  for  building 
"Little  Greenville"  were  the  division  of  the  class  into  groups,  and  the 
assignment  of  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  by  each. 

Each  group  of  girls  was  responsible  for  the  building  and  fur- 
nishing of  one  store. 

The  stores  and  furnishings  of  course  were  made  on  a  very  small 
scale,  but  as  accurate  and  as  nearly  like  the  real  store  as  possible. 
The  stores  were  about  3'  x  4',  just  the  size  for  children  to  work  on 
and  be  interested  in.  Although  to  them,  making  the  stores  would 
seem  play  it  has  a  more  serious  purpose. 

The  material  to  be  used  in  handwork  of  this  type  should  not  be 
expensive.  Free  and  waste  material  may  be  used,  one  of  the  main 
values  of  this  work  being  the  opportunity  it  offers  for  initiative  in 
using  material  at  hand.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work  the  class  was 
instructed  not  to  spend  any  money,  if  possible. 

With  the  above  instructions  everybody  went  to  work  and  gathered 
inexpensive  and  free  material,  out  of  which  the  stores  were  con- 
structed. 

The  only  expense  was  the  paint  that  was  used  in  painting  the  build- 
ings, and  this  did  not  amount  to  very  much. 

After  the  material  was  gathered  together  each  girl  took  great  de- 
light in  building  and  furnishing  the  stores.     Each  person  was  held 
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responsible  for  some  article  to  put  in  the  store  which  she  was  work- 
ing on. 

With  the  hearty  cooperation  of  each  girl,  every  group  soon  had  its 
little  store  completed.  Then  they  were  brought  together  and  ar- 
ranged around  a  town  square  to  represent  the  main  business  section 
of  Greenville. 

"Little  Greenville"  was  kept  at  the  college  for  a  short  time,  so 
that  all  the  students  might  visit  it,  then  it  was  taken  to  the  Model 
School  and  presented  to  the  children  of  the  primary  grades  for  their 
own  use. 

There  are  many  values  to  the  primary  grades  which  are  derived 
from  this  type  of  project.  First  of  all  it  is  in  the  children's  world. 
That  is,  it  is  something  which  they  are  interested  in,  and  is  not  be- 
yond their  knowledge  and  ability.  The  planning  of  such  a  project, 
necessitates  close  observation  of  the  real  stores  in  the  community, 
and  many  worth-while  language,  geography,  and  arithmetic  lessons 
may  grow  out  of  this. 

While  the  stores  are  being  erected  there  is  opportunity  for  much 
class  work  and  purposeful  seatwork  that  the  children  would  be  in- 
terested in.  The  work  may  be  correlated  with  practically  all  the 
subjects  of  the  primary  grades.  For  instance,  the  children  at  their 
drawing  period  would  take  great  delight  in  making  articles  to  put  in- 
to the  store.  Number  work  may  grow  out  of  measuring  boards  to  be 
used  for  building  the  store,  and  making  furniture,  such  as  chairs, 
tables,  shelves  and  counters. 

Through  a  study  of  the  stores  in  the  community  the  children  learn 
that  they  are  dependent  upon  other  people  for  the  supply  of  their 
daily  needs  and  comforts.  They  are  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  are  under  obligations  to  others.  They  become  interested 
in  the  sources  of  products  that  are  for  sale  in  stores.  This  later 
leads  to  interest  in  a  more  serious  study  of  articles  to  make  them 
usable  by  manufacturing  and  other  means.  The  children  learn 
that  all  products  cannot  grow  everywhere,  and  will  begin  to  notice 
the  climate;  this  leads  further  into  the  study  of  Geography. 

If  this  type  of  work  is  rightly  directed  by  the  teacher  it  will  prove 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  children,  and  will  enable  them  to  better 
understand  the  more  difficult  problems  of  school  work  that  they  en- 
counter later  on. 

Neola    Spivey,    '22 

After  the  Seniors  had  completed  the  stores  and  arranged  them  as  if 
around  a  town  square,  the  third  grade  children  visited  "Little  Green- 
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ville."  They  were  very  much  pleased  at  the  thought  of  seeing  "Lit- 
tle Greenville/'  and  when  they  learned  it  was  going  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Model  School,  and  that  the  third  grade  would  be  the 
first  to  use  it  they  could  not  talk  of  anything  the  rest  of  the  day  but 
"Little  Greenville." 

They  began  planning  how  they  could  add  to  the  merchandise  of 
"Little  Greenville."  Some  of  the  children  said  they  would  bring 
sample  cakes  of  soap,  tubes  of  tooth  paste  and  cigarettes  to  be  put 
in  the  drug  store.  Others  thought  of  bringing  doll  dresses,  hats 
and  coats  to  be  put  in  the  ladies  ready-to-wear  store.  Still  others 
were  interested  in  contributing  doll  beds,  chairs  and  rugs  to  the 
furniture  store.  One  little  boy  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  they 
build  a  courthouse  in  which  they  might  try  the  children  who  broke 
the  laws  they  had  drawn  up  as  their  constitution.  In  order  to  do 
this,  first  they  must  have  officers,  so  through  their  fathers  the  children 
were  able  to  find  out  who  the  town  officers  are  and  what  their  duties 
are.  After  learning  this  the  children  elected  the  officers  for  "Little 
Greenville."  While  the  children  were  thinking  of  this  the  teacher 
thought  of  a  plan  which  is  reported  below. 

At  recess  on  the  day  of  their  visit  to  see  "Little  Greenville"  in 
the  college  the  children  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher  selected  a  suitable 
place  on  the  Model  School  grounds  for  the  location  of  "Little  Green- 
ville." As  they  had  studied  about  George  Washington  as  a  surveyor 
and  learned  something  about  surveying,  they  organized  themselves 
into  a  club  of  surveyors.  One  was  lines  man,  another  stayed  in  the 
back  and  told  whether  or  not  the  rope  was  at  the  right  place  for  the 
stake  to  be  driven,  another  measured  the  rope  with  a  yard  measure, 
and  still  another  had  a  notebook  in  which  the  length  and  width  of 
each  street  was  kept.  They  always  took  pains  to  label  each  street 
as  it  is  in  Greenville.  In  order  that  the  children  might  be  able  to 
lay  off  these  streets  as  they  are  in  Greenville,  they  had  to  know  in 
what  direction  they  run  from  Five  Points.  Before  they  were  al- 
lowed to  lay  off  a  street  the  teacher  would  ask,  "In  what  direction  is 
this  street  from  Five  Points  or  in  what  direction  must  we  measure  off 
the  street  to  have  it  as  it  is  in  Greenville?"  By  this  the  teacher 
was  bringing  in  incidentally  a  review  on  directions  which  they  had 
learned  in  connection  with  some  geography  work  earlier  in  the  year. 

During  the  arithmetic  periods  these  measurements  were  used  by 
the  children  making  problems,  such  as  the  following :  If  Evans  Street 
of  "Little  Greenville"  is  8  feet  long  and  3y2  feet  wide,  how  many 
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more  feet  long  is  it  than  it  is  wide?  Fifth  Street  is  7  feet  long; 
how  many  inches  long  is  it?  How  wide  is  Fifth  Street  if  it  is 
twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide? 

After  laying  off  all  the  streets  and  arranging  the  stores  so  as  to 
represent  the  real  town  of  Greenville,  the  children  during  the  lan- 
guage periods  discussed  and  wrote  danger  signals  for  the  different 
street  crossings  to  be  used  during  the  day  of  the  sale  they  were  plan- 
ning. Other  children  composed  yells  which  were  used  later  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  people  and  probably  aid  them  in  selling 
their  articles.  Some  of  the  children  made  posters  advertising  the 
sale,  and  these  were  carried  to  each  room  of  the  Model  School  and 
Evans  Street  School,  then  placed  in  the  show  windows  in  Greenville. 
One  little  boy  wrote  the  following  advertisement : 

Little  GbIeenvtlle 

Stop !  Look !  Listen !  A  good  time  for  everybody. 
Come  to  our  little  sale  Monday  after  school  at  three 
o'clock.  We  will  have  candy,  lemonade  and  sand- 
wiches.    Don't  forget  your  money. 

After  the  sale  the  children  made  the  following  problems  on  what 
they  sold :  One  freezer  of  cream  sold  for  $3.40,  each  cone  cost  5c, 
how  many  cones  of  cream  were  sold  ?  The  Greenville  drug  store 
sold  110  glasses  of  lemonade  at  5c  a  glass,  how  much  did  we  receive 
for  lemonade  ?  How  many  post  cards  were  sold  for  30c  if  they 
were  sold  at  3  for  5c  ? 

During  their  language  period  the  children  wrote  letters  to  the 

children  of  another  school  telling  about  their   "Little  Greenville" 

and  the  sale  they  had. 

Eva   Cooke,    '22 

After  "Little  Greenville"  was  placed  on  the  Model  School  grounds 
the  third  grade  planned  for  a  sale  one  afternoon  to  make  some  money 
to  buy  books  for  their  own  library.  The  sale  was  from  two  to  four 
o'clock  and  they  invited  all  their  parents,  the  other  grades  and  the 
college  girls.  The  afternoon  of  the  sale  five  girls  went  down  at  one- 
thirty  o'clock  and  prepared  the  lemonade.  The  mothers  sent  differ- 
ent things  to  be  sold,  such  as  candy,  cakes,  doughnuts,  ice  cream, 
apples  and  sandwiches.  The  children  also  had  brought  sample  cakes 
of  soap,  doll  dresses,  doll  caps  and  handkerchiefs.  As  soon  as  the 
third  grade  was  dismissed,  each  child  took  his  place  at  one  of  the 
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stores,  ready  for  work.  They  sold  their  wares  from  the  top  of  the 
different  stores,  as  being  a  miniature  town,  the  stores  were  too  small 
for  the  children  to  get  inside. 

There  were  three  children  and  one  college  girl  at  each  store.  One 
child  did  the  talking  to  the  customers,  one  wrapped  the  articles,  and 
one  changed  the  money.  One  child  kept  account  of  everything  that 
was  sold.  As  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  sale  was  for  the  chil- 
dren to  get  practice  in  changing  money  most  of  the  customers  gave 
the  clerk  a  coin  that  made  it  necessary  for  the  latter  to  make  change. 

The  streets  of  "Little  Greenville"  were  crowded  with  mothers, 
teachers  and  children.  They  went  from  one  store  to  another  buy- 
ing post  cards,  doll  clothes  or  something  good  to  eat.  They  visited 
the  furniture  store,  ladies  ready-to-wear  store  and  Batchelor  Brothers' 
clothing  store.  One  of  the  boys  acted  as  policeman  at  Five  Points 
to  direct  the  people.  The  children  of  the  other  grades  were  very 
much  interested  in  seeing  what  each  store  contained,  and  they  were 
continually  going  from  one  store  to  another. 

The  children  were  very  enthusiastic  over  the  sale.  Each  was  yell- 
ing for  his  store  as  each  store  was  trying  to  sell  out  first.  The  chil- 
dren gave  such  yells  as  "This  way  to  get  ice  cream,"  or  "This  way  to 
get  fresh  ice  cold  lemonade,"  or  "Come  to  the  busy  store  and  get  what 
you  want."  The  visitors  were  very  much  interested  and  everybody 
bought  as  fast  as  they  could  be  waited  on.  Everything  was  soon  sold ; 
the  sale  brought  in  $20.75. 

Jodie    O'Briant,    '22 


A  Study  of  Grammar  as  Sentence  Development 

This  spring  when  we  Seniors  started  the  study  of  grammar  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  it  we  found  that  we  had  many  troubles  which 
needed  straightening  out  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  studied  grammar 
in  the  old  formal  way  of  memorizing  rules.  Since  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  is  necessary  before  one  can 
teach  it,  we  decided  to  correct  these  erroneous  notions  and  to  make 
a  study  of  grammar  as  the  study  of  the  sentence  by  testing  the  sen- 
tences and  the  various  parts  of  the  sentences  that  we  found,  and  later 
composing  sentences  containing  these  parts.  We  soon  grasped  the 
idea  that  the  parts  of  speech  are  real  words  doing  specific  work  in 
the  sentence. 

We  made  an  outline  of  the  essentials  of  grammar,  so  that  we  could 
always  keep  the  sentence  in  mind.     We  tried  to  make  our  study 
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practical  and  planned  for  a  development  of  the  sentence  that  would 
grow  as  the  understanding  of  a  child  would  grow. 

We  hunted  among  the  advertisements  in  such  magazines  as  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  and  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  for  good  sentences  in  bold  type  so  they  could  he  seen  by 
the  class.  These  sentences  were  used  to  illustrate  the  various  con- 
structions found  in  the  sentence.  Sometimes  we  found  a  fragment 
of  a  sentence  and  completed  it.  Often  the  sentence  was  accompanied 
by  a  picture  that  we  could  use,  thus  showing  the  same  thought  ex- 
pressed pictorially  and  in  a  sentence.  We  used  the  best  of  these 
sentences  to  make  sentence  posters  and  sentence  books.  No  matter 
how  well  we  had  known  these  constructions  before,  we  found  our- 
selves at  sea  when  we  tried  to  recognize  them  in  the  magazines. 
Soon,  however,  we  found  our  troubles  disappearing.  One  day  a  list 
of  the  uses  was  written  on  the  board.  The  list  was  discussed  and 
it  was  found  that  only  two  constructions  really  gave  any  trouble,  and 
these  soon  cleared  by  a  study  of  the  sentences  in  bold  type. 

In  developing  the  sentence  we  began  with  the  two  word  sentence, 
the  simplest  form  possible  containing  a  subject  and  predicate.  We 
then  built  it  up  word  by  word  making  it  more  and  more  complicated. 
We  reviewed  the  noun  and  later  worked  out  what  substitutes  could  be 
used  in  its  place. 

In  the  study  of  the  verb  as  simple  predicate  we  found  that  we 
must  know  its  five  asserting  powers,  that  is,  tense,  number,  person, 
voice,  and  mood.  In  most  of  the  books  on  grammar  this  study  of  the 
verb  does  not  come  until  long  after  the  other  parts  of  speech  have 
been  studied  but  the  need  for  it  is  felt  from  the  beginning  and  when 
these  are  thoroughly  mastered  there  is  little  danger  that  the  subject 
and  verb  will  not  agree. 

We  then  stopped  the  study  of  the  noun  and  verb  long  enough  to 
study  the  modifiers.  We  learned  the  duties  of  the  adjective  and  the 
adverb.  We  found  how  adjectives  are  sometimes  used  in  the  place 
of  nouns. 

After  this  we  took  up  a  study  of  the  three  word  sentences.  This 
called  for  a  study  of  the  complement,  first  using  the  transitive  verb 
and  the  object  complement.  It  is  easier  for  one  to  get  the  positive 
form  before  the  negative.  We  found  many  illustrations  of  these 
which  made  them  perfectly  clear  to  us. 

Then  came  the  study  of  the  intransitive  or  not-transitive.     When 
studying  the  subjective  complement  we  tried  to  find  as  many  forms 
of  verbs  used  as  possible  getting  far  away  from  the  verb  to  be. 
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Soon  we  found  that  many  times  the  verb  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  object  complement  did  not  complete  the  thought  and  that 
something  else  was  needed  that  was  connected  with  the  object.  This 
need  was  supplied  by  the  objective  complement. 

Next  we  studied  the  indirect  object,  seeing  again  that  the  nature 
of  the  verb  required  this. 

The  retained  object  was  easily  understood  by  a  mere  shifting  of  the 
verb  to  passive  voice,  the  indirect  object  being  used  as  subject,  and 
seeing  that  the  retained  object  was  the  object  left  behind. 

We  then  proceeded  to  study  other  uses  of  the  noun.  The  object  of 
preposition,  possessive,  appositive,  adjectival  use,  and  adverbial  uses 
were  easy.  The  independent  uses,  nominative  of  address  and  ex- 
clamatory, caused  no  trouble  whatever.  This  left  only  two  uses,  the 
subject  of  the  infinitive  and  the  nominative  absolute,  to  be  cleared. 
We  have  to  leave  these  two  constructions  until  a  later  time,  after  an 
understanding  of  the  verb  forms  connected  with  them. 

Next  we  took  up  a  study  of  the  infinitive,  gerund,  and  participle. 
The  difference  between  these  was  quickly  mastered. 

After  this  we  studied  the  uses  of  the  phrases.  We  then  passed  to 
clauses  working  in  the  sentence  as  one  word. 

How  can  any  one  teach  language  work  involving  usage  without  an 
understanding  of  the  sentence  sense  of  composition  ?  We  feel  that 
this  is  impossible.  We  feel  that  the  purpose  of  this  course,  to  get  a 
practical  clear  knowledge  of  grammar,  has  been  fulfilled.  We  will 
furthermore  be  better  able  to  teach  language  to  the  children  now 
because  we  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  language.  This  course 
has  cleared  up  many  language  difficulties  that  have  been  hanging  over 
us  for  years.  In  addition  to  the  subject  matter  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  language  methods. 

Louise   McCain,    '22 


A  Lesson  on  Adverbs  of  Manner  and  Degree 

In  a  lesson  on  the  adverb  as  the  word  telling  how  was  skilfully 
introduced  to  the  seventh  grade  by  the  teacher.  Just  before  lan- 
guage period  the  children  did  a  little  exercise,  and  the  teacher 
used  this  as  a  source  of  material  for  teaching  the  adverb  of  manner 
and  degree. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  the  teacher  did  not  say  one  word 
that  caused  the  children  to  know  they  were  to  give  adverbs  of  manner 
and  degree.     The  teacher  began  by  asking  them  how  they  did  the 
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exercise.  This  caused  ready  and  eager  response  from  every  child  in 
the  grade.  They  very  eagerly  told  or  gave  words  or  phrases,  giving 
a  vivid  description  of  the  nature  of  the  exercise  they  were  describing. 
The  period  was  thirty  minutes  long,  and  by  the  end  of  it  the  chil- 
dren had  the  principle  of  the  thing,  and  not  one  time  did  they  hesi- 
tate to  tell  what  they  knew.  The  blackboards  were  covered  with 
fitting  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  as  telling  hoiv,  all  the  while 
describing  the  exercise  that  had  just  preceded.  After  the  boards 
were  covered  with  words  and  phrases,  which  were  excellent  examples 
of  adverbs  and  were  the  children's  own  words,  the  teacher  gave  the 
name  to  this  kind  of  words  and  phrases,  all  the  while  showing  the 
difference  between  adverbs  of  manner  and  of  degree.  Until  this  time 
nothing  had  been  said  to  let  the  children  know  that  they  were  to  give 
adverbs  of  manner  or  degree.  When  they  had  given  these  examples 
they  could  very  readily  and  easily  see  that  these  adverbs  were  those 
of  manner  and  degree. 

This  informal  way  of  teaching  grammar,  as  taught  in  the  seventh 
grade  on  adverbs,  can  be  used  in  all  the  grades,  by  using  practical 
daily  happenings  as  the  means  of  contact.  Grammar  is  a  live  sub- 
ject and  life  and  pep  must  be  put  into  it.  It  has  been  abused  by 
being  taught  in  the  stiff,  old-fashioned  formal  way,  giving  names  to 
things  before  the  children  realize  what  they  are  naming.  Not  only 
can  adverbs,  in  the  seventh  grade,  be  taught  in  this  interesting  and 
beneficial  way,  but  the  whole  of  grammar  can  be  taught  in  the  same 
way.  You  often  hear  children  say  they  do  not  like  grammar.  Why 
don't  they  like  it  ?  As  a  usual  thing  those  pupils  who  do  not  like 
it  are  being  or  have  been  taught  it  in  the  formal,  dry,  "rule"  method. 
If  grammar  can  be  made  live  and  vivid  the  study  of  our  mother  ton- 
gue will  be  greatly  benefited  and  appreciated. 

Lorene   Early,   '22 


Teaching  the  Story  of  Gorgas 

The  story  of  William  Crawford  Gorgas  was  the  most  interesting- 
part  of  my  work  in  the  fourth  grade  at  the  Model  School.  This  story 
was  given  just  at  this  time  because  an  American-wide  campaign  is  be- 
ing organized  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  memorial  to  Gorgas. 

I  told  the  children  the  story  of  Gorgas  that  they  might  understand 
why  this  campaign  was  on  and  why  Gorgas  was  such  a  great  man. 
One  week  was  given  to  this  topic  and  it  took  the  place  of  the  geog- 
raphy lessons. 
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I  secured  my  material  for  this  story  from  the  Review  of  Reviews 
for  February,  1922,  and  gave  it  to  the  children  in  story  form,  corre- 
lating it  with  sanitation,  health,  history,  biography,  and  geography, 
for  I  could  not  tell  the  story  without  using  all  of  these  subjects. 

The  story  was  introduced  by  asking  the  children  to  name  all  the 
great  men  that  they  could  think  of  that  they  had  studied  about.  They 
named  over  many  names  of  great  men,  such  as  Washington,  Lee, 
Columbus,  and  told  me  why  they  thought  these  men  were  great  men. 
They  said  in  order  for  anyone  to  be  great  he  must  be  of  real  service 
to  the  world  or  to  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  We  talked  about 
the  different  things  that  people  did  to  make  their  lives  great:  the 
work  of  the  soldier,  the  president,  the  doctor.  If  a  doctor  or  a  nurse 
should  come  into  our  homes  and  administer  to  one  of  our  loved  ones 
who  we  thought  was  going  to  die  and  help  him  to  get  well  again, 
most  assuredly  we  would  think  of  him  as  being  a  great  man. 

The  children  were  very  much  interested  in  this  discussion  and  each 
one  had  to  tell  of  some  doctor  whom  he  had  known  that,  in  his  mind, 
was  indeed  a  great  doctor  who  had  cured  a  friend  or  someone  who 
they  thought  could  not  possibly  live. 

I  told  them  I  knew  of  a  great  man, — a  doctor,  whose  name  they 
had  not  mentioned — that  I  thought  was  even  greater  perhaps  than 
those  whose  names  they  had  mentioned  and  that  he  not  only  cured 
one  man  but  many  men  and  that  he  did  more  to  keep  people  from 
getting  sick  than  anybody  in  the  whole  United  States.  They  were 
eager  to  know  who  this  man  was  and  begged  me  to  tell  them  the  story 
of  this  man's  life. 

I  shall  give  here  the  main  facts  we  used  in  developing  the  story. 

William  Crawford  Gorgas  was  born  on  October  3,  1854,  in  Mobile, 
Alabama.  He  spent  part  of  his  boyhood  days  at  the  Confederate 
capital  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  University  of  the  South  at 
Sewanee,  Tennessee.  After  spending  a  year  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Army  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

The  Southern  States  suffered  greatly  because  they  had  so  many 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever.  At  one  time  in  1878  more  than  13,000 
people  died  of  this  disease  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  alone,  and  caused 
the  loss  of  more  than  $100,000,000. 

Texas  was  the  first  place  to  which  Gorgas  went  to  see  what  he  could 
do  to  help  them  get  rid  of  this  disease.  But  it  was  in  Havana  in 
1898  that  he  again  had  to  work  hard  to  save  the  people  from  this 
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disease  because  there  was  so  much  more  of  it  here  than  he  had  ever 
known  before.  He  set  to  work  and  in  eight  months'  time  had  suc- 
ceeded in  stamping  out  yellow  fever  in  Havana. 

In  1904  the  United  States  purchased  the  Canal  Zone  in  Panama 
from  the  French  in  order  that  they  might  build  a  canal  through  the 
little  strip  of  land  which  connected  North  and  South  America.  If 
this  canal  could  be  built  it  would  afford  a  shorter  route  to  the  coun- 
tries west  of  the  United  States  and  would  save  the  people  from  hav- 
ing to  make  such  a  long  journey  all  the  way  around  South  America 
as  they  had  always  had  to  do  before  this  time. 

While  this  canal  zone  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  they  had 
made  an  attempt  to  build  this  canal,  but  had  to  give  it  up  because  so 
many  of  their  laborers  died  of  yellow  fever.  They  lost  each  year 
about  one-third  of  their  white  force  from  yellow  fever.  The  year 
that  the  Panama  railway  was  being  constructed  it  was  commonly 
said  that  the  laying  of  every  cross-tie  cost  a  human  life.  The  people 
didn't  know  how  to  prevent  this  disease,  so  they  had  to  give  it  all 
up  and  later  sold  this  zone  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  United  States  Government  recognizing 
the  great  work  that  Gorgas  had  done  in  Havana  and  other  places, 
should  place  him  in  charge  of  the  sanitation  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Having  had  much  experience  with  yellow  fever  Gorgas  knew  exact- 
ly what  to  do.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  mosquito 
that  caused  this  fever  and  that  their  problem  was  to  rid  the  country 
of  this  pest  and  there  would  be  no  more  fever  for  the  people. 

Gorgas  divided  up  the  Zone  into  districts  and  placed  a  sanitary 
inspector  in  charge  of  each  district.  Panama  was  a  filthy,  dirty 
place.  The  people  didn't  know  what  it  was  to  be  clean  or  to  keep 
their  homes  and  business  places  clean.  They  didn't  want  to  clean 
things  up,  but  the  sanitary  inspectors  made  them  clean  things  up. 
The  streets  were  paved, — which  were  once  full  of  mud  holes.  The 
breeding  places  of  the  mosquitoes,  such  as  old  wells  and  mud  holes 
were  filled  up  or  had  some  kind  of  oil  put  into  them  which  would 
kill  the  mosquitoes.  Houses  were  screened  and  a  system  of  pure, 
clean  water  was  provided  in  order  that  all  might  have  pure,  clean 
water  to  drink.  In  a  year's  time  there  were  no  cases  of  yellow  fever 
in  Panama  and  the  work  of  the  canal  building  went  on  without  any 
further  trouble  and  was  finally  completed.  The  work  of  Gorgas  in 
Panama  saved  many  thousand  lives  and  many  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  United  States.  Not  only  did  it  save  money  in  the  building 
of  the  canal  but  by  shortening  the  route  it  saved  time  and  money. 
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During  the  world  war  Gorgas  had  direct  charge  over  the  health 
conditions  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  retired  from  the  army 
in  1918. 

Gorgas'  greatness  was  known  all  over  the  world.  He  loved  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  was  always  ready  to  help  when  he 
could. 

Gorgas  died  in  1920  while  still  at  work.  Many  honors  were  be- 
stowed upon  him  while  he  was  living  and  a  memorial  is  being  estab- 
lished in  his  honor  now. 

The  children  were  interested  in  the  story  to  the  very  last.  Theii 
interest  was  proved  by  the  questions  they  asked  and  their  eagerness 
to  hear  all  of  the  story.  During  the  time  in  which  this  topic  was 
being  taught  I  was  a  victim  of  the  "flu."  All  the  children  of  the 
fourth  grade  wrote  letters  to  me  while  I  was  sick  begging  me  to  hur- 
ry and  finish  that  interesting1  story  I  had  started  to  tell  them. 

Katie  V.  Yates,  '22. 


Patriotism  Through  a  Poem 

One  of  the  most  interesting  language  lessons  I  saw  taught  in  the 
sixth  grade  was  a  poem  on  "The  Flag  Goes  By"  by  Henry  Holcomb 
Bennett. 

This  poem  was  introduced  by  the  teacher's  asking  the  following 
questions  on  the  flag :  How  many  red  stripes  are  in  the  flag  ?  How 
many  white  ones  ?  How  many  stars  ?  Then  the  teacher  took  a 
United  States  flag  to  see  if  the  questions  were  answered  correctly. 

The  poem  was  read  by  the  teacher  to  the  children  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  could  almost  see  the  flag  pass  by. 

After  this  they  took  up  each  stanza  separately  and  got  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  each  stanza.  They  also  looked  up  in  the  dictionary  or  ex- 
amined for  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  and  expressions  in 
the  stanzas — a  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums,  a  flash  of  color,  steel 
tipped,  ordered  lines,  renewed  awe,  toward,  loyal  hearts. 

Each  child  gave  a  picture  that  he  got  from  the  poem,  and  each 
picture  was  different. 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  children  declared  they  felt  as  if  they 
would  feel  different  when  the  flag  passed  by  them  hereafter. 

The  children  were  so  much  interested  they  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  author  of  the  poem,  so  the  teacher 'read  a  short  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Henry  Holcomb  Bennett. 

Louise  Buffaloe,  '22. 
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Using  an  Extract  from  Hiawatha 

Besides  Hiawatha's  being  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  legend, 
it  is  full  of  material  which  the  children  in  the  fifth  grade  have  had 
in  their  earlier  school  years,  and  they  are  ready  to  understand  and 
interpret  it. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  story  was  begun  I  gave  them  the  story 
preceding  the  birth  of  Hiawatha.  This  included  the  strife  between 
the  many  tribes,  Gitche  Manito's  promise  to  them,  the  fall  of  the 
beautiful  maiden  to  earth,  the  courtship  of  the  wind,  and  the  birth 
of  Hiawatha,  all  of  which  the  children  needed  in  order  to  get  the 
meaning  of  the  story  in  its  true  significance. 

Now  that  they  knew  the  previous  history  of  the  hero,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  know  something  of  the  Indians — their  customs, 
character,  traits  and  dress,  so  that  there  would  be  a  broader  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  of  them.  While  reading  the  story,  as  there 
was  much  that  they  already  knew,  I  found  out  by  questioning  how 
much  of  this  they  needed   and  on  what  things  to  brush  them  up. 

I  presented  this  in  as  pleasing  a  way  as  I  could ;  the  children's 
interest  was  thoroughly  awakened  and  with  great  enthusiasm  they  be- 
gan the  hero  story. 

There  is  only  a  cutting  of  the  story  in  the  5th  Reader,  but  now 
after  the  introduction,  they  are  brought  up  to  where  the  story  begins. 
The  parts  that  they  studied  were :  "Hiawatha's  Childhood,"  "Hiawa- 
tha's Friends,"  "Hiawatha's  Sailing,"  "Hiawatha's  Wooing,"  and 
"The  White  Man's  Foot."  Whenever  I  saw  that  they  needed  more 
than  was  in  the  book,  I  supplemented  by  telling  it  to  them  or  by  some 
pictures. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  the  story  I  had  the  children  to 
make  booklets  on  class.  The  school  furnished  the  green  paper  9  x  12 
for  the  cover  and  the  white  paper  for  the  sheets.  I  made  one  along 
with  them,  showing  them  how  to  make  them.  On  the  front  of  these 
booklets  they  put  some  design  illustrating  something  about  Indian 
life  and  wrote  above  that  "Hiawatha"  or  "Life  of  Hiawatha"  or  any 
other  suitable  title  which  they  chose.  Each  day,  as  their  assignment, 
they  had  to  draw  and  cut  out  a  picture  illustrating  something  we 
had  already  had  about  Hiawatha.  These  booklets  were  made  up 
very  attractively  and  much  originality  was  displayed.  After  they 
were  completed  they  were  taken  up  and  graded,  then  given  back  to 
the  children. 
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The  children  had  no  assignment  made  in  the  reading;  on  class  I 
gave  them  certain  things  to  look  for  to  be  found  by  silent  reading; 
such  instructions  as,  "read  until  you  find  out  why  Nbkomis  did  not 
want  Hiawatha  to  wed  Minnehaha"  or  "read  until  you  find  out  how 
Hiawatha  was  received  at  the  arrow  maker's  tent."  After  they  had 
read  that,  the  thought  getting  was  tested  by  questions,  which  were 
similar  to  the  instructions  given.  Then  for  the  interpretation  of  it, 
it  was  read  aloud  by  different  pupils. 

There  are  many  difficult  words  in  this  story  as  the  names  of  the 
animals,  birds,  and  friends,  so  to  overcome  this,  there  was  a  word 
drill  before  each  lesson.  They  were  put  on  the  board,  with  diacri- 
tical marks.  This  was  a  great  help,  for  as  the  children  came  to 
these  words  they  looked  at  the  board  and  got  them  for  themselves. 

After  each  lesson  a  summary  was  given  by  one  or  more  pupils  of 
all  the  previous  story. 

Now  that  the  entire  story  had  been  read  and  understood  by  them 
all,  a  further  interpretation  was  given  to  it  by  a  dramatization.  First, 
there  were  dramatizations  of  the  separate  sections,  as  they  were 
finished,  and  when  the  entire  story  was  finished,  there  was  one  big 
dramatization,  in  which  each  child  was  assigned  a  part  to  study,  and 
to  know  just  when  to  come  in.  So  without  a  stop  there  was  a  thor- 
ough and  interesting  dramatization.  The  children  all  enjoyed  this 
and  they  seemed  to  put  much  life  into  it,  so  that  it  proved  a  great 

success. 

Alice  Fulford.  '22. 


Making  an  Outline  for  Composition 

The  making  of  an  outline  for  original  composition  was  taught  in 
the  sixth  grade  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  teacher  gave  the 
subject,  "Mr.  Mosquito  writes  a  letter  to  Miss  Honey  Bee,"  ard 
teacher  and  class  did  a  piece  of  cooperative  composition  work.  Each 
child,  in  his  imagination,  put  himself  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Mosquito. 
The  teacher  guided  them  by  questions  that  led  all  to  think  along  the 
same  line.  The  children  worked  together  to  make  the  outline.  When 
a  pupil  gave  a  topic  for  the  outline,  the  other  pupils  passed  judgment 
on  it,  sometimes  accepting  it,  sometimes  rejecting  it.  Of  the  num- 
ber suggested,  they  took  the  one  they  liked  best,  but  they  were  care- 
ful to  see  that  it  fitted  in  with  what  had  gone  before.  The  children 
discussed  the  wording  of  the  topics.  In  so  far  as  possible,  the 
teacher  accepted  the  topics  as  given  by  the  children,  after  their  re- 
vision.    But  sometimes  she  had  to  help  the  children  change  it  by  mak- 
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ing  suggestions  and  showing  them  that  their  topics  did  not  fit  in  with 
what  had  gone  before.  However,  she  always  threw  the  responsibility 
on  the  children.  Throughout  the  lesson,  the  interest  in  the  outline 
was  great.  At  a  later  period  the  children  wrote  letters  from  this 
outline.  It  required  two  composition  periods  to  complete  this.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  outline  that  the  teacher  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  guide 
the  children: 

I.  My  home  in  a  muddy  pond. 

A.     How  I  amuse  myself. 

1.  I  stab  the  lazy  cows. 

2.  I  worry  the  boys  who  fish. 

II.  My  early  home. 

A.     I  was  a  wriggler  in  a  water  barrel. 

III.  Where  I  first  saw  you. 

A.  You  stopped  to  gather  pollen. 

B.  I  admired  your  bustling  manner  and  merry  song. 

IV.  How  I  lost  sight  of  you. 

A.     You  flew  away  to  the  hive. 

V.  My  determination  to  find  you. 

A.  I  bought  a  pair  of  wings,  a  trumpet  and  a  sword. 

B.  I  traveled  at  night. 

1.  There  were  enemies  on  the  way. 

2.  There  were  battles  to  fight. 

a.  I  attacked  man. 

b.  I  gave  warning  by  the  noise  of  my  trumpet. 

c.  I  protected  myself  by  the  thrusts  of  my  sword. 

VI.  I  went  to  visit  your  hive. 

A.  I  gave  you  a  serenade. 

B.  I  want  you  to  leave  your  hive. 

1.  You  should  end  your  weary  labor. 

2.  You  have  saved  enough  for  two. 

The  letter  form  was  easier  to  work  out  than  other  composition 
forms,  as  it  made  one  character  do  all  the  talking.  This  subject 
could  be  worked  up  into  a  very  interesting  conversational  lesson  be- 
tween Mr.  Mosquito  and  Miss  Honey  Bee.  It  could  also  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  little  play.  The  letter  method  could  be  followed  up 
by:  "Miss  Honey  Bee  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mosquito." 

Ruth  Wetmub,  '22. 
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Two  Hygiene  Lessons 

Hygiene  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  taught  in  the  fifth 
grade.  It  was  not  only  a  study  of  the  theoretical  side  but  was  also 
made  practical.  This  study  gave  the  children  some  very  helpful  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  keep  healthy. 

Among  some  of  the  good  suggestions  given  was  to  tell  the  children 
and  to  illustrate  how  to  care  properly  for  the  teeth.  By  this  lesson 
the  teacher  found  that  the  children  had  been  caring  for  their  teeth 
improperly.  During  the  lesson  the  children  discussed  the  importance 
of  brushing  their  teeth.  Some  of  the  reasons  the  children  gave  were : 
To  prevent  germs  from  growing  around  the  teeth ;  to  prevent  indiges- 
tion; to  prevent 'the  teeth  from  decaying.  After  the  children  found 
that  it  was  very  important  to  brush  their  teeth,  they  were  shown  by 
the  teacher  the  correct  way,  which  is  to  brush  the  teeth  vertically 
instead  of  horizontally.  Then  the  teacher  and  the  children  worked 
out  together  the  reasons  for  brushing  the  teeth  in  this  way.  They 
are  as  follows :  To  keep  from  breaking  the  enamel ;  to  keep  from 
irritating  the  gums ;  it  removes  all  particles  from  between  the  teeth. 

Another  very  good  and  helpful  lesson  was  a  lesson  on  exercise. 
In  this  lesson  the  children  first  discussed  the  importance  of  taking 
exercise  when  they  should  take  exercise  and  how  and  what  kind  they 
should  take. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  body  in  preceding  lessons,  the  chil- 
dren found  that  exercise  aided  digestion,  the  kidneys  and  the  skin, 
deep  breathing,  the  heart  and  its  work. 

Then  a  very  interesting1  discussion  arose  as  to  where  and  when 
exercise  should  be  taken.  The  teacher  asked  such  questions  as  would 
cause  the  children  to  use  their  knowledge  of  the  preceding  lessons 
on  the  care  of  the  body.  For  example:  Why  should  we  not  take 
exercise  just  before  or  after  meals?  When  is  the  best  time  to  take 
exercise  ?  Where  should  we  take  exercise  ?  Why  ?  After  discussing 
these  questions  they  decided  that  the  best  place  for  exercise  was  in 
the  open  air  and  the  best  time  about  two  or  three  hours  after  or  be- 
fore meals  and  every  day.  Then  the  teacher  illustrated  to  the  chil- 
dren the  different  exercises  for  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Then 
the  teacher  and  the  children  took  the  exercises  together.  The  exer- 
cises given  were  as  follows:  1.  arm  exercise;  2.  neck;  3.  shoulder; 
4.  back;     5.  leg. 

Elizabeth  Boney,   '22 
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A  Hygiene  Lesson  in  the  First  Grade 

The  importance  of  keeping  clean  was  made  the  aim  of  a  hygiene 
lesson  in  the  first  grade.  The  lesson  was  introduced  by  the  children 
standing  and  singing  "I  washed  my  hands  this  morning"  and  while 
they  sang  this  song  they  held  their  hands  out  and  looked  at  them.  All 
the  children  had  washed  their  hands  except  one  little  boy  and  he 
was  so  ashamed  he  put  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

After  the  song  the  teacher  asked  them  how  they  washed  their 
hands ;  there  were  many  ways  given ;  some  washed  theirs  in  hot  water, 
some  in  cold,  some  in  hot  and  cold  and  others  said  their  mothers 
washed  their  hands  for  them. 

When  the  teacher  asked  what  else  they  washed  they  quickly  said 
"faces."  The  children  when  asked  how.  showed  how,  thus  dramatiz- 
ing it.  One  little  girl  said  she  washed  her  face  all  over  and  looked 
in  the  glass  to  see  how  to  wash  behind  her  ears. 

When  asked  what  they  must  brush  every  day  they  replied  "teeth." 
The  children  then  told  how  they  brushed  their  teeth  and  the  kinds 
of  tooth  paste  used.  Practically  all  of  the  children  said  they  washed 
their  teeth  at  least  twice  a  day.  During  this  lesson  the  teacher  en- 
couraged the  children  to  talk  but  checked  them  when  they  started  to 
bragging  or  exaggerating.  One  child  said  he  washed  his  teeth  four 
times  a  day  and  when  she  had  him  name  these  times  it  was  only 
three. 

She  asked  "We  not  only  need  to  wash  our  face  and  hands,  and 
teeth  every  day,  but  what  else  should  we  do  ?"  "Take  a  bath  all 
over,"  was  at  once  suggested.  They  discussed  when  and  how  many 
times  such  baths  were  taken.  One  little  child  responded  with  the  old 
custom  "I  take  a  bath  every  Saturday  night." 

The  teacher  suggested  that  they  bring  pictures  of  how  to  keep  clean 
and  that  they  would  make  a  "How  to  keep  clean  poster." 

Neille  McDonald,  '22. 


A  Picture  Study  Lesson 

My  aims  in  teaching  picture  study  lessons  for  language  work  in 
the  third  grade  were:  (1)  to  teach  the  children  to  understand  and 
appreciate  a  good  picture;  (2)  to  get  them  to  know  the  value  of  a 
good  picture;  (3)  to  furnish  interesting  material  for  both  oral  and 
written  language  lessons. 
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The  first  picture  that  we  discussed  was,  "A  School  in  Brittany." 
I  began  by  asking  a  few  questions  about  schools,  such  as :  How  many 
of  you  have  ever  visited  a  country  school  ?  A  city  school  ?  In  what 
ways  do  they,  differ?  How  are  they  alike?  These  questions  pre- 
pared them  for  the  picture  we  were  to  study. 

After  having  a  very  enthusiastic  discussion,  each  child  was  given 
a  picture.  I  told  them  to  notice  it  very  carefully  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  after  this,  I  told  them  the  story  of  the  picture. 

After  I  finished  telling  the  story,  I  asked  the  following  questions: 
Where  are  these  children  ?  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  What  are  they 
doing  ?  How  do  their  clothes  and  shoes  differ  from  ours  ?  What  is 
the  teacher  doing  ?  How  is  she  dressed  ?  What  do  you  think  about 
the  little  girl  that  is  leaning  against  the  teacher  ?  Why  ?  Which  one 
in  the  class  is  not  listening?  What  are  the  children  at  their  seats 
doing  ? 

When  we  had  finished  discussing  the  picture,  I  put  on  the  board 
several  topics  and  let  the  children  select  the  one  they  liked  best,  and 
write  a  story  in  their  own  words  about  it.  These  were  the  topics 
given:  A  visit  to  the  school-room,  Why  I  should  like  to  go  to  this 
school,  Why  I  like  our  own  school  best,  What  I  see  in  this  picture. 

Another  picture  that  I  taught  was  "Shoeing  the  Horse."  I  fol- 
lowed the  same  method  in  teaching  this  picture  that  I  did  in  teaching 
"A  School  in  Brittany." 

The  questions  that  I  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  picture  were :  How  many  of  you  have  ever  been  in- 
side of  a  blacksmith  shop  ?  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  saw  ? 
What  have  you  seen  the  blacksmith  do  ?  These  questions  caused  the 
children  to  connect  what  we  were  studying  with  what  they  see  almost 
every  day. 

After  having  a  very  interesting  discussion,  I  gave  each  child  a 
picture  and  had  them  study  it  for  a  few  minutes.  After  they  fin- 
ished studying  it,  I  asked :  What  especially  interests  you  in  this 
picture  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  bird  in  a  cage  in  a  blacksmith  shop  ? 
Do  you  see  a  bird  cage  in  the  picture?  Who  do  you  think  put  it 
there  ?  What  do  you  think  the  smith  thinks  of  birds  ?  What  is  the 
blacksmith  doing  ?  Where  does  the  blacksmith  keep  his  tools  ?  Why 
do  you  think  the  dog  is  in  the  shop  ?  When  we  finished  discussing 
the  picture,  I  put  on  the  board  several  topics  and  let  them  select  one, 
and  write  a  story  about  it.  The  topics  were :  What  I  see  in  this 
picture,  What  the  blacksmith  is  doing,  The  bird  in  the  cage. 
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The  children  were  very  much  interested  in  these  picture  study 
lessons,  and  were  eager  to  write  stories  about  them ;  and,  as  a  result, 
we  had  some  very  interesting  and  good  stories  written. 

Caekie  Merceb,  '22. 


How  I  Taught  Phonics  in  the  First  Grade 

I  usually  began  my  lesson  in  phonics  with  some  story  so  as  to  catch 
the  children's  interest  at  the  very  beginning.  To  illustrate,  I  once 
said,  ''This  morning  very  early  I  met  a  family  that  you  haven't  seen 
before.  It  wants  to  visit  you  today  so  that  you  will  know  it  hereafter 
whenever  you  meet  it.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  its  name  ?  Look 
at  this  card  and  listen  while  I  call  it  very  slowly.  Now  all  of  you 
look  at  the  card  and  say  this  name  cl  with  me.  Think  for  a  few 
minutes  and  see  how  many  words  you  can  tell  me  beginning  with  cl, 
because  they  would  belong  to  this  same  family."  The  children  gave 
the  following  words:  clip,  close,  cloud,  club,  click,  cloth,  claw,  clap, 
cling,  cluck,  clock.  I  then  had  a  game  with  them  using  cards  having 
on  them  the  above  words  and  a  few  others.  "Now  would  you  like  to 
play  a  game  that  we  haven't  played  before  ?  We  will  play  going  to 
the  circus  and  see  who  can  catch  the  most  animals.  Ten  children 
called  the  Reds  may  get  in  one  row,  and  ten  children  called  the  Blues 
may  get  in  another  row.  The  circle  in  which  I  stand  will  be  the 
animals'  tent.  We  will  play  that  each  card  I  hold  up  is  an  animal. 
The  two  children  in  front  have  the  first  trial  at  calling  its  name,  and 
the  one  getting  it  right  first  gets  the  animal  and  goes  to  the  back  of 
the  line."  The  game  continues  until  all  the  animals  are  caught.  The 
one  having  the  most  wins  the  game.  We  then  took  all  of  the  sounds 
and  words  given  below  and  played  the  game  through  once  more.  sk} 
sky,  skip,  skin,  skate,  skirt;  gl,  glad,  glance,  glass,  glue,  glove, 
glow;  8n,  snoiv,  snout,  snap,  sneeze,  snatch,  snake,  snag;  sm,  small, 
smart,  smear,  smith,  smell,  smoke,  smut. 

In  this  game,  which  gave  drill  on  sounds  which  the  class  needed 
in  order  to  grasp  new  words  in  reading,  I  used  only  those  words 
which  the  children  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  In  silent  reading  or 
in  word  drills  when  I  was  helping  the  child  to  get  the  word,  I  cov- 
ered with  my  hand  the  new  part  and  let  him  sound  the  part  he  knew 
so  that  it  would  be  easier^  for  him  to  grasp  the  new  words  which  he 
encountered  in  his  reading. 

Annie  Marie  Kittrell,  '22. 
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Percentage  in  the  Sixth  Grade 

The  teaching  of  the  three  steps  in  percentage  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  lessons  I  saw  in  the  sixth  grade.  For  the  first  five  minutes 
of  the  lesson  the  children  gave  quick  work  in  the  four  fundamental 
processes.  This  was  in  order  to  get  the  children  to  think  quickly  and 
accurately  and  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  children  so  as  to  prepare 
them  for  the  work  that  was  to  follow. 

A  study  of  each  step  in  percentage  had  been  taught  separately 
before.  This  was  a  drill  lesson  on  the  steps  together,  to  test  the 
children's  knowledge  in  percentage.  The  greatest  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  first  and  second  steps,  as  these  are  the  steps  principally 
used  today. 

"Think  of  the  different  ways  percentage  is  a  help  to  you,"  was 
the  question  by  which  the  teacher  introduced  the  lesson.  Several 
children  responded  readily.  These  are  some  of  the  things  they  sug- 
gested :  Handling  money  in  the  banks ;  taking  out  insurance ;  one 
man  transacting  business  for  another  man. 

The  teacher  asked  who  could  give  a  problem  using  the  first  step  in 
percentage,  then  the  other  steps.  As  the  children  gave  the  oral  prob- 
lems and  told  how  they  were  solved  the  teacher  put  some  of  them  on' 
the  blackboard.  In  discussing  the  different  steps  and  how  to  keep 
from  getting  them  confused  the  teacher  showed  the  children  a  simple 
way  in  which  they  could  remember  them  and  how  they  were  solved. 
She  said,  "It  is  like  going  up  a  stairway  one  step  at  a  time."  This 
is  the  way  the  steps  were  put  on  the  blackboard. 

First  Step  Second  Step  Third  Step 

$200  $200  ? 

5%  ?  5% 


?  $10.00  $10.00 

Each  step  was  explained  thoroughly.  The  teacher  asked  definite 
questions  about  each  step  to  see  if  the  children  understood  them  well. 
They  were  greatly  interested  in  the  work  and  soon  had  each  step  fixed 
definitely  in  their  minds. 

Several  miscellaneous  problems  in  percentage  using  these  steps 
had  been  written  on  the  blackboard  before  class.  Two  of  these 
problems  are:  I.  What  is  an  agent's  commission  at  41/2%  for  selling 
850  barrels  of  flour  at  $7.25  a  barrel?  II.  An  agent's  commission 
for  selling  479  books  at  $3.50  apiece  was  $670.60.  Find  rate  of  his 
commission. 
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Different  children  passed  very  quickly  and  quietly  to  the  black- 
board, each  one  solving  a  different  problem.  While  the  children  at 
the  blackboard  were  solving  their  problems  the  children  at  their  seats 
gave  practical  oral  problems  and  told  how  to  solve  them.  Several  prob- 
lems using  the  different  steps  were  given.  By  this  time  the  ones  at 
the  blackboard  had  finished  and  each  one  explained  his  problem. 

This  lesson  tested  the  children's  knowledge  in  percentage  and  it 
gave  them  a  good  foundation  for  the  further  study  of  percentage. 

Alma  Louise  Walkup,  '22. 


Addition  Combinations  in  the  First  Grade 

In  teaching  the  addition  combinations  in  the  first  grade  several 
different  devices  had  to  be  used  to  keep  the  child  interested  from  day 
to  day. 

In  introducing  a  combination  such  as  3  +  2  the  first  step  I  took 
was  to  let  the  child  see  three  objects  and  two  objects.  This  was  done 
by  having  three  children  to  come  up  and  stand  in  a  row  before  the 
class,  then  two  more  children.  A  child  counted  the  number  in  each 
row  then  in  both  rows.  When  the  teacher  asked  how  many  children 
there  were  in  both  rows,  they  answered,  "There  are  five  children  in 
both  rows." 

The  second  step  was  to  write  3  +  2  on  the  board,  and  let  the  chil- 
dren give  the  correct  answer. 

To  impress  the  combinations  upon  the  child's  mind  I  told  them 
number  stories  like  this,  for  example.  "If  Laura  had  three  everyday 
dresses  and  her  mother  gave  her  two  new  ones,  how  many  dresses 
would  Laura  have  ?" 

After  taking  up  a  new  combination  each  day  I  drilled  on  the  old 
ones. 

Among  the  devices  I  used  were  domino  and  flash  cards.  These 
cards  were  flashed  before  the  children's  eyes  only  once  and  the  one 
giving  the  correct  answer  first  was  given  the  card.  At  the  end  of 
the  lesson  those  who  had  not  missed  a  combination  were  allowed  to 
place  a  gold  star  by  their  names. 

Another  way  I  used  these  flash  cards  was  to  line  the  boys  up  in  one 
line  and  the  girls  in  another.  I  stood  at  the  head  of  the  line  and 
held  a  card  before  the  first  two  in  the  line.  The  one  giving  the  cor- 
rect answer  first  took  the  card  and  went  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  so 
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on  until  all  cards  were  given  out.     At  the  end  of  the  game  the  cards 
were  counted  to  see  which  side  won. 

For  exercises  at  the  board  I  sketched  fish  on  the  board  and  put  the 
addition  combinations  on  the  fish.  Each  child  went  fishing  to  see 
how  many  fish  he  could  catch. 

Another  exercise  used  on  the  board  was  to  sketch  a  tree  with  apples 
on  it  and  combinations  in  the  apples.  The  children  saw  how  many 
apples  they  could  eat  by  giving  the  correct  answer  to  the  combination 
on  the  apples. 

Saixie  Jones,  '22. 


Number  Work  in  the  Second  Grade 

The  Joyner  School  had  been  in  session  only  a  few  days,  when  I 
began  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  second  grade. 

The  first  thing  I  took  up  in  the  work  was  number  combinations, 
and  these  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twelve.  I  first  handled  the 
combinations  objectively,  using  colored  splints ;  each  child  was  given 
twelve  splints.  Then  we  made  little  number  stories  using  the  simple 
numbers;  each  pupil  presented  his  problem  to  the  class  to  be  solved. 
This  was  very  interesting  to  the  children,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
required  thought.  When  one  child  would  give  a  number  story,  for 
example,  "I  have  5  marbles  and  Jack  has  4  marbles ;  how  many  do 
both  have  ?"  I  would  insist  that  they  say  9  marbles  instead  of  just 
9  for  the  answer.  They  liked  to  add  birds.  They  would  have  so 
many  birds  on  one  limb  and  so  many  birds  on  another,  and  then  tell 
the  number  of  birds  on  both. 

The  children  already  knew  the  "take  away  sign"  so,  while  they 
were  getting  number  combinations  objectively,  I  taught  them  to  take 
one  number  from  another,  for  example,  9 — 4=  ?  or  4X  ?— 9.  They 
liked  to  use  the  birds  in  making  their  number  stories  for  subtraction. 
One  was,  "There  were  8  birds  on  a  limb  and  3  birds  flew  away ;  how 
many  birds  were  left?" 

Many  devices  were  used  to  help  the  children  with  speed  in  giving 
number  combinations.  I  made  flash  cards,  some  with  numbers  on 
them  and  others  with  dots.  These  cards  with  dots  were  like  domino 
cards.  The  idea  for  having  the  flash  drill  was  to  get  the  child  to 
see  the  combination  on  the  card  and  then  give  the  answers  instantly. 
They  liked  the  flash  card  drill.  To  keep  up  interest,  I  would  let 
them  keep  score  and  see  who  could  give  the  most  correct  answers.  Of- 
ten I  would  let  the  children  stand  in  a  circle,  each  having  4  cards 
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with  a  number  combination  on  each.  card.  The  game  would  start 
by  one  child's  showing  his  card  to  the  one  next  to  him  and,  on  seeing 
the  card,  he  gave  the  answer.  Then  this  child  showed  his  card  and 
so  on  around  the  class.  The  pupil  that  did  not  give  the  correct 
answer  would  have  to  take  his  seat,  and  be  out  of  the  game. 

There  were  many  drills  given  at  the  blackboard.  A  circle  drawn 
on  the  board  and  numbers  from  1  to  8  put  on  the  outside  and  the 
number  4  put  in  the  center.  One  child  at  the  time  would  go  around 
the  circle  with  a  pointer,  giving  the  sum  as  he  pointed  to  the  num- 
bers. The  ladder  was  used  in  a  similar  manner.  About  eight  ex- 
amples were  put  in  a  column.  The  children  would  see  who  could  go 
up  or  come  down  without  falling  off.  The  spider-web  drill  was  in- 
troduced by  asking  some  child  to  give  the  rhyme,  "Little  Miss  Muf- 
fet."  The  web  was  drawn  and  numbers  put  in  the  web  with  one 
number  in  the  center,  which  was  called  the  spider.  Here  the  chil- 
dren were  caught  by  the  spider  if  they  did, not  give  correct  answers, 
and  the  name  of  the  child  was  written  in  the  web  when  he  was  caught. 

I  had  the  children  to  do  written  work  at  the  blackboard  and  at 
their  seats,  mostly  at  their  seats,  and  these  papers  were  taken  up  and 
corrected.  I  helped  with  their  examples  those  who  were  backward, 
showing  them  how  to  get  the  right  answers.  The  best  papers  were 
shown  to  the  class  and  the  children  asked  to  give  their  opinion  of 
them.     I  worked  for  neatness  and  accuracy. 

Beside  teaching  the  lesson,  I  had  to  plan  seat  work  that  would  keep 
the  children  busy  for  ten  minutes  after  their  recitation.  This  was 
quite  a  problem  and  it  came  to  me  that  I  might  work  out  a  number 
game  for  the  children  to  play  at  their  seats.  This  game  was  some- 
thing like  parchesi.  The  children  threw  dice  and  I  would  not  let 
them  move  their  men  unless  they  could  tell  the  number  of  dots  on 
the  dice  without  counting  them.  They  enjoyed  the  game  and  soon 
all  the  children  could  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  combination  on  dice. 

Eloise  Stephenson,  '22. 


Dramatization  of  Sleeping  Beauty 

The  public  school  music  for  one  period  was  taken  up  in  the  second 
grade  for  the  dramatization  of  the  story  of  Sleeping  Beauty,  using 
the  story  as  told  in  rhyme,  for  which  we  made  a  tune. 

The  children  had  had  the  story  so  they  knew  the  characters  needed. 
We  then  selected  the  children  for  these  characters,  which  are  as 
4 
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follows :     Little  Princess ;  two  courtiers ;  King,  two  courtiers ;  Queen ; 
two  courtiers ;  wicked  fairy ;  tall  children  for  forest. 

We  then  arranged  the  forest  in  a  semi-circle  standing  close  together, 
hands  by  sides.  Then  we  put  the  king,  queen  and  their  attendants 
in  front  of  the  forest,  and  between  the  king  and  queen  the  princess 
and  her  attendants  stood.  The  children  that  were  not  in  the  dramati- 
zation formed  a  chorus.  This  chorus  sang  as  the  characters  acted  the 
part. 

"The  Princess  was  so  beautiful" 
"The  Princess  was  so  beautiful" 
"The  Princess  was  so  beautiful" 

(Chorus  sang  and  the  fairy  skipped  in  as  this  was  sung)  : 

"There  came  a  wicked  fairy  there." 
"There  came  a  wicked  fairy  there." 
and  she  said 

"Oh !  Princess  sleep  a  hundred  years, 
"Oh !  Princess  sleep  a  hundred  years, 
and  all  of  you." 

All  go  to  sleep,  forest  grows  up  as  fairy  moves  wand. 

(Chorus  sang) 

"A  great  hedge  grew  up  giant  high 
"A  great  hedge  grew  up  giant  high 
to  guard  them  all." 

As  chorus  sings  the  following,  princes  come  in  through  the  forest. 

"There  came  a  prince  unto  that  place, 
"There  came  a  prince  unto  that  place, 
and  he  said 

'Oh !  Little  Princess  lonely  maid, 
'Oh  !  Little  Princess  lonely  maid, 
Arise!  Awake'."       (all  wake  up.) 

(Chorus  sang) 

"The  little  princess  then  awoke 
"The  little  princess  then  awoke 
to  be  his  queen." 
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The  children  formed  a  circle  hand  in  hand  and  sang. 

"They  had  a  splendid  marriage  feast." 
"They  had  a  splendid  marriage  feast." 
"They  had  a  splendid  marriage  feast." 

Then  they  fell  in  double  file,  the  prince  and  princess  first,  the  king 
and  queen,  and  others  followed. 

(Children  sang) 

"The  people  all  made  merry  then." 
"The  people  all  made  merry  then." 
"The  people  all  made  merry  then." 

After  I  had  helped  the  children  with  this,  dramatization,  I  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  get  the  most  and  best  work 
from  any  group  of  children  was  by  activity  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Janie  E.  Staton,  '22. 


Model  School  News 

The  Parent-Teachers  Association  gave  an  Easter  egg  hunt  at  the 
Model  School  on  Monday  afternoon,  April  17,  at  4  o'clock.  This 
egg  hunt  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Model  School  Library.  A 
prize  was  given  to  the  child  that  found  the  most  eggs.  This  prize 
was  won  by  Elizabeth  Harrington.  The  hunt  was  open  to  all  that 
wished  to  come.  Refreshments  were  sold  also  to  get  money  for  the 
library. 

On  Friday  afternoon  before  Easter,  Miss  Sharpe,  teacher  of  the 
1st  grade  gave  the  children  in  her  grade  a  surprise  party.  The 
children  in  this  grade  do  not  come  back  to  school  after  lunch  but  on 
this  afternoon  they  were  asked  to  return.  They  came  and  played 
several  games  that  always  delight  children.  Afterwards  ice  cream 
and  cake  were  served.  The  children  left  saying  "We  surely  did  en- 
joy the  ice  cream  and  cake." 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  22,  the  children  of  the  6th  grade 
gave  a  party  for  their  teacher,  Miss  McClelland,  and  their  student 
teachers  from  the  college.  During  the  afternoon  many  games  were 
played  which  were  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  there.  Fruit,  ice  cream, 
and  candy  were  served  during  the  afternoon.  All  left  after  the 
party  declaring  that  they  had  spent  an  enjoyable  time. 
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The  children  in  the  4th  grade  are  writing  papers  for  the  contest 
between  the  schools  of  Greenville.  The  people  of  Greenville  are  go- 
ing to  give  a  prize  for  the  three  best  papers.  The  subject  of  the 
paper  is,  "Why  Greenville  should  have  cleaner  yards,  cleaner  streets, 
and  cleaner  vacant  lots."  "Clean  Up  Week"  is  to  be  observed  in 
Greenville  at  an  early  date,  and  this  contest  is  put  on  in  the  schools 
that  it  may  arouse  the  interest  of  the  children  in  this  work. 

The  Parent-Teachers  Association  gave  the  children  of  the  school 
a  real  treat  when  they  brought  to  them  the  story  of  "The  Lost  Col- 
ony." The  picture  was  shown  in  the  auditorium  of  the  High  School 
building.  This  picture  is  gotten  up  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Raleigh,  and  is  being  shown  in  many  schools  in  North  Carolina. 

In  the  2nd  grade  both  sections  are  studying  the  story  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  They  are  fixing  up  an  interesting  sandtable.  The  forts 
are  made  of  sticks  that  are  brought  in  by  the  children.  They  have 
moss  hanging  from  the  trees  and  this  makes  the  sandtable  look  very 
much  like  the  pictures  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  fort  and  its  surroundings. 

Sarah  McDuffie,  '22. 


REVIEWS 

A  number  of  interesting  pamphlets  from  the  Lincoln  School  of 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College,  give  ideas  of  the  many  in- 
teresting things  that  are  done  in  this  remarkable  school.  Special 
interest  in  this  school  was  aroused  at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College 
by  tha  visit  of  Mr.  Raleigh  Schorling,  and  the  series  of  lectures  on 
mathematics  he  gave  at  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  Mathe- 
matics Teachers. 

The  Lincoln  School  has  been  in  existence  five  years.  This  school 
is  not  a  medium  for  the  demonstration  of  one  man's  views  and  educa- 
tion, but  the  ideas  of  many  men  are  being  tested,  and  if  they  do  not 
show  good  results  they  are  abandoned.  The  school  is  an  experimental 
school,  operating  as  an  educational  laboratory  in  which  some  discov- 
eries may  be  made  for  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  pamphlets  on  The  Four-Year-Old  Educational  Experiment, 
and,  Education  as  Viewed  by  the  Lincoln  School,  give  many  interest- 
ing facts  about  the  way  the  school  is  operated. 

A  Program  of  Investigation  and  Cooperative  Experimentation  in 
the  Mathematics  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  School  Years, 
and  Illustrated  Mathematical  Talks  by  Pupils  of  the  Lincoln  School, 
give  some  of  the  results  of  mathematical  experiments  and  the  pro- 
gram that  has  been  worked  out  giving  the  requirements  of  mathe- 
matics, and  the  purposes  of  mathematics  as  given  by  Mr.  Schorling 
and  Mr.  John  R.  Clark.  The  last  named  pamphlet  gives  ideas  of 
how  much  the  children  are  interested  in  mathematics,  and  some  of 
the  things  they  study  in  mathematics. 

Contribution  of  Biological  Science  to  Universal  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, contains  an  address  given  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
High  School  Conference,  in  November,  1920,  by  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  Lincoln  School. 

The  Relation  of  Geography  to  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Curriculum 
gives  the  position  of  geography  in  the  schools,  demands  upon  geog- 
raphy as  a  school  subject,  its  content  in  the  light  of  these  demands, 
its  aspect  as  a  social  study,  and  illustrations  of  curriculum  possi- 
bilities of  geography. 

Some  Studies  of  Children's  Interests  in  Science  Materials,  gives 
an  experiment  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out,  first,  the  chil- 
dren's interests  in  animals;  second,  the  three  phases  of  science  work, 
plants,  animals  and  physical  phenomena. 
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Interesting  facts  about  selecting  a  high  school  library  are  given  in, 
Past  and  Present  Practice  in  High  School  Library  Books,  Selections 
from  the  Viewpoint  of  a  Science  Teacher. 

Som.e  Records  Regarding  Absences  and  their  Causes  in  the  Lincoln 
School  of  Teachers  College,  is  very  interesting  because  in  reading  this 
pamphlet,  one  finds  that,  as  a  rule,  absences  are  caused  by  diseases. 
This  seems  to  be  the  rule  all  over  the  United  States. 

In  April,  1921  a  bazaar  was  held  at  the  Lincoln  School.  This 
was  worked  out  by  the  children  in  the(  school.  The  plans,  methods, 
and  educational  aspects  of  the  work  may  be  found  in  the  pamphlets 
on  The  European  Relief  Fund  Bazaar. 

Candle  Making  was  a  very  interesting  industrial  arts  problem 
worked  out  in  the  elementary  school.  This  work  was  closely  corre- 
lated with  other  studies  in  the  curriculum. 

During  the  Armament  Conference  and  at  Christmas  time,  the 
children  of  the  Lincoln  School  worked  out  a  tableau  play,  "The 
Meaning  of  Peace,"  given  in  the  pamphlet,  Peace  on  Earth  Good-Will 
Toward  Men. 

The  student  Council  is  a  very  strong  organization  in  the  Lincoln 
School.  There  is  an  'organization  for  the  high  school,  and  one  for 
the  elementary  school.  There  are  committees  on  the  Luncheon,  the 
Bulletin  Board,  the  Fire  Drills,  the  Lost  and  Found,  Insignia,  Dis- 
cipline, Publicity,  and  the  Library.  These  have  full  charge  of  mat- 
ters in  the  province  of  the  council.  The  Student  Council  offers  an 
opportunity  for  pupils  to  exercise  self-direction,  to  assume  real  res- 
ponsibilities for  the  school's  welfare;  to  participate  in  student  ac- 
tivities, in  the  choice  of  leaders  and  the  like.  The  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  Student  Councils  is  given  in  the  pamphlet  on  Student 
Councils. 

These  pamphlets  give  a  fine  idea  of  what  the  Lincoln  School  is 
doing. 

Irene  Parker,  '22. 

A  new  magazine,  The  Journal  of-  Rural  Education,  published  by 
the  Eural  Department  of  the  National  Education  Association,  is 
recommended  to  all  interested  in  rural  education.  During  its  first 
year  it  has  made  a  permanent  place  foil  itself.  The  March  issue  is 
perhaps  a  typical  number. 

A  glance  down  the  table  of  contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variety 
of  subjects  treated.  These  are:  "Wheat,  A  Geography  Plan  for 
Sixth  Grade,"  "What  the  Teacher  Should  Expect  from  the  Super- 
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visor,"  "The  Relation  of  the  Village  to  Rural  School  Administration 
and  County  Unit,"  "How  One  Superintendent  of  Rural  Schools 
Used  Standard  Tests,"  "A  Psychological  Problem  of  Importance  in 
Rural  Education,"  "Using  Community  Resources  in  the  Teaching  of 
High  School  Agriculture,"  "A  County  Wide  Spelling  Contest," 
and  "A  Report  of  the  West  Virginia  Teacher-Training  Conference." 

This  magazine  gives  a  great  many  interesting  things  in  its  edi- 
torial page  and  has  interesting  news  and  notes  of  rural  education 
throughout  the  nation.  , 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  treated  in  the  March 
issue  is,  "What  the  Teacher  Should  Expect  from  the  Supervisor." 
In  order  for  the  teacher  to  know  what  to  expect  from  the  supervisor, 
she  must  inquire  into  the  purposes  of  supervision.  Supervision  is 
primarily  a  teacher-training  agency  and  secondarily  a  means  of  im- 
proving immediate  teaching  results  with  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  may  expect  from  the  supervisor  better  teaching  equip- 
ment, better  teachers,  better  teaching,  better  results  with  children, 
harder,  but  more  interesting  work,  greater  satisfaction  in  what  is 
accomplished,  more  professional  advancement,  and  a  broader  life. 

In  the  news,  notes,  and  editorials,  there  is  a  report  of  a  new  kind 
of  examination.  This  is  a  recently  devised  form  of  examination  which 
meets  the  needs  of  conserving  the  teacher's  time  and  testing  the  pupil's 
mastery  of  essential  facts.  In  this  report  there  are  two  tests,  both 
on  the  geography  of  South  America,  which  illustrate  two  of  these 
new  examination  types.  The  two  tests  follow.  They  are  given  to 
classes  which  have  just  finished  the  study  of  South  America  to  find 
out  how  thoroughly  they  have  mastered  the  facts. 

The  Journal  of  Rural  Education  is  a  magazine  that  is  invaluable 
to  rural  teachers. 

Irene  Woodlief,  '22. 

"What  is  a  Consolidated  Rural  School?"  is  the  title  of  a  rural 
school  circular,  by  Edith  A.  Lathrop,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  report  gives  a  reply  to  this  question  and  definitions  from  vari- 
ous states  and  suggestions  about  them.  In  comparing  the  definitions 
of  a  "consolidated  school"  in  the  various  states,  it  is  difficult  to  for- 
mulate a  definition  of  a  consolidated  school.  The  author  defines 
consolidation  in  the  outset :  "By  consolidation  I  mean  a  union  of  two 
or  more  districts  offering  high  school  advantages  and  furnishing  trans- 
portation." 
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In  no  instance  in  comparing  the  popular  meaning  of  a  consolidated 
school  does  a  state  include  in  its  definition  all  the  features  of  the  popu- 
lar notion — namely,  union  of  districts,  or  schools,  high  school  instruc- 
tion, and  transportation. 

The  meaning  of  a  consolidated  school  is  difficult  to  define,  as  there 
are  many  ideas  as  to  what  a  consolidated  school  is.  "A  union  of  two 
or  more  districts"  is  not  always  consolidated  as  the  term  is  generally 
used.  For  instance,  there  are  in  some  states  legal  provisions  for  the 
union  of  districts  where  there  is  no  intention  of  maintaining  other 
than  a  one-teacher  school.  Oftentimes  a  district  is  abolished  and  its 
territory  annexed  to  adjoining  territory,  because  of  its  low  average 
daily  attendance. 

The  consolidated  school  does  not  always  offer  high  school  advan- 
tages. It  provides  for  elementary  courses  only.  It  should  be  said 
that  the  general  tendency  of  consolidation  laws  is  to  provide  high 
school  facilities. 

Transportation  is  not  always  a  feature  of  a  consolidated  school. 
The  laws  of  twelve  states,  however,  make  transportation  mandatory 
in  connection  with  consolidation.  There  are  five  states  which  make 
no  special  legal  provision  for  transportation.  But  it  should  be  said 
that  custom  has  come  to  recognize  transportation  as  a  necessary  fea- 
ture of  consolidation. 

Just  as  the  definition  of  consolidation  used  in  the  request  for  in- 
formation does  not  conform  to  consolidation  as  it  is  found  in  actual 
practice,  just  so  it  does  not  conform  to  the  definitions  of  consolidation 
as  it  has  been  defined  in  the  statutes  of  six  states.  These  six  states 
and  their  legal  definitions  are  as  follows: 

Consolidation  in  Colorado  means  the  abolishment  of  certain  ad- 
joining districts  and  their  organization  into  one  special  school  dis- 
trict, and  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  one  consolidated  school. 

The  statutes  of  Missouri  define  all  districts  outside  of  incorporated 
cities,  towns  and  villages  which  are  governed  by  six  directors  as  con- 
solidated school  districts. 

Pennsylvania  has  three  definitions  relating  to  consolidated  schools. 
They  are  given  below: 

1.  "Consolidation  of  schools"  is  the  act  of  uniting  two  or  more  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  which  prior  to  such  union  were  maintained 
in  separate  buildings,  and  which  after  such  union  are  housed  in 
one  school  plant  and  taught  by  two  or  more  teachers. 

2.  A  "consolidated  school"  is  a  public  elementary  school  formed 
by  uniting  two  or  more  public  elementary  schools  which  prior  to  such 
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union  were  maintained  in  separate  buildings,  and  which  after  said 
union  is  housed  in  one  school  plant  and  taught  by  two  or  more  teach- 
ers. 

3.  A  "joint  consolidated  school'  is  a  consolidated  school  main- 
tained by  the  joint  action  of  one  or  more  school  distircts. 

In  North  Dakota  a  consolidated  school  must  have  18  contiguous 
sections  and  employ  at  least  two  teachers. 

In  Washington  any  school,  district  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
consolidation  of  two  or  more  school  districts  is  designated  as  a  con- 
solidated school  district. 

The  union  of  two  or  more  small  schools  into  a  central  graded  school 
is  known  as  a  "consolidated  school"  in  West  Virginia. 

Crethie  Allen,  '22. 

A  bulletin,  The  Visiting  Teacher,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation explains  what!  is  meant  by  the  term,  and  what  is  expected  of 
the  visiting  teacher  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

All  realize  there  should  be  a  closer  relation  between  home  and 
school  and  a  more  active  knowledge  of  home  conditions  than  teachers 
have  had  in  the  past.  Some  states  and  cities  are  attempting  to  meet 
the  need  by  providing  for  visiting  teachers  whose  duty  is  to  give 
their  time  to  visiting  the  homes,  assisting  the  parents,  interpreting 
to  them  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  and  giving  special  attention 
to  children  who  must  work  and  live  under  abnormal  conditions.  This 
plan  is  in  its  experimental  stage,  but  it  has  been  tried  far  enough  to 
see  that  it  is  of  value  in  many  places.  It  has  been  tried  in  Los  An- 
geles, Oakland,  San  Francisco,  New  York  City,  Boston  and  Minne- 
apolis. The  teachers  in  these  places  have  given  full  or  part  time, 
depending  usually  upon  an  official  connection  with  the  public-school 
system  or  with  a  private  organization.  Besides  the  visiting  teachers, 
45  academic  teachers  in  the  Boston  continuation  schools  give  half  as 
much  time  to  home  visiting  as  to  teaching. 

In  California  the  board  of  education  is  definitely  committed  to  a 
stimulation  of  thorough  Americanization  programs  in  all  schools. 
This  means  there  must  be  more  home  teachers  employed.  In  North 
Carolina  the  "perambulant  teacher"  works  among  the  illiterate  whites 
in  rural  communities.  The  fact  that  the  "visiting  teachers"  have 
been  found  necessary  is  evidence  of  the  growing  realization  that  pub- 
lic education  should  not  be  confined  to  the  school  room,  but  should  be 
applied  whenever  it  will  be  most  effective  in  remedying  evils  or  in 
promoting  health,  happiness,  and  efficiency. 
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The  visiting  teacher  makes  adjustment  of  conditions  in  the  lives 
of  individual  children  so  that  they  may  make  more  normal  or  more 
profitable  school  progress.  The  teacher  first  goes  to  school,  then  to 
the  home,  and  lastly  ties  up  the  loose  threads  between  the  school  and 
home. 

In  this  bulletin  are  given  reports  on  some  of  the  work  of  these 
teachers.  One  overworked  boy  slept  frequently  in  class.  The  visiting 
teacher  found  him  working  from  3  to  6  A.  M.  and  from  4  to  7  P.  M. 
The  proper  home  adjustment  was  made.  Poverty  at  home  prevented 
a  boy  from  completing  his  school  term,  a  scholarship  was  secured 
and  the  term  was  completed  at  the  usual  time.  The  continued  tardi- 
ness of  a  little  girl  was  corrected  by  an  explanation  to  the  mother 
of  the  necessity  of  being  on  time.  One  little  girl  was  poorly  nour- 
ished. Religious  views  of  the  family  prevented  her  older  sister 
from  accepting  a  position  which  would  have  brought  an  increase  in 
the  family  income.  The  situation  was  relieved  by  finding  a  position 
in  a  Jewish  business  firm. 

The  above  reports  given  in  by  the  visiting  teachers  prove  to  us 
that  their  work  is  of  great  value  and  if  we  wish  to  improve  education- 
al conditions  there  should  be  visiting  teachers  in  every  state  in  the 
union.  The  city  and  county  board  of  education  should  make  a  great 
effort  to  add  to  their  present  educational  forces  the  services  of  spec- 
ially trained  persons  whose  work  would  be  to  study  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual children  and  to  bring  the  school  into  closer  relations  with 
the  home  and  outside  agencies. 

Ruby  Holland,  '22. 

Part-Time  Education  of  Various  Types  is  reported  by  a  receiving 
committee  consisting  of  26  members  of  the  commission  on  the  re- 
organization of  secondary  education  and  is  published  in  a  bulletin 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Seeing  there  was  a  great  need  for  part-time  and  continuation  edu- 
cation the  committee  decided  that  comprehensive  plans  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  industry,  social,  and  civic  life  of  the  state  and 
nation. 

Various  industries  have  taken  steps  providing  education  for  their 
employees.  Although  the  public  schools  have  not  as  yet  taken  any 
definite  steps  in  this  cause;  the  following  steps  are  suggestive:  (1) 
In  the  first  place  the  schools  should  reorganize  present  courses  of 
study  and  revitalize  methods  of  instructions!  so  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  both  the  pupils  and  their  parents  may  be  convinced  that  full- 
time  attendance  at  school  is  worth  while.     (2)  Make  it  as  easy  for 
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the  boy  or  girl  to  return  to  school  as  it  was  for  him  to  leave.  (3) 
School  administrations  should  devise  plans  whereby  pupils  who  de- 
sire to  engage  in  part-time,  temporary,  seasonal  or  emergency  em- 
ployment may  be  permitted  to  do  so  without  dropping  out  of  school. 
(4)  Legislation  should  be  enacted  and  provisions  should  be  made  by 
the  public  schools  for  effective  part-time  and  continuation  education 
of  all  persons  14  to  18  years  of  age  who  have  regularly  entered  upon 
employment. 

Occasional  types  of  part-time  education  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  types;  seasonal  and  incidental  employment. 

Seasonal  employments,  includes  those  pupils,  principally  members 
of  the  graduating  class,  who  leave  school  to  get  positions  to  work 
during  the  summer,  or  to  work  on  the  farm. 

Growing  out  of  the  incidental  employment  there  are  three  types: 
(1)  unrelated  employment;  this  group  includes  all  pupils  who  are 
absent  from  school  to  help  in  the  home  or  on  the  farm.  (2)  re- 
lated optional  employment:  this  group  includes  pupils  who  may  be 
detained  to  act  as  clerical  assistants  in  elementary  schools.  (3)  Re- 
lated required  employment:  this  group  includes  pupils  who  are  ex- 
pected to  supplement  the  theoretical  instructions  in  school  with  other 
work. 

In  contrast  to  the  occasional  types  there  are  three  regular  types: 
(1)  The  alternating  attendance  and  employments:  this  applies  to 
pupils  pursuing  industrial  courses.  (2)  Four-fifths  of  time  in  school : 
this  applies  to  pupils  who  are  studying  salesmanship.  (3)  Continua- 
tion attendance :  this  plan  applies  to  pupils  engaged  in  industry. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  many  will  transfer  from  occasional  type 
to  regular  type.  In  such  case  the  work  of  the  vocational  supervisor 
becomes  very  important.  • 

The  duties  of  the  counselor  in  vocational  guidance  should  include 
the  following: 

1.  Giving  advice  to  individual  pupils,  but  not  making  actual  de- 
cisions for  them. 

2.  Helping  pupils  to  find  employment  and  helping  employers  to 
find  pupils  with  the  proper  qualifications. 

3.  Visiting  pupils  at  work. 

4.  Helping  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  to  connect  their  instruc- 
tion with  the  employment  experiences  and  needs  of  the  pupils. 

5.  Cooperating  with  the  parent  and  child — 
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(1)  In  discovering  and  developing  that  ability  of  every  boy 
and  girl  that  will  give  him  the  greatest  economic  and  so- 
cial returns. 

(2)  In  knowing  the  requirements  and  training  for  various 
occupations,  the  qualities  necessary  for  success,  the  demand 
and  supply  of  workers,  positions,  pay,  and  future  in  them. 

Mary  Condon,  '22. 

The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  published  a  very  interesting 
Federal  Citizenship  Textbook  which  was  written  for  a  course  of  in- 
struction for  use  in  the  public  schools  by  the  candidate  for  citizenship. 
It  may  be  used  by  people  who  come  from  foreign  countries,  but  it 
can  be  used  profitably  also  by  the  people  of  our  own  country. 

There  has  been  a  great  need  for  a  textbook  of  this  kind  in  our 
public  schools  for  the  use  of  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  nation 
good  citizenship.  To  teach  good  citizenship  we  must  know  some- 
thing about  the  government  of  our  nation,  and  to  know  about  the 
government  we  must  know  something  about  the  constitution  on  which 
is  all  the  groundwork  of  our  government.  There  are  24  lessons  on 
the  constitution  and  6  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is 
intended  that  this  book  shall  place  before  the  candidate  for  naturali- 
zation in  the  public  schools  who  are  on  the  threshold  of  American 
citizenship  an  opportunity  to  catch  the  spirit  of  these  two  expres- 
sions of  all  governmental  aspirations. 

The  first  lesson  in  the  book  is  a  lesson  on  the  American  creed. 
Following  the  study  of  the  creed  are  six  lessons  on  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Every  lesson  in  the  textbook  is  written  in  a  sim- 
ple form  so  that  it  is  not  hard  for  the  children,  foreigners,  or  even 
the  older  uneducated  people  of  our  own  country  to  understand.  The 
parts  taken  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  are  in  large  type.  Brief  explanations  fol- 
low each  section.  Following  the  Constitution  are  the  Amendments 
to  it,  written  in  the  same  manner.  At  the  beginning  of  each  lesson 
is  a  list  of  all  the  words  in  the  lesson  which  may  cause  anyone 
trouble  in  pronouncing  them. 

Preceding  the  twenty-four  lessons  is  a  lesson  giving  a  short  history 
of  America  to  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted — 1492-1789. 
This  lesson  tells  about  the  discovery  of  America,  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  why  we  have  a  Thanksgiving  Day,  how  Great  Britain 
made  money  from  the  colonies,  how  the  colonies  on  July  4,  1776 
declared  that  they  no  longer  belonged  to  the  British  Empire,  but  that 
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they  were  free  and  independent  states,  and  how  the  colonies  set  up 
a  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  lessons  on  the  Constitution  are  taken  from  the  articles  and 
sections.  The  first  lesson  is  taken  up  with  the  study  of  the  Preamble, 
stating  the  purpose  of  it.  Following  it  is  the  work  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  It  shows  how  its  rules  are  laid 
down,  how  the  laws  are  made,  the  laws  that  may  be  made  and  those 
that  may  not  be  made  and  carried  out  and  the  powers  of  Congress. 
Following  the  powers  of  Congress  are  lessons  of  how  the  president 
is  elected  and  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  president. 

All  of  the  lessons  are  simple  language  lessons  and  may  serve  for 
history  lessons  also  when  the  Constitution  or  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence are  being  taught. 

Besides  the  lessons  there  are  pictures  of  noted  men  as  Washington 
and  Lincoln  and  of  noted  places  as  the  White  House,  Washington's 
Monument  and  the  Capitol.  Something  is  written  about  each  pic- 
ture in  the  book  giving  the  historical  facts  about  them. 

Lucy  Fleming,  '22. 

Foreign  Criticism  of  American  Education  is  a  bulletin  telling  what 
those  who  have  been  coming  to  America  to  study  the  schools,  think 
of  American  education. 

This  report  is  especially  helpful  at  this  time  when  all  our  educa- 
tional theories  and  practices  are  undergoing  severe  criticism  at  home, 
and  as  we  are  trying  to  reconstruct  them  to  meet  the  new  and  grow- 
ing needs  of  our  democratic  society.  This  bulletin  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  literature  on  education. 

Americans  believe  in  their  schools  or  they  would  not  support  them 
as  they  do.  A  remarkable  phase  of  our  education  is  our  success  in 
making  Americans  of  immigrants,  and  to  the  school  is  given  the  cre- 
dit. America  respects  the  child's  personality  and  prefers  to  sacrifice 
blind  obedience  in  order  to  gain  alertness,  initiative  and  self-control. 
America  believes  in  securing  equality  of  opportunity  to  each  individ- 
ual. Our  critics  have  a  right  to  call  attention  to  the  danger  of  the 
making  of  money  as  a  means  of  self  realization,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  that  Americans  are  striving  after  money  more  keenly 
than  are  the  people  of  other  countries. 

America  is  working  toward  state  control  of  the  school  system.  This 
erects  a  barrier  against  the  control  of  the  schools  by  any  one  class. 
Narrowness  is  avoided  and  progress  guaranteed.  Critics  point  out 
to  us  an  educational  lack  which  allows  children  under  school  age  to 
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be  thrown  against  the  bad  influences  of  the  street  at  the  time  of  their 
lives  when  good  habits  ought  to  replace  lack  of  judgment.  Better 
child  labor  laws,  medical  inspection  and  part  time  continuation 
schools  will ,  solve  this  problem. 

The  German  critics  think  we  would  profit  by  electing  only  edu- 
cational experts  to  membership  on  our  local  school  boards.  As  lay 
members  have  in  general  proved  themselves  capable  in  America  lay 
membership  seems  preferable. 

Critics'  comment  on  the  type  of  organization  of  American  education 
is  that  every  student  may  pass  directly  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  university.  This  is  peculiarly  American.  Critics  agree  that 
American  students  are  required  to  remain  in  school  too  long.  The 
European  student  finishes  his  secondary  work  at  18.  The  American 
student  reaches  this  level  at  20  or  21. 

A  defect  in  American  supervision  is  due  to  uncertainty  of  tenure 
but  there  is  greater  danger  in  making  it  too  safe.  How  to  provide  a 
greater  permanency  of  tenure  and  still  avoid  autocracy  and  rigidity  is 
still  an  unsolved  problem.  All  teachers  should  have  free  access  to 
their  board  through  representatives  of  their  own  selection.  The 
United  States  has  relatively  fewer  trained  teachers  than  any  other 
civilized  nation,  but  the  social  standing  of  the  teacher  is  better  than 
that  of  European  teachers.  This  is  probably  because  European 
elementary  schools  are  for  the  poorer  classes  only.  America  needs 
teachers  who  are  experts  in  their  field  and  have  the  perspective  of  it. 
Because  of  the  low  number  of  normal  school  graduates  the  normal 
schools  have  not  been  able  to  justify  their  existence  as  such.  The 
real  cause  of  the  trouble  is  that  the  American  people  have  not  be- 
lieved in  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Normal  schools  are  beginning  to  provide  opportunities  for  real 
practice  teaching.  Field  representatives  are  being  appointed  and 
normal  school  faculties  are  visiting  in  their  districts  to  see  that 
theory  does  not  outrun  practice.  Normal  schools  have  been  criticized 
because  they  do  not  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  teacher  after  gradu- 
ation. Such  provisions  exist  independently  of  the  schools.  While 
our  educational  magazines  are  not  what  they  should  be  they  contain 
some  articles  of  fundamental  value. 

A  criticism  of  the  American  school  system  is  the  predominance  of 
women  teachers.  The  statement  that  women  cannot  in  general  com- 
pete with  men  is  of  very  doubtful  value.  The  suggestion  that  educa- 
tion can  do  little  to  modify  the  nature  of  women  is  undoubtedly  false. 
Why  are  so  many  women  teachers  employed?     Our  critics  say  the 
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reason  is  an  economic  one.  Low  salaries  and  uncertainty  of  tenure 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  poor  teaching  and  lack  of  trained 
teachers. 

The  American  teacher  has  greater  burdens  to  bear  than  those  of 
other  nations.  Some  of  these  troubles  may  be  removed  but  it  seems 
necessary  for  the  schools  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  assimilating  the 
immigrants,  and  that  of  moral  training.  In  general  the  English 
critics  look  upon  the  familiarity  between  the  pupils  and  teacher  as 
desirable.     The  Germans  think  this  relationship  bad. 

To  put  pupils  of  every  type  of  intelligence  in  the  same  grade  and 
compel  them  to  go  at  the  same  rate  means*  a  curriculum  which  is 
adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the  upper  half  while  the  lower  half  is 
compelled  to  mark  time.  Curricula  based  upon  the  child's  environ- 
ment are  beginning  to  be  used. 

Our  work  in  reading  is  generally  commended,  especially  our  prac- 
tice of  reading  complete  selections  rather  than  mere  extracts.  Crit- 
ics are  attracted  by  the  American's  practice  in  using  the  text-book, 
and  in  so  far  as  this  makes  the  pupil  independent  of  the  teacher  it 
is  to  be  desired. 

In  general  the  criticism  on  the  kindergarten  of  America  has  been 
favorable.  Its  influence  is  spreading  upward  and  giving  new  life 
to  the  higher  schools. 

Teixie  Jenkins,  '22. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  all 
the  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  in  1919.  This 
questionnaire  asked  data  on  two  special  subjects,  namely :  data  regard- 
ing entrance  credit  in  music ;  and  data  regarding  college  credits  given 
in  music.  The  present  bulletin,  Status  of  Music  Instruction  in  Col- 
leges and  High  Schools  is  the  result  of  the  questionnaire. 

It  states  that  a  large  proportion  of  replies  was  received.  Most  of 
the  important  institutions  of  learning  are  represented  in  the  replies 
and  in  most  cases  when  a  college  failed  to  reply  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  music  credits  were  given.  Among  a  number  of  the  colleges 
which  made  no  reply  are  a  number  which  treat  special  subjects 
where  music  would  have  no  place.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
interesting  to  note  that  out  of  a  large  number  of  colleges  for  special 
subjects  quite  a  number  do  recognize  music. 

Of  the  419  colleges  sending  replies,  194  allow  entrance  credit  in 
some  form  of  music.  In  nearly  all  of  these  colleges  theoretical  mus- 
ic is  recognized  for  entrance  credit,  and  over  half  of  them  grant  en- 
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trance  for  appreciation.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  applied 
music,  such  as  performance  on  the  piano,  violin,  or  voice,  may  be 
offered  for  entrance  credit  in  the  case  of  76  colleges.  This  is  a 
matter  of  interest  chiefly  because  recognition  of  applied  music  is  a 
matter  of  very  recent  development.  In  only  38  colleges  is  credit 
allowed  for  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra,  etc.  This  indicates  that  as 
yet  these  subjects  are  not  felt  to  be  sufficiently  organized  or  developed 
to  represent  distinct  and  progressive  work  which  should  warrant 
college  entrance  credit. 

Again,  it  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that  courses  in  music  lead- 
ing to  credit  are  offered  in  232  colleges  whereas  187  have  no  such 
courses.  Credit  for  applied  music  toward  the  bachelor  of  arts  or 
bachelor  of  science  degree  is  granted  in  112  colleges,  while  203  col- 
leges offer  the  degree  of  music  bachelor  or  special  certificates  or  dip- 
lomas in  music. 

Public-school  music  is  taking  an  increasing  share  in  college  music 
work  and  a  number  of  colleges  offer  courses  leading  to  diplomas  or 
certificates  in  this  subject. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  show  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  are  taking  an  ever  increasing  interest 
in  the  development  of  music  as  a  social,  cultural,  and  professional 
subject. 

A  further  detailed  account  is  given  of  music  courses  offered  and 
credits  granted  in  the  high  schools.  A  review  of  the  place  of  ap- 
plied music,  chorus  singing,  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  theoretical  music, 
and  music  appreciation  is  also  stated  in  detail  in  the  bulletin. 

Most  of  the  bulletin  is  taken  up  with  giving  statistics;  this  de- 
tailed statement  is  not  only  to  show  the  music  offerings  for  such  com- 
parative study  as  may  be  desired  by  college  men  and  music  educators, 
but  also  to  give  the  high  school  student  who  is  interested  in  music 
an  opportunity  to  plan  his  high  school  work  with  a  view  to  the  par- 
ticular college  which  he  may  wish  to  attend. 

Lillian  Edwards,  '22. 

The  Report  of  the  Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store  Service  is 
of  great  interest  because  there  has  awakened  the  idea  that  the  stores 
of  the  land  need  trained  and  efficient  workers  in  order  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired goal.  It  represents  the  practical  idea  in  education.  From 
a  class  for  training  a  few  saleswomen  to  a  big  school  affiliated  with 
Harvard  University,  is  a  far  step. 
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Seeing  this  need,  the  Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store  Serv- 
ice, formerly  known  as!  the  School  of  Salesmanship,  was  established 
in  1905  by  Mrs.  Lucinda  Wynian  Prince,  as  a  department  of  the  Wo- 
men's Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston. 

Training  was  then  given  to  saleswomen  only.  Later,  when  the 
value  of  such  training  became  apparent,  the  demand  for  teachers 
to  do  this  kind  of  work  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  training  class 
for  teachers.  It  is  this  work  of  training  leaders  in  Department 
Store  Education  which  is  now  the  primary  function  of  the  school. 

The  class  for  saleswomen  from  the  Boston  stores  is  still  maintained 
and  gives  to  the  teachers  in  training  opportunity  for  observation, 
demonstration  and  practice. 

The  need  being  so  great  and  worthwhile  in  its  purpose,  as  early 
as  1913,  that  through  the  financial  assistance  of  Simmons  College, 
The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  The  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  Prince  School  grew  very  rapidly 
and  successfully. 

In  1918,  through  a  fund  subscribed  by  the  Boston  merchants, 
the  school  was  enabled  to  move  from  quarters  which  had  become 
inadequate  in  the  Union  building  to  a  home  of  its  own,  and  it  now 
occupies  the  second  floor  of  a  modern  building  at  66  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

In  September,  1920,  the  school  became  affiliated  with  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education  of  Harvard  University.  The  courses 
in  Education  are  now  given  by  Harvard  professors,  and  students 
who  enter  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  college  may 
become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  from  Har- 
vard University. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is,  first,  to  establish  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employees,  based  on  understanding 
of  their  common  problems;  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  store 
in  the  community  through  the  upbuilding  of  constructive  policy, 
and  to  develop  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  personnel  in  such 
a  way  as  will  result  in  the  most  effective  conduct  of  the  business. 

Some  of  the  commonest  aspects  of  educational  work  are :     courses 
with  buyers  and  assistant  buyers,  to  develop  leadership  and  to  give 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  their  work;  the 
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training  of  salespeople,  juniors  and  other  groups  of  workers  for 
more  intelligent  and  expert  performance  of  their  duties ;  the  induc- 
tion and  training  of  new  workers  and  the  training  and  correction 
of  errors  in  the  handling  of  store  system. 

A  second  purpose  is  to  provide  adequate  preparations  under 
trained  teachers  for  pupils  interested  in  and  qualified  for  store  work. 
The  course  in  the  high  schools  includes  salesmanship,  textiles,  mer- 
chandise, industrial  history,  color  and  design,  business  arithmetic 
with  sales-slip  practice. 

The  plan  for  practice  work  is  to  have  a  training  class,  and  this 
is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  members  of  one  group  are  as- 
signed to  the  various  cooperating  stores,  where  they  study  at  first 
hand  all  the  divisions  of  store  organization  and  their  functions. 
The  other  group  observes  the  work  of  the  class  for  saleswomen  (con- 
ducted as  a  practice  school)  and  teaches  certain  of  its  classes.  These 
group  activities  are  carried  on  during  the  morning  hours  in  alter- 
nating two-week  periods.  The  sections  meet  together  in  the  after- 
noon. During  the  fall  term,  one  day  a  week  is  devoted  to  selling 
in  Boston  department  stores. 

Mary  A.  Brock,  '22. 

Two  interesting  and  instructive  bulletins  have  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  on  the  Educational  work  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

Since  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  more  familiar  to  people  I 
will  only  mention  a  few  facts  as  found  in  the  Bulletin. 

As  one  man  has  said,  "Scouting  has  done  what  no  other  system 
yet  devised  has  done — made  the  boy  'want  to  leam.'  '  The  work 
of  the  Scouts  helps  in  the  making  of  intelligent,  alert,  responsible 
citizens,  dedicated  to  being  helpful  to  all  people  at  all  times,  to 
keep  themselves  physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  morally  straight, 
to  do  their  duty  to  God  and  country. 

Educational  Work  of  the  Girl  Scouts,  by  Louise  Stevens  Bryant, 
Educational  Secretary  of  Girl  Scouts,  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  gives  an  illuminating  view  of  that  work. 

The  object  of  the  Girl  Scouts  is  to  bring  to  all  girls  the  oppor- 
tunity for  group  experience,  outdoor  life,  and  to  learn  through 
work,  but  more  by  play,   to   serve  their  community.     This   sister 
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organization  of  the  Boy  Scouts  has  developed  a  method  of  self- 
government,  and  a  variety  of  activities  that  appear  to  be  well  suited 
to  the  desires  of  the  girls. 

A  brief  history  of  the  movement  is  given  in  the  bulletin.  How- 
ever it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  organization  was  founded  in 
the  South,  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 

This  organization  has  always  been  non-sectarian  and  open  to  all 
races  and  nationalities.  From  a  membership  of  9,769  in  January, 
1918,  the  Girl  Scouts  grew  to  89,864  in  1921,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
10  to  1  in  3  years. 

The  activities  of  the  Girl  Scouts  are  presented  in  an  interesting 
manner.  These  center  about  the  three  interests — Home,  Health, 
and  Citizenship.  The  home  interest  encourages  thrifty  habits  and 
economy  in  buying  in  all  of  its  activities. 

Health,  physical  and  mental,  is  the  keynote  to  the  scout  activities, 
which  are  calculated  to  develop  the  habit  of  health,  rather  than 
simply  to  give  information  about  anatomy  or  physiology. 

Patrols  and  troops  conduct  their  own  meetings  and  the  scouts 
learn  the  elements  of  parliamentary  law.  Working  together  in 
groups,  they  realize  the  necessity  for  democratic  decisions.  They 
also  come  to  have  community  interests  of  an  impersonal  sort.  This 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  contribution  of  the  Scouts  toward  the 
training  of  the  girls  for  citizenship. 

The  fact  is  stressed  that  all  the  Girl  Scout  activities  are  combined 
and  coordinated  about  certain  basic  principles,  that  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  fuller  life  for  the  individual,  not  only  in  her  personal 
but  in  her  social  relations.  Their  motto  is  "Be  Prepared,"  and 
one  of  their  slogans  is  "Do  a  good  turn  daily."  Because  they  are 
citizens  they  know  and  respect  the  meaning  of  the  flag,  and  one  of 
the  first  things  they  learn  is  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  it. 

The  Scouts  work  in  groups  of  eight,  as  the  elementary  qualities 
of  leadership  seem  to  exist  in  just  about  the  proportion  of  one 
to  eight. 

The  advantages  of  the  khaki  uniform  are  set  forth  as  being  simple, 
durable,  and  allows  freedom  of  action. 

The  organization  of  this  Scout  movement  is  carefully  explained 
in  detail  in  the  bulletin.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Girl 
Scouts'  organization  is  its  voluntary  character.  Only  about  3% 
are  paid  workers.       The  organization  is  actually  a  great  volunteer 
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school  of  citizenship  in  which  the  women  of  the  country  share  with 
their  younger  sisters  the  results  of  their  own  experience,  in  ideals, 
and  practical  working  knowledge   of   community   living. 

The  school  benefits  derived  from  Scouting  are  given  in  the  bulle- 
tin. Some  of  them  may  be  given  here.  Older  pupils  stay  in 
school  longer  because  of  their  interest  in  scouting  than  because  of 
any  other  influence.  A  year  of  work  in  scouting  will  do  as  much 
toward  acquainting  a  teacher  with  the  ideals  of  teaching  as  a  year 
spent  in  any  college  or  university  in  the  country.  Finally,  scout- 
ing secures  the  interest,  attention,  and  good  will  of  the  parents  to 
the  public  schools. 

Thelma  Shamhart,  '22. 


ALUMNAE 

Grace  Smith,  Editor 

The  Alumnae  members  are  planning  to  come  together  commence- 
ment for  a  great  house-warming.  Some  that  have  not  been  back 
for  years,  and  others  that  have  never  been  back,  are  coming. 

The  Alumnae  recital  will  be  on  the  evening  of  June  5.  A  great 
singer  from  New  York  City,  Miss  York,  will  be  the  singer.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  extensive  advertising.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
year  will  be  more  of  a  success  than  last,  even.  The  Pitt  County 
Branch  has  charge  of  the  entertainment. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  news  this  quarter  because  this  Quartebly 
comes  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  last.  The  students  in  the  col- 
lege are  sharks  for  getting  news  about  the  old  girls,  but  there  has 
been  no  vacation  or  holiday  in  which  they  could  collect  new  news. 
The  editors  promise  to  average  up  in  the  summer  number. 

Mr.  Austin,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  appointment  committee, 
wishes  the  alumnae  to  know  that  if  he  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
them  at  any  time  by  helping  them  to  get  located  in  a  good  school 
system,  he  will  gladly  do  so.  He  wishes  you  to  know  that  you 
can  rely  upon  him  for  help  at  any  time  and  of  any  kind. 

Elsie  Morgan,  '18,  writes  that  her  school  is  running  ten  months 
this  year.  She  is  teaching  in  Wilson.  They  had  a  school  track 
meet  on  April  27,  and  a  County  Meet  May  10.  She  reports  a  suc- 
cessful year. 

Vivian  Sawyer  Dees,  '19,  is  teaching  third  and  fourth  grades  at 
Reelsboro.  She  drives  a  car  to  school  every  morning,  about  five  miles. 
She  says  she  likes  teaching  so  well  she  would  hate  to  give  it  up,  but 
"Julius"  so  often  needs  someone  at  the  office  to  help  him  that  she 
sometimes  feels  that  she  should  change  her  work  and  help  him. 

Millie  Roebuck,  '15,  has  been  a  visitor  to  the  school  several  times 
recently.       She  is  teaching  in  Robesonville. 

A  number  of  the  Alumnae  were  here  at  the  Senior  Play.  Those 
whose  names  we  have  are  as  follows:  Camilla  Pettard,  Earle 
Wynne,  Camille  Robinson  Willoughby,  Luella  Lancaster  Stancill, 
Martha  Lancaster  Fountain,  Nellie  Dunn,  Nannie  Harrell. 
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A  number  of  the  alumnae  were  at  the  school  on  the  day  of  Pitt 
County  Commencement.  The  Farmville  girls  were  proud  of  the 
children  from  their  rooms.  Farmville  won  the  cup  in  the  literary 
contests. 

Mary  Weeks  spent  Easter  in  Winston-Salem  with  Hattie  Weeks. 
She  is  debating  whether  or  not  to  return  to  Graham  or  go  some- 
where else.  She  says,  "I  adore  the  little  town,"  and  speaks  appre- 
ciatively of  the  people.  She  has  taught  there  ever  since  she  left 
school,  '13. 

Georgia  Keene,  '16,  is  now  Elementary  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  Board  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  Her  headquarters  are  at  Trinity  College,  Durham. 
She  is  very  much  in  love  with  her  work  and  seems  to  be  very 
successful  with  it. 

A  letter  from  Elizabeth  Bass  says  that  she  is  intensely  interested 
in  her  work  in  the  Scarritt  Bible  Training  School  in  Kansas  City, 
the  Methodist  school  for  training  Christian  workers.  She  expects 
to  return  there  next  year,  but  will  spend  the  summer  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Jefferson,  nee  Miss  Emma  Harden,  of  Ore  Hill, 
N.  C,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1912,  is  living  at  Fountain.  Mrs. 
Jefferson  has  a  nice  family  of  three — Geo.  Jr.,  Ann  Marie,  and 
James  Lane. 

The  Kinston  News  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  evening 
of  fun,  given  by  the  Primary  and  Grammar  School  teachers  to  the 
Parents.  It  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  since  some  of  our  former 
students  teach  in  the  Kinston  schools. 

A  most  delightful  and  amusing  old  time  school  was  carried  out 
to  perfection  by  a  group  of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  Following 
the  refreshments  which  were  served  by  the  teachers,  the  guests  inter- 
mingled for  a  short  time  before  the  evening's  social  hours  ended. 
In  all,  the  event  was  most  unique,  entertaining  and  enlivening, 
and  everyone  was  highly  pleased  with  the  evening. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

Death  of  Mr.  Ormond 

Mr.  Yancey  T.  Ormond  died  on  March  8  at  the  home  of  his  daugh- 
ter in  Kinston. 

President  Wright,  Prof.  H.  E.  Austin  and  Miss  Jenkins  went 
to  Kinston  to  attend  the  funeral  as  representatives  of  the  East  Caro- 
lina Teachers  College.  President  Wright  was  one  of  the  pall  bearers 
and  made  a  talk  at  the  services,  paying  beautiful  tribute  to  the  man 
whom  he  has  been  so  intimately  associated  with  throughout  the  whole 
time  he  has  been  president  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Ormond  has  always  been  enthusiastically  and  actively  inter- 
ested in  East  Carolina  Teachers  College.  As  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  of  the  executive  committee  and  since  Gov.  Jarvis' 
death  as  chairman,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee, 
he  has  worked  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school,  and  always  gave  his  time,  energy  and  thought  cheerfully 
and  gladly  to  the  school.  As  President  Wright  said  of  him :  "He 
was  not  one  to  give  up  the  old  just  for  the  sake  of  the  new,  but  when 
he  was  convinced  that  the  new  was  best  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
card the  old.  Evidence  of  this  spirit  was  shown  when  he  presented 
to  the  Board  the  motion  to  change  the  name  of  the  school,  giving 
so  clearly  his  reasons  that  the  members  of  the  board  were  convinced 
that  it  should  be  done,  and  the  name  was  changed  without  much 
discussion. 

"He  believed  in  the  purposes  of  the  school  and  caught  the  idea 
that  the  purpose  was  the  same,  but  the  opportunity  for  service  had 
been  extended,  therefore  the  name  should  be  made  to  fit  the  situa- 
tion.      He  had  the  spirit  of  the  true  progressive." 

While  the  college  has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends  it  will  always 
have  his  spirit  and  influence. 

President  Wright  spoke  to  the  students  of  the  college,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  work  Mr.  Ormond  had  done  for  the  school  and  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him.  In  his  remarks  at  the  funeral  he  spoke  of  the 
great  service  Mr.  Ormond  had  rendered  the  State  by  serving  the 
school  as  he  served  it.  He  spoke  especially  of  his  fidelity,  not  only  to 
business,  but  to  his  church,  his  State  and  to  any  cause  for  which  he 
worked.     Honesty,    not  only    in  work  and  deeds,    but  honesty    of 
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thought,  he  gave  as  the  keynote  to  his  character.  He  classed  him  as 
one  of  the  great  loved  ones  of  earth. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Read,  his  pastor,  spoke  of  his  love  and  service  for 
his  church,  and  his  place  in  the  community. 

The  funeral  service  was  simple  and  impressive,  the  music  tri- 
umphant and  the  beautiful  floral  offerings  were  many.  He  was 
buried  in  Maplewood  Cemetery  in  Kinston. 

Mr-  Ormond  was  a  lay  leader  in  the  Methodist  church  for  the 
North  Carolina  Conference.  He  was  a  Mason  and  a  Pythian. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Kinston  Bar.  The  lawyers  paid  deference 
to  him  by  closing  offices  and  suspending  work  during  the  funeral  hour. 


Josephus  Daniels  Visits  the  College 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels  visited  East  Carolina  Teachers  College 
on  March  17,  and  made  the  students  a  good,  wholesome  talk,  in 
an  informal,  charming  manner.  He  advised  the  students  to  carry 
back  to  their  fathers  and  mothers  the  fine  spirit  of  joy  and  happi- 
ness, taking  their  parents  into  partnership  with  them  and  making 
them  feel  that  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  keep  their  children  in 
school  are  worth  while. 

He  spoke  of  the  great  power  and  influence  women  have  in  affairs 
of  the  nation  and  the  world  now  as  contrasted  with  the  opportuni- 
ties their  mothers  and  grandmothers  had.  ISTew  conditions  have 
called  forth  a  new  type  of  government  and  a  new  vision  is  needed. 
Government  is  in  many  of  its  phases  today  only  housekeeping  on 
a  large  scale,  and  as  the  women  are  the  housekeepers  they  are  the 
ones  to  help  solve  these  questions  of  health  and  sanitation  which 
are  all  important  today,  and  women  are  the  best  teachers  of  these. 
When  a  senator  from  Colorado  was  asked  what  effect  women's  vot- 
ing had  upon  politics  in  that  state,  he  replied  that  it  had  little 
effect  politically  but  that  the  candidates  were  forced  to  measure 
up  to  a  higher  standard. 

Women  are  not  to  get  into  the  front,  he  said,  by  pushing  men 
out,  but  by  forming  a  partnership  with  them,  being  partners  of  equal 
rank,  influence  and  power. 


A  Visit  from  the  Sunday  School  Man 

At  the  assembly  period  was  enjoyed  greatly  a  talk  by  Mr.  D.  W. 
Sims,  the   Sunday  school  man.      He  gave  the  cream   of  the   talk 
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he  made  before  the  Pitt  County  Sunday  School  Convention 
the  night  before,  describing  the  "peg  leg"  Sunday  school,  and  giving 
facts  and  figures  proving  the  power  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  kept 
his  audience  in  a  roar  with  his  apt  illustrations  and  stories. 


Pitt  County  Commencement 

Pitt  County  Commencement,  on  April  3,  was  a  great  day  for 
the  schools  of  the  county.  Thousands  of  people  from  every  part 
of  the  county  came  to  Greenville  on  that  day  and  all  felt  it  was 
their  day.  The  program  was  divided  into  three  parts :  the  literary 
contests,  and  the  public  program,  consisting  of  the  community  sing 
and  addresses,  the  address  by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  taking 
place  at  the  same  time  and  both  at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College ; 
the  athletic  contest  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Fair  Grounds. 

The  parade  through  the  town,  ending  in  a  grand  circle  march 
around  the  campus  of  the  college,  was  an  imposing  sight.  It  was 
led  by  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Greenville  made  Governor  Morrison  a  tender- 
foot scout  just  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  parade  and  just  before 
the  exercises  in  the  auditorium.  This  was  a  most  imposing  cere- 
mony ;  Supt.  Rose  as  Scout  Master,  was  in  charge. 

A  report  of  the  plan  for  Commencement  is  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  Quarterly. 

While  the  children  were  standing  the  contests  in  the  various  class- 
rooms in  the  college,  as  many  people  as  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  auditorium  gathered  there.  A  program  by  the  orchestra  and 
a  community  sing  with  Miss  Muffly  at  the  piano  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rose  in  charge  made  the  first  part  of  the  program.  Supt.  R.  G. 
Fitzgerald,  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  day,  introduced  Pres. 
Wright,  who  welcomed  the  friends  from  the  county  and  gave  them 
the  right  of  way  in  the  college. 

Hon.  F.  G.  James  introduced  Governor  Morrison.  He  spoke 
of  the  inspiration  gained  from  the  throng  gathered  here  and  re- 
called the  days  before  the  school  was  placed  on  this  spot. 


Governor  Morrison  s  Address 

Governor  Morrison,  when  he  first  began,  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
the  people  of  Pitt  County,  commending  them  for  the  part  they  had 
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played  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  for  the  rank  they  are  taking 
in  the  nation  and  referred  to  her  statesmen,  her  leaders  in  the  past. 
He  called  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  Pitt  is  second  of  the 
four  counties  in  North  Carolina  among  the  fifty  ranking  highest 
in  agricultural  products.  In  all  movements  for  the  organization 
of  the  individuals  of  the  state  for  better  things,  Pitt  leads  the  way. 

North  Carolina  people,  he  said,  should  know  more  about  the  state, 
each  part  should  appreciate  all  the  other  parts,  her  youth  should 
be  taught  how  to  study  the  state,  not  only  its  past,  but  its  present, 
her  resources  and  her  possibilities.  He  then  spoke  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the'  State,  calling  especial  attention  to  the  possiblities 
in  the  water  power  of  the  central  part  of  the  State  and  the  water- 
ways in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  with  the  possibilities  for  ha  ad- 
ling  the  commerce  from  the  central  part.  He  also  referred  to  the 
wealth  in  the  fish  and)  oysters  in  the  east.  He  thus  wove  together 
the  State  showing  how  each  part  helped  to  make  the  whole.  He 
spoke  of  the  place  North  Carolina  has  in  manufacturing,  her  cotton 
mills,  her  furniture  factories,  etc. 

North  Carolina,  while  a  great  farming  state,  ranking  second  to 
none  in  the  amount  of  produce  to  the  person,  has  not  the  wealth  of 
those  far  below  her  in  other  things.  He  gave  as  the  reason  of  this 
that  too  much  of  the  money  made  on  raising  cotton  and  tobacco 
goes  out  of  the  state  for  food  products;  thus  other  states  become 
rich  on  what  we  buy  from  them.  "Raise  more  food,"  was  his  ad- 
vice, more  meat,  poultry,  more  vegetables,  have  more  cows  and  milk, 
and  we  will  then  be  able  to  keep  at  home  what  we  make  and  will 
gain  in  wealth.  This  kind  of  farming  is  far  more  interesting  and 
educational  than  raising  the  money  crops.  The  raising  of  cotton 
has  been  standardized  until  it  takes  little  initiative  and  brains  to 
know  what  to  do.  One  should  study  and  learn  about  plant  life. 
The  vocational  schools  are  doing  a  great  work,  but  a  text-book  that 
is  just  exactly  right  for  North  Carolina  could  not  be  found  by  the 
text-book  commission  so  they  are  having  one  written. 

When  the  people  of  the  state  learn  how  to  farm  intensively  and 
how  to  market  their  products  to  the  best  advantage,  keeping  their 
wealth  at  home  instead  of  sending  it  out  of  the  State  for  food, 
then  the  State  will  become  a  wealthy  State.  He  pictured  the  future 
as  it  will  be  in  the  years  ahead. 

He  spoke  eloquently  of  the  great  things  that  could  be  done  by 
the  State,  when  North  Carolina,  has  the  wealth  her  products  entitle 
her  to.  Then  there  will  be  enough  from  taxes  for  all  the  institu- 
tions and  departments  of  the  governments.       He  contrasted  the  time 
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when  requirements  were  few  for  running  the  government  with  today 
when  the  demands  are  so  great,  but  showed  the  greater  advantages 
derived  today.  He  showed  that  the  people  because  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  taxes  have  hindered  their  own  progress,  and  he  gave  other 
states  as  contrasting  examples  of  the  government.  He  emphasized 
his  belief  in  economy  in  overhead  charges,  but  took  a  stand  against 
reducing  the  salaries  of  school  teachers. 

He  spoke  of  the  splendid  way  in  which  North  Carolina  had  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  money  for  educational  purposes.  In  telling 
that  the  institutions  were  granted  the  sums  they  asked  for,  he  seemed 
suddenly  to  remember  that  the  appropriation  for  this  school  fell  far 
below  the  request  and  the  needs,  but  he  assured  the  president  that 
it  would  get  what  it  needed  the  next  time. 

He  closed  with  a  rally  call  to  all  people  in  this  section  to  come 
together  to  work  more  intelligently  than  ever  and  harder  than  ever 
for  the  good  of  all  and  painted  in  glowing  colors  the  rewards  that 
will  come  to  the  state. 


Dr.  White  of  Elizabeth  Hospital 

Dr-  William  A.  White,  who  is  superintendent  of  Elizabeth  Hos- 
pital, in  which  there  are  4000  patients  and  1200  employees,  and 
who  is  professor  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  in  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  made  a  strong,  and  exceedingly  help- 
ful talk  recently  to  the  students  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College 
on  the  problem  of  causes  and  correction  of  the  troubles  that  bring 
about  social  failures.  Most  of  the  troubles  are  caused  long  before 
the  victims  are  taken  into  the  insane  asylums,  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded, and  prisons;  they  have  their  beginnings  in  childhood  when 
the  natural  instincts  go  astray,  or  are  misdirected,  and  if  recognized 
then  understood,  and  the  right  steps  taken  for  correction  very  many 
of  the  cases  could  be  prevented ;  instincts  should  be  rightly  directed, 
physical  defects  corrected,  and  the  children  saved  to  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Dr.  White  urged  the  young  women  to  study  the  cases  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  bad  in  school,  and  when  unable  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems themselves  to  refer  them  to  those  who  can  handle  them.  The  De- 
partment of  Welfare  is  at  hand,  the  Health  Department  is  ready 
to  help,  and  the  State  will  do  its  part  if  the  demand  is  made  upon 
it.  "Make  a  noise  about  the  problems  you  cannot  solve  yourself." 
He  showed  that  the  boy  who  causes  trouble  in  school  is  frequently 
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the  one  who  later  causes  trouble  in  society,  and  lands  in  the  prisons 
or  the  asylums.  He  spoke  of  the  tendencies  in  children  that  are 
natural  but  that  go  astray  and  become  criminal  instincts. 

He  gave  lying  and  stealing  as  examples.  A  child  has  a  vivid 
imagination  and  gets  fact  and  dreaming  confused,  but  later  deliber- 
ately passes  into  lying.  Until  a  child  knows  "mine  and  thine"  he 
naturally  takes  whatever  he  wants,  but  if  he  continues  to  take  it 
he  becomes  a  thief. 

The  world  becomes  censorious  about  the  adult  when  it  has  been 
indulgent  to  the  child;  it  holds  the  man  or  woman  responsible  for 
his  deeds. 

Dr.  White  showed  that  social  failures  are  on  the  increase  in  Amer- 
ica. He  admitted  that  the  machinery  for  finding  out  about  delin- 
quents and  getting  statistics  is  far  greater  and  more  effective  than 
heretofore  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  just  evaluation.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  however,  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  birth  rate  in 
American  families  of  the  better  class  and  the  great  increase  is  in  the 
foreign  birth  rate  and  among  the  very  poor  classes,  those  who  can- 
not take  care  of  themselves  and  from  whom  come  the  defectives. 

The  need  is  for  far  more  than  numerical  increase,  he  said,  and 
the  future  depends  on  the  increase  in  mental  health  and  in  the  power 
of  people  to  use  their  minds.  The  struggle  has  been  shifted  from 
the  physical  to  the  mental,  the  psychological;  from  bodily  to  mental 
regions.  Physicians  have  learned  well  how  to  cope  with  many  of 
the  physical  problems;  preventive  measures  are  taken  that  control 
disease  and  make  people  better  physically.  Now  psychologists  are 
working  to  discover  the  mental  problems  and  cure  them  as  physi- 
cians do  the  physical  troubles.  He  spoke  of  the  industrial  con- 
cerns that  pay  big  salaries  to  psychologists,  and  psychiatrists,  for 
helping  to  solve  industrial  troubles.  Business  men  are  finding  out 
that  the  study  of  the  inefficient  is  a  good  investment. 

At  the  close  he  summed  up  the  responsibility  the  teacher  has  in 
studying  the  child  and  calling  in  efficient,  intelligent  aid  in  helping 
to  find  causes  and  prevention  for  the  social  troubles. 

Dr.  White  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  treatises  and  articles, 
among  them  "Outlines  of  Psychiatry,"  "Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System,"  "Mental  Mechanics,"  "Modern  Treatment  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases,"  "Mechanisms  of  Character  Formation,"  "The 
Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene,"  "The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood," 
"Thoughts  of  a  Psychiatrist  on  War  and  After." 
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Dr.  A.  B.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  in  Raleigh,  was  with  Dr.  White  and  was  introduced  to  the 
students.  Dr.  Laughinghouse  was  on  the  rostrum  with  the  dis- 
tinguished guests. 


State  College  Concert  and  Reception 

The  visit  of  the  State  College  Band  to  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College  is  an  event  to  which  the  students,  especially  the  Seniors, 
look  forward  year  after  year,  not  only  because  of  the  concert  but 
because  of  the  social  features  connected  with  their  visit. 

They  gave  a  high  class  program  on  the  evening  of  February  27,  and 
played  well.  The  new  instruments  aided  greatly,  but  the  boys 
know  well  how  to  handle  the  instruments.  They  played  heavy 
overtures,  beautiful  melodies,  and  gave  just  enough  jazz  to  show  that 
they  knew  how  to  play  it. 

Pres.  Riddick  who  came  with  the  boys,  was  introduced  to  the 
audience  by  President  Wright  and  spoke  a  few  words  of  appreciation 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  program.  When  he  spoke  directly 
to  the  young  ladies  of  the  "Training  School"  a  protest  went  up  from 
the  gallery  and  the  girls  shouted  "college."  He  said  that  if  the 
president  expected  to  make  school  teachers  out  of  these  girls,  he 
was  afraid  it  would  be  a  failure,  because  for  every  girl  turned  out 
from  this  school  there  was  a  boy  turned  out  from  the  State  College, 
and  attractive  girls  would  not  remain  long  in  the  school  rooms. 

Col.  Olds,  who  spoke  of  himself  as  a  young  gentleman  of  seventy 
years,  had  a  few  words  of  happy  greeting  for  the  audience.  He 
referred  to  the  co-ed  in  State  College  as  one  rose  bud  among  a  thou- 
sand and  seventeen  thorns,  and  called  attention  to  the  rose  bud  gal- 
lery of  girls  in  the  audience. 

After  the  concert  the  Senior  class  gave  a  reception  in  the  parlors 
of  the  dormitory,  to  the  visitors  and  to  some  other  friends.  They 
had  a  delightful  time. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wright  and  Mrs.  Beckwith  with  Dr.  Riddick, 
assisted  by  members  of  the  Junior  class,  received  the  guests.  Music 
and  jolly  stunts  in  true  college  boy  and  girl  style  were  the  order 
of  the  evening.  The  refreshments  were  served  in  a  unique  manner. 
Thirty  young  ladies  wearing  caps  and  aprons  of  the  State  College 
red  and  white  marched  in  and  handed  out  the  plates  of  cream  and 
cakes,  mints  and  salted  peanuts,  and  then  the  thirty  members  of 
the  band  were  lined  up  and  the  caps  and  aprons  presented  to  them. 
They  wore  them  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
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Summer  School  Announcement 

Mr.  Leon  R.  Meadows,  as  Summer-school  Director,  wishes  to 
make  it  known  to  both  new  and  old  students,  and  to  the  jmblic  as 
a  whole,  that  for  the  first  time,  this  year  the  summer  term  is  not 
offering  County  Summer  School  work;  those  who  want  such  work 
will  have  to  attend  one  of  the  County  summer  schools.  Only  those 
are  taken  into  the  College  this  summer  who  are  graduates  of  a  stan- 
dard high  school,  or,  who  have  certificates  above  the  provisional  A 
or  B.  This  is  a  step  forward  which  will  mean  much  toward  the 
securing  of  better  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  raising  the 
standard  for  the  teachers  of  the  state. 

Further,  below  is  a  definite  list  of  those  who  should  attend  our 
summer  term : 

1.  Graduates  of  standard  high  schools. 

2.  Graduates  of  this  school. 

3.  Graduates  of  any  two-year  normal  school. 

4.  College  graduates  who  have  not  had  the  required  professional 

work. 

5.  All  who  have  previously  taken  any  part  of  our  C  and  D  work. 

6.  Teachers  holding  a  Provisional  Elementary  Certificate. 

7.  Teachers  holding  an  Elementary  B   Certificate. 

8.  Teachers  holding  an  Elementary  A  Certificate. 

9.  Teachers  holding  a  Primary  A,  B,  or  C  Certificate- 

10.  Teachers  holding  a  Grammar  Grade  A,  B,  or  C  Certificate. 


High  School  Inspection 

The  state  high  school  inspector  wished  to  inspect  every  school 
in  the  state  doing  any  kind  of  high  school  work,  but  owing  to  the 
great  number  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  it  alone.  So,  in 
order  to  get  all  of  them  inspected  before  the  close  of  this  year's 
school  term,  he  asked  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state  to  assist 
him  in  this  work. 

The  purpose  of  these  inspections  was  to  find  out  what  work  the 
high  schools  of  this  state  are  doing,  so  that  they  might  be  properly 
classified. 
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The  members  of  this  college  asked  to  help  in  the  work  were 
Messrs.  Leggett,  Meadows  and  Austin.  These  were  to  inspect  the 
schools  of  the  following  counties  and  in  the  following  order:  Mr. 
Leggett — Beaufort,  Mr.  Meadows — Pitt,  and  Mr-  Austin — Martin. 

Upon  these  inspection  tours  they  furnished  the  superintendents 
and  principals  with  blanks  sent  out  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  be  filled  out  by  them.  These  blanks  called 
for  such  information  as  the  following:  I.  General  Information 
Length  of  school  term  in  weeks ;  Length  of  high  school  course  given ; 
Number  of  full  time  high-school  teachers ;  Number  of  part  time 
high-school  teachers ;  Total  number  and  average  daily  attendance 
of  high  school  pupils. 

II.  Enrollment  by  grade,  average  daily  attendance,  and  graduates. 
III.  Buildings,  grounds  and  equipment.  The  kind  and  value  of 
building,  number  of  classrooms,  methods  of  lighting,  heating  and  ven- 
tilating, proportion  of  space  with  reference  to  seats,  blackboards  and 
windows ;  grounds,  location,  area,  value  and  kinds  of  beautifiers ; 
library,  location,  number  of  books  of  fiction,  reference,  magazines, 
and  daily  newspapers,  condition  and  use  of  library.  IV.  Labora- 
tories :  the  number  and  value  of  laboratories.  V.  Special  equipment 
for  vocational  and  industrial  work.  VI.  Total  value  of  high  school 
plant. 

Those  assisting  in  the  work  did  not  stop  with  having  the  blanks 
filled  out  but  helped  by  advising  the  superintendents  and  principals 
of  some  of  the  needs  of  improvmeents  and  some  of  the  means  by  which 
they  could  better  their  rating  conditions. 

When  the  blanks  had  been  properly  filled  by  every  high  school, 
they  were  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
where  each  one  will  be  carefully  studied  and  the  school  which  it 
represents  properly  classified. 


President  Wrights  Speaking  Engagements 

President  Wright  has  been  in  great  demand  for  delivering  speeches 
and  making  addresses  at  county  commencements,  closing  exercises  of 
schools,  and  special  occasions,  as  banquets  and  meetings  of  clubs  and 
numerous  other  organizations. 

Most  of  the  speeches  he  has  delivered  at  the  closing  exercises  of 
schools  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  before  the  high  school  boys  and 
girls  in  a  clear  sort  of  way  the  needs  and  demands  of  a  college  edu- 
cation.    They  were  not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  in- 
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terests  and  attendance  in  our  own  college,  but  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  complete  their  education  by  at- 
tending any  of  the  state's  colleges  and  institutions. 

Following  is  the  schedule  of  President  Wright's  speaking  engage- 
ments : 

On  the  night  of  March  23rd,  President  Wright  spoke  before  one 
section  of  the  Rotary  Club  at  their  annual  meeting,  in  Winston-Salem. 

April  3rd,  he  was  scheduled  to  address  those  people  attending  the 
Pitt  County  Commencement,  but  due  to  lack  of  time  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Governor  Morrison,  he  willingly  gave  his  time  to  the  governor. 

On  the  night  of  April  6th  President  Wright  entertained  and  ad- 
dressed the  Pitt  County  Post  of  the  American  Legion  at  a  grand 
banquet  given  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  college. 

April  13th,  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Memorial  Exercises  and 
Dedication  of  New  Buildings  at  the  Caswell  Training  School  of  Kins- 
ton,  President  Wright  delivered  the  address. 

On  the  morning  of  April  14th  he  addressed  the  Kinston  High 
School  in  their  auditorium. 

At  noon  of  April  19th  President  Wright  spoke  before  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Wilmington.  At  8  :00  o'clock  of  the  same  day  he  spoke  at 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  Cerro  Gordo  High  School,  Columbus 
County. 

At  7 :00  o'clock  P.  M.  of  April  21st  he  spoke  in  Fayetteville  be- 
fore the  Rotary  Club.  At  8  :30  o'clock  of  the  same  evening  he  de- 
livered the  address  of  the  Cumberland  County  Commencement. 

On  the  morning  of  April  25th  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  clos- 
ing exercises  of  the  Vanceboro-lSTewbern  High  Schools.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  date  he  delivered  the  address  at  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  Alliance  High  School. 

April  27th  he  spoke  to  the  Snow  Hill  High  School  students  at  their 
closing  exercises.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  date  he  attended  a 
County  Superintendents'  Meeting  in  Goldsboro. 

On  April  28  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
Oak  Level  High  School,  Nash  County. 

On  May  2nd  he  spoke  before  the  Ayden  High  School,  on  "Making 
School  Teaching  a  Vocation.'1' 

May  9  he  spent  in  Winston-Salem  attending  a  Masonic  meeting 
where  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  day. 

May  19  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
Fairmont  School. 
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On  May  26th  after  delivering  an  address  at  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  Maxton  High  School  he  returned  to  his  home  and  college  to 
attend  to  his  many  duties  there,  refusing  any  further  speaking  en- 
gagements. 

The  Wilmington  Star  for  April  20,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  address  of  President  P.  H.  Wright,  to  the  Kiwanis  Club,  in 
Wilmington : 

"We  have  a  country  far  superior  to  California,  but  we  don't  know 
it,"  declared  Robert  H.  Wright,  president  of  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers'  College  at  Greenville,  1ST.  C,  in  an  address  before  the  Ki- 
wanis Club  yesterday  afternoon,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  of  North  Carolina,  especially  the  coastal 
plain  of  the  state.  "I  believe  in  America,  but  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties of  this  great  country  are  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  best  part  of 
North  Carolina  is  the  eastern  section,"  said  he. 

President  Wright  said  that  everything  a  person  could  want  may  be 
found  within  the  borders  of  this  state.  He  said  we  have  the  finest 
Soil,  the  finest  places  for  summer  resorts,  the  finest  fishing  sections, 
the  best  opportunities  for  manufacturing  and  other  industries.  The 
finest  section  of  America  is  here,  he  said,  and  we  should  get  behind 
the  newly  organized  Eastern  Carolina  chamber  of  commerce,  and  any 
other  organization  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  advertising  of  our 
advantages.  "Get  behind  these  organizations  and  let  the  world  know 
what  we  have,"  said  he. 

President  Wright  told  of  a  trip  he  made  to  California,  and  said 
that  it  is  a  wonderful  country,  but  that  its  greatest  industry  was 
"doing  tourists."  He  said  that  he  believed  in  California,  too,  but 
that  it  was  not  true  that  North  Carolina  did  not  have  just  as  good 
opportunities  as  that  state.  However,  he  said,  we  here  in  this  state 
must  get  out  and  advertise  to  the  world  what  we  have. 

Although  President  Wright  declared  that  North  Carolina  as  a 
whole  was  a  magnificent  state,  he  said  in  his  opinion  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  was  the  real  section  of  opportunities  and  advantages. 
For  instance,  he  said  we  here  in>  the  coastal  territory  will  go  to  the 
mountain  sections  of  the  state  when  we  are  sick  and  want  to  get 
well.  But,  he  declared,  in  his  opinion  the  climate  in  this  part  of 
the  state  is  just  as  good  as  that  of  the  western  part,  and  that  a  person 
could  regain  his  health  here  as  well  as  in  the  mountains. 

Two  other  members  of  our  college  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
deliver  addresses  are  Mr.  Leggett,  who  spoke  at  the  closing  exercises 
6 
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of  the  Red  Banks  Public  School  on  April  21st,  and  Mr-  Meadows 
who  delivered  the  address  of  the  closing  exercises  at  the  Moyock  High 

School  on  April  30th. 

Beatrice  James,  '22. 
College  Reporter. 

Miss  May  R.  B.  Muffly  took  a  trip  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
where  she  attended  a  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Music 
Supervisors.  She  reports  a  great  meeting  that  was  an  inspiration 
to  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  music  supervisors  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  attended.  There  were  a  number  of  excellent  ad- 
dresses from  people  of  national  reputation  and  a  concert  was  given 
by  teachers  to  groups  of  children  in  the  city. 

Miss  Muffly  was  very  much  gratified  to  know  that  the  methods  used 
in  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  are  right  up-to-date,  and  in  some 
special  respects  she  found  that  she  was  doing  things  that  placed  this 
college  in  the  lead.  She  says  she  feels  that  every  music  supervisor 
should  attend  these  conferences  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  is  being  done  throughout  the  country. 

The  music  teachers  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Nashville  for  the 
week  they  were  in  session.  The  delegation  is  so  large  that  only  the 
large  cities  can  accommodate  the  meetings. 


Miss  Davis'  Camp 

Miss  Sallie  Joyner  Davis  will  have  associated  with  her  at  her  camp 
at  Lake  Toxaway  this  summer  Miss  Katharine  Davis  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Clara  Joyner  Davis  of  Greensboro.  Mrs.  Davis 
will  be  the  camp  mother,  while  the  camp  staff  includes  a  resident  phy- 
sician, a  physical  director  and  councillor  for  swimming  and  horse- 
back riding,  one  for  the  dramatics  and  folk  dancing,  one  for  basketry 
and  sketching  and  wood-carving,  one  for  woodcraft,  and  one  for  nature 
study  at  first  hand. 

The  camp  and  buildings  are  being  arranged  according  to  the  most 
approved  camp  methods.  In  the  buildings  will  be  sleeping  quarters, 
a  reading  room,  a  recreational  hall,  dining  hall,  and  offices.  Wher- 
ever it  is  possible  the  camp  colors  of  black  and  red  are  being  carried 
out.  For  instance,  the  china  is  being  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a 
red  bird,  since  Toxaway  is  an  Indian  name  meaning  red  bird.  All 
furnishings  are  new  and  many  of  them  are  being  designed  by  the 
directors. 

At  the  back  of  the  buildings,  on  the  camp  lawn,  is  found  a  small 
lake  covering  about  an  acre,  having  a  depth  of  from  3  to  12  feet,  and 
beino;  fed  from  the  mountain  streams. 
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The  camp  has  as  its  background  or  setting  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  from  the  shed  of  which  it  receives  its  water  supply. 

Girls  from  8  to  18  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  into  the  camp, 
and  will  be  under  immediate  supervision  of  Miss  Davis  and  her 
councillors. 

Miss  Davis  feels  quite  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  get  the 
camp  staff  that  she  has  and  a  grand  time  is  expected  by  all  who  at- 
tend for  it  is  not  alone  attractive  of  itself,  but  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  world-famous  Sapphire  country  in  Western  North  Carolina. 


Joyner  School  News 

The  Joyner  School  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  busy  this  spring. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  made  booklets  of  North  Carolina,  and 
exchanged  them  with  the  pupils  in  New  Mexico. 

The  seventh  grade  is  making  a  booklet  of  North  Carolina.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  are  making  booklets  of  the  county  for  the 
County  Fair. 

One  of  the  teachers  had  a  contest  to  make  Language  more  interest- 
ing. The  children  were  asked  to  write  a  composition  on  the  subject, 
"The  Value  of  the  Cow."  The  child  who  wrote  the  best  composi- 
tion was  awarded  a  prize  of  $5.00.  The  prize  was  won  by  Williard 
Allen. 

Pencils  have  been  sold  to  get  pictures  for  the  school.  The  pictures 
have  been  secured  of  Wilson,  Pershing,  Washington  and  Roosevelt. 

A  party  was  given  on  Friday  night.  May  5th,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school.  Cream  and  pies  were  sold  to  buy  school  supplies  such 
as  globes,  maps  and  dictionaries. 

The  commencement  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Rev.  S.  K.  Phillips 
on  Sunday,  May  28th.  On  Thursday  night,  June  1st,  the  primary 
grades  will  give  an  Operetta  "Elmo  the  Fairy."  Friday  morning, 
June  2nd,  there  will  be  an  address  given  by  Rev.  Von  Miller  of  Wil- 
son. After  the  address  there  will  be  a  picnic  dinner  served.  In 
the  afternoon  the  program  will  consist  of  reading  and  declamation 
contests. 

The  commencement  will  close  Friday  night  with  a  play — "Ken- 
tucky Bell"  given  by  high  school  pupils. 

Bettie  Tunstall,  '22. 
Reporter  for  Joyner's  School. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  offer  of  help  given  to  the  Alumnae,  by 
Mr.  Austin,  in  that  department  of  the  magazine. 
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A  number  of  community  sings  have  been  held  in  the  surrounding 
communities,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose,  super- 
intendent of  Greenville  schools,  is  in  great  demand  as  director  of 
the  sings. 

The  March  issue  of  The  American  School,  a  national  journal  for 
those  who  organize,  administer,  and  supervise  American  education, 
published  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  the  following  to  say  con- 
cerning one  phase  of  athletic  work  done  by  the  Rotary  Club: 

At  Greenville,  N.  C,  the  Rotary  Club,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Boys'  Work  Committee,  is  making  preparations  for  the  grand  county 
wide  athletic  meet  to  be  held  on  Monday,  the  third  of  April.  The 
winning  boy  and  girl  athletes  of  the  different  districts  throughout 
the  county  are  to  meet  in  this  contest  at  the  county  fair  grounds  in 
Greenville.  Each  school  is  to  hold  its  own  preliminary  track  meet 
and  to  pick  its  winners.  These  winners  will  then  meet  each  other  in 
a  preliminary  meet.  Several  of  these  preliminary  meets  will  be  ar- 
ranged at  centrally  located  schools  throughout  the  county.  The  win- 
ners in  the  preliminary  meets  will  then  come  to  Greenville  for  the 
final.  Prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  various  events,  and  a  cup  will  be 
given  to  the  school  winning  the  greatest  number  of  points.  Students, 
in  order  to  compete,  will  be  obliged  to  present  a  statement  from  the 
principal  or  the  teacher,  certifying  that  they  are  regular  pupils  in 
the  school  and  are  in  good  standing  in  both  deportment  and  scholar- 
ship. 


Miss  Fahnestock's  Recital 

Miss  Katherine  V.  Fahnestock,  a  reader  and  impersonator,  cap- 
tivated her  audience  last  night  in  her  recital  at  East  Carolina  Teach- 
ers College,  and  Miss  Mary  Bertolet  never  played  more  beautifully, 
Miss  Fahnestock's  program  opened  with  scenes  from  Monica  O' Shea's 
"The  Rushlight,"  an  intensely  dramatic  and  touching  Irish  play. 
She  gave  three  scenes  from  the  play  sketching  in  the  situation,  giving 
a  description  of  the  characters  taking  parts,  and  then  giving  the 
lines,  changing  from  one  character  to  another  with  wonderful  skill 
and  ease.  The  program  ranged  from  these  heavy  scenes  from 
tragedy  to  delicate,  dainty  poems,  and  humoroous  sketches,  and 
charming  child  impersonations. 

The  "quarrel  scenes"  between  Lord  and  Lady  Teasle  in  Sheri- 
dan's "School  for  Scandal,"  were  delightfully  rendered. 

The  two  poems  from  Tagore's  "Cittanjali,"  "Credo,"  and  "The 
Sleep  that  Elits  on  Baby's  Eyes,"  were  interpreted  in  a  truly  poetic 
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manner.  The  former  of  these  was  translated  by  Tagore  from  the 
Chinese.  With  this  group  she  gave  a  charming  poem  by  Mrs.  Esther 
J.  Rushky — "Fulfilment."  This  had  intense  religious  feeling.  The 
poem  has  never  been  printed. 

The  humorous  selection,  "When  Men  Propose"  seemed  to  please 
the  audience.  "The  Land  of  Beginning  Again"  by  Louise  Tark- 
ington,  was  the  pleasing  number  that  preceded  the  scenes  from  "As 
You  Like  It."  She  gave  the  scene  between  Orlando  and  Rosalind 
in  which  Rosalind  disguised  as  a  shepherd  showed  Orlando  how  to 
cure  his  love.  She  made  such  a  whimsical,  capricious,  witty  Rosa- 
lind that  it  made  one  wish  to  see  her  take  the  part  throughout  the  play. 

Miss  Bertolet  played  a  group  of  three  piano  selections.  The 
Gavotte  in  A,  by  Boyle,  Chopin's  "Waltz,  op.  64,  No.  2,"  and  Rach- 
maninoff's "Polichinelle."  These  made  an  excellent  group,  each 
representing  a  different  mood. — Greenville*  Reflector. 

Miss  Fahnestock  has  made  a  reputation  as  Chautauqua  and  Ly- 
ceum entertainer.  She  is  a  sister  of  Miss  Hannah  Fahnestock  of 
the  faculty.  The  recital  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lanier 
Society — for  the  benefit  of  the  Fleming  portrait  fund. 

Piano  Recital 

The  Piano  recital  on  April  27th  by  the  pupils  who  take  lessons 
under  the  Senior  student-teachers  was  a  credit  to  the  little  folks  who 
played  and  to  their  teachers.  Miss  Fahnestock  who  has  charge  of  the 
teacher  training  class  in  piano  announced  the  numbers. 

William  Wright  played  two  numbers,  "Rose  Mazurka,"  by  Sehmall. 
and  "The  Tapping  Woodpecker,"  by  Gaynor.  Blanche  Cherry  Staton 
played  "Cradle  Song,"  by  Smith,  and  she  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Mary 
Brock  played  a  duet,  "Grandfather's  Chair."  Louisa  Hooker  played 
"Shepherd's  Song,"  by  Behr.  Margaret  Shields  Everett  played 
"Sing,  Robin,  Sing,"  "Murmuring  Brook,"  and  "Evening  Song,"  a 
duet  with  her  teacher,  Miss  Lillie  Mae  Dawson.  The  program  was 
closed  by  Rebecca  Scoville,  who  played  "Sunset,"  by  Paldi,  and 
"Dollie's  Dream  and  Awakening,"  by  Oester. 

Those  students  of  the  college  who  elect  piano  during  their  Senior 
year  and  are  also  Seniors  in  piano  are  required  to  do  practice  teach- 
ing in  piano  just  as  they  are  in  other  subjects,  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  teach  music  when  they  are  graduated  from  the  school.  The 
regular  piano  teachers  have  supervision  over  these  student-teachers. 
The  student-teachers  who  have  been  doing  practice  teaching  are 
Misses  Lillie  Mae  Dawson,  Mary  Brock,  Marie  Lowry,  Alma  Walk- 
up,  Blanche  Harris,  and  Kathleen  Jones. 


COLLEGE  ACTIVITIES 

Y.  W.C.  A.  Review  for  the  Year 

The  aim  of  our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  to  establish,  promote  and  further 
Christian  ideas,  standards,  and  living  conditions  among  our  students 
through  its  activities.  The  ten  cabinet  members,  with  the  Student 
Self-Government  Association  president  as  ex-officio  member,  acts  as 
the  executive  body  of  the  Association  under  the  advice  of  the  advisory 
board. 

Before  we  went  into  office  as  official  members  we  took  cabinet  train- 
ing, given  by  an  ex-cabinet  member.  After  the  report  of  the  examina- 
tion was  received  we  were  official  officers  ready  to  go  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  Conference  for  further  cabinet  training  to  be  able  to  fulfil 
our  offices  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  There  each  college  exchanged 
ideas  with  other  colleges  to  bring  back  to  its  association  in  order  to 
make  it  better  than  it  has  been  before. 

The  conference  is  not  the  only  way  we  have  of  exchanging  ideas, 
for  every  student  association  has  an  under-graduate  representative 
whose  duty  is  to  correspond  with  the  undergraduate  field  representa- 
tive who  is  elected  from  the  undergraduate  representatives  at  Blue 
Ridge,  whose  duty  is  to  keep  the  undergraduate  representatives  she 
is  responsible  for,  informed  about  the  things  other  colleges  are  doing. 
The  undergraduate  representative  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
local  association  and  the  outside  world.  Therefore  she  has  put  on 
programs  that  have  brought  before  the  association  the  important 
problems  of  today;  the  main  emphasis  was  put  on  the  cooperation 
of  the  industrial  girl  and  college  girl. 

Before  leaving  school  in  June,  the  Membership  Chairman  arranged 
to  have  all  of  the  names  of  the  new  girls  that  were  coming  in  the  fall 
sent  to  her,  so  that  she  could  distribute  them  among  old  members  to 
write  letters  of  welcome  to  our  college.  In  these  letters  were  sent 
hand-books  of  the  association  which  contain  the  officers  of  every  asso- 
ciation in  school  and  some  interesting  things  about  them.  The  most 
important  things  in  the  hand-books  are  the  constitutions  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  of  the  Student  Self-Government  Association  which  tells 
the  girls  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  in  regard  to  these  associations. 
At  the  opening  of  school  the  new  girls  were  met  by  the  membership 
committee  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  cabinet  and  old  members 
of  the  association,  did  much  to  make  the  first  few  days  of  their  col- 
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lege  life  pleasant.  The  membership  committee  educated  the  college 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  col- 
lege life.  In  doing  this  at  the  Friday  and  Sunday  evening  services 
it  gave  programs  telling  about  the  organization  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  its  workings.  One  program  was  given  over  entirely  to  the 
cabinet.  In  this  each  cabinet  member  explained  her  part  of  the 
work  and  told  of  the  possiblities  of  her  committee  if  it  had  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  association. 

The  social  committees  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Student  Self- 
Government  Association  gave  a  social  the  first;  Saturday  night  after 
school  opened.  Since  this  it  has  given  a  social  once  a  month,  usually 
on  the  evenings  for  the  business  meetings.  Besides  the  regular  so- 
cial it  has  entertained  the  classes  at  certain  times. 

During  the  school  year  the  religious  committee  has  added  much  to 
the  college  life,  for  it  was  through  it  that  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
at  all  times  the  very  best  speakers  possible.  We  have  had  an  out-of- 
town  speaker  once  a  month.  In  inviting  these  speakers  we  have 
tried  to  secure  ones  that  would  bring  a  special  message  of  real  value 
to  the  college  and  association.  The  college  management  has  con- 
sidered this  so  valuable  that  it  helps  bear  the  expenses  of  these 
speakers. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  securing  Dr.  Moss  of  Chapel  Hill  to 
conduct  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Bible.  Some  have  said  that  it  was 
the  best  thing  that  the  school  has  ever  had  from  a  religious  standpoint. 

The  National  Board  sent  us  Mrs.  Katharine  Eddy,  who  gave  a 
series  of  talks  on  the  Near  East  and  the  Ear  East. 

The  publicity  committee  has  been  the  means  of  making  the  asso- 
ciation a  real  success  by  the  advertisements,  interesting  pictures,  and 
clippings.  The  rest-room  has  been  made  more  inviting  by  the  de- 
nominational papers  the  committee  lias  put  there.  The  committee 
has  made  interesting  reports  of  the  services  to  the  local  newspapers. 

The  World  Fellowship  Committee  has  had  speakers  and  given  pro- 
grams of  interest  in  missions.  Six  mission  study  classes  were  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  faculty  for  six  weeks.  They  proved  very 
successful  with  almost  a  hundred  per  cent  attendance  at  every  meet- 
ing. 

The  Social  Service  Committee  has  done  many  things  such  as  writ- 
ing letters  to  sick  girls,  sending  fruit  and  flowers  to  the  sick  and 
cards  to  the  nurses  at  Oteen  Hospital  at  Asheville. 
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The  first  duty  of  the  new  finance  committee  last  spring  was  to 
secure  funds  to  send  delegates  to  Blue  Ridge.  To  do  this  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  Junior  class,  but  bring- 
ing in  the  other  classes  also.  A  very  successful  Carnival  and  Field 
Day  program  was  given  in  which  $165  was  cleared.  To  raise 
the  fund  the  girls  picked  strawberries  which  with  a  contribution  from 
an  advisory  member  raised  the  fund.  The  finance  chairman  with 
the  advice  of  the  advisory  board  and  cabinet  made  out  the  budget  in 
the  spring,  but  made  it  smaller  in  the  fall  since  we  felt  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  raise  a  large  budget  this  year.  To  the  World  Fellowship 
fund  we  contributed  $110,  also  a  box  of  clothes  to  the  European 
Student  Relief  Fund.  Many  of  the  girls  have  sentl  back  money  for 
certain  causes  which  they  specified.     This  was  greatly  appreciated. 

This  year  we  have  added  to  our  rest-room  two  tables,  a  magazine 
stand,  and  a  roller  top  desk. 

The  Senior  class  has  filled  ont  the  graduate  records  blanks  that  are 
filed  at  Richmond.  In  this  way  the  Field  Staff  has  a  record  of  each 
Senior  in  college. 

Marie  Lowry. 
Pres.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  '21,  '22. 


Rev.  J.  M.  Daniel  Preaches  on  Easter  Sunday  Evening 

Rev.  J.  M.  Daniel,  presiding  elder  of  the  Wilmington  District 
preached  a  strong  sermon  at  East  Carolina  Teachers'  College  on 
Easter  Sunday  evening. 

He  took  the  parable  of  the  ten  Virgins  as  a  symbol  of  men  and 
women  meeting  the  tasks  of  life  and  being  prepared  or  unprepared 
for  them.  His  sermon  was  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a  body  of 
young  women  who  are  just  ready  to  enter  upon  life's  work.  He 
spoke  especially  of  the  opportunities  and  obligations  resting  upon 
womanhood  today. 

He  said  it  is  great  to  be  young  but  greater  to  have  the  sense  of 
being  young;  one  never  grows  old  in  the  service  of  God.  The  diff- 
erence between  young  and  old  is  the  outlook — anticipation.  He  also 
said  that  men  who  do  not  anticipate  happiness  seldom  find  it.  The 
tragedy  of  the  world  today  is  the  lack  of  leaders.  The  next  twenty- 
five  years  is  to  be  a  critical  period  of  the  age  from  which  home, 
church,  and  society  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  tests.  Anticipate,  for 
anticipations  are  a  great  part  of  life. 
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The  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  appreciated  Mr.  Daniel's  visit. 
He  made  a  cross-country  journey  to  Greenville  after  filling  an  ap- 
pointment in  Onslow  on  Sunday  morning.  He  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure in  being  with  us  again. 

Special  Easter  music  was  rendered  by  the  choir  with  Miss  Ruth 
Swinney  playing  the  violin.     Miss  Fannie  Johnston  also  sang  a  solo. 


Rev.  George  Matthis  Talks  to  Students 

Rev.  George  Matthis,  while  conducting  a  meeting  at  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  the  town,  talked  to  the  students  at  their  Friday 
evening  prayer  service.  The  power  and  influence  of  women  was  his 
theme.  He  began  with  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden ;  he  showed  that  the  tempter  knew  that  if  he  induced  Eve  to  eat 
the  apple  the  whole  degradation  scheme  was  accomplished,  and  conse- 
quences proved  he  was  right.  "The  Adams  of  the  world  have  been 
following  the  Eves  ever  since."  He  impressed  the  fact  that  great 
responsibility  goes  with  great  influence,  for  the  power  of  the  bad  is 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  good. 

The  students  were  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
visiting  minister,  and  he  made  a  fine  impression. 


Our  Two-Y ear-Old  Student  Government  Association 

In  this  second  year  of  Student  Self-Government  we  have  tried  to 
follow  up  the  beginning  success  of  the  organization,  and  we  believe 
that  we  have  made  some  advancement.  But  we  realize  fully  that  we 
are  only  starting  on  a  long  road,  but  expect  to  see  steadier  and  easier 
traveling  in  the  years  to  follow  for  those  who  come  after  us. 

The  Student  Council  members  were  elected  by  the  student  body 
for  which  they  have  served,  and  knowing  that  we  represented  the 
student  body  and  that  we  had  their  support  and  confidence,  we  have 
found  it  a  pleasant  task  to  serve  them.  And  we  have  tried  to  do  this 
in  the  most  efficient  and  best  way  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  tried  to  use  tact  and  be  pleasing.  Therefore  with  the  support 
given  us  we  feel  that  we  have  not  gone  backward  but  have  taken  the 
work  forward  the  second  year  in  advance  of  the  first. 

The  council  saw  that  some  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  reg- 
ulations were  necessary,  therefore  those  were  made.  Many  other 
things  of  minor  importance  have  been  done  for  the  betterment  of  the 
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school.  Many  problems  of  many  kinds  have  presented  themselves 
and  have  been  solved.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  could  add 
to  the  comforts  of  the  students  living  in  the  college  that  could  be 
supplied.  There  has  been  no  provision  made  to  supply  drinking 
water  in  the  dormitories.  As  the  school  is  in  session  throughout 
the  hot  months  this  works  a  real  hardship  on  the  girls.  Therefore 
we  have  recommended  that  drinking  water  be  provided  in  the  dormi- 
tories.    We  hope  to  secure  this  soon. 

The  council  has  attempted  to  be  loyal  to  our  organization  and  to 
help  by  standing  for  high  ideals  in  enforcing  in  a  tactful  way  the 
rules  of  the  organization  which  stand  for  certain  ^principles.  There 
is  a  difficult  and  unpleasant  side  to  the  work  also,  and  we  would  like 
to  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  jurymen  of  other  "courts."  But  if  we 
did  not  always  fincl  the  best  we  put  forth  an  effort  to  give  our  best. 
Our  sympathies  would  often  war  with  right  and  justice  but,  of  course, 
the  victory  always  went  to  the  latter.  We  could  not  help  but  foresee 
the  fatal  results  had  our  sympathies  been  victorious. 

The  splendid  way  which  student  government  was  carried  on  in  the 
first  year  was  very  encouraging  for  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
organization  of  this  year.  It  was  so  much  easier  to  begin.  There 
were  old,  supporting  girls  back,  who  soon  got  the  new  girls  right  in 
the  swing  of  helping  to  carry  on.  And  the  council  members  did  not 
have  the  drawback  of  inexperience.  All  these  members,  except  the 
class  representatives  were  elected  in  the  spring  of  the  previous  year, 
and  were  given  a  chance  to  take  up  their  work  about  two  months  be- 
fore commencement.  The  president  was  also  sent  as  representative 
to  Blue  Ridge.  This  gave  the  new  council  members  experience  they 
well  needed  and,  while  they  had  the  assistance  of  the  old  officers,  al- 
though they  profited  a  great  deal  by  their  predecessors,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  work  of  this  council  and  student  body  of  the  second 
time  has  been  "on  flowery  beds  of  ease." 

The  year  of  1920-21  is  one  to  be  remembered  in  this  college.  Why  ? 
Because  it  gave  birth  to  an  organization  that  all  connected  with  the 
college  seem  proud  of — that  of  Student  Self-Government.  Since 
that  time  until  now,  when  it  has  reached  its  second  "birthday," 
it  has  received  a  hearty*  support  from  the  student  body,  faculty  and 
office  of  the  college. 

As  in  beginning  anything  new  and  worth  while,  there  was  much 
work  to  be  done  in  the  first  year's  life  of  the  organization  we  were  so 
proud  of.  And  the  inexperienced  officers  met  with  many  difficulties, 
over  which  they  had  to  spend  much  time  and  labor,  but  how  happy 
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they  were  to  be  able  to  overcome  them !  They  realized  from  the  start 
that  their  work  was  one  of  importance  and  one  upon  which  much 
was  dependent  for  future  success.  But  with  the  hearty  cooperation 
received  from  all  sources,  and  with  the  interest  of  the  student  body 
and  school  at  heart,  they  looked  for  success  and  found  it. 

This  first  year's  success  of  Student  Self-Government  showed  in 
many  ways  the  wonderful  advantages  the  organization  gave  the  school. 
It  made  it  more  democratic,  helping  its  students  to  become  better 
citizens  of  higher  ideals.  It  also  proved  to  be  a  great  means  for 
developing  self-control  and  self-expression.  And  to  the  success  of  the 
first  year  we  owe  thanks  for  the  right  of  a  permanent  place  for  such 
an  organization  in  our  college. 

To  the  new  members  of  the  council  for  the  year  1922-23,  who  will 
be  inaugurated  on  May  1st,  the  old  members  wish  to  extend  all  our 
sympathies  and  best  wishes  for  their  future  success  in  every  way  to- 
ward the  betterment  of  the  college's  Student  Self-Government  Asso- 
ciation for  the  coming  year,  1922-23. 

The  new  officers  elected  are  the  following: 

President    Maude    McLean 

Vice  President    Maggie  Dixon 

Secretary   Mary  F.  Pittard 

Treasurer    Blanche    Sutton 

Chairman  of  Campus  Com Mattie  Erma  Edwards 

The  house  presidents  and  vice  presidents  elected   are  as   follows: 

West  Wing  of  West  Dormitory 

House  President  Hattie  Boswell 

Vice    House    President    Bettie    Carraway 

East  Wing  of  West  Dormitory 

House  President    Pattie   Smith 

Vice  House  President    Gladys  Bateman 

West  Wing  of  East  Dormitory 

House  President   Inez  White 

Vice  House  President   Helen  Knott 

East  Wing  of  East  Dormitory 

House  President   Willie  Matthews 

Vice  House  President    Lila  Mitchell 

These  new  officers  were  elected  by  the  student  body  on  April  10th. 
The  nominations  were  made  by  the  nominating  committee  and  some 
were  also  made  from  the  floor.  The  spirit  of  democracy  reigned 
over  this  election,  and  each  girl  was  free  to  express  her  own  personal 
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opinion  when  she  cast  her  ballot.  This  election  took  up  much  time  as 
there  were  so  many  girls,  who  were  capable  for  the  positions,  to 
choose  from.  But  everybody  seems  satisfied  with  the  results  and 
feel  that  we  have  chosen  the  right  ones  for  the  job.  And  anyone 
that  could  have  seen  our  election,  could  not  have  helped  feeling 
prouder  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  "woman  suffrage"  in  our 
"Good  Old  North  State!" 

Pauline  Sanders,  '22. 
Senior  Rep.  on  Council. 


Classes 

The  College  class  held  Y.  W.  C.  A.  vesper  services  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, April  30.  They  had  a  well  selected  and  very  enjoyable  pro- 
gram.    It  was  as  follows : 

Song  School 

Scripture  Reading   Annie  Blanche  Herring 

Prayer 

Song  School 

Introductory  Remarks    Annie  Blanche   Herring 

About  Angels   Cleora  Quinn 

The  Golden  Windows   Clara  Lewis 

Poem :  The  Quest   Mary  S.  McArthur 

The  Hunt  for  the  Beautiful   Pearl  Wright 

Song   School 

Benediction   Y.  W.  C.  A.  Motto 

The  annual  Junior  piano  recital  came  during  the  "flu"  epidemic. 
Most  of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  program  were  down  at 
this  time  with  the  "flu."     The  following  program  was  rendered: 

Gavotte   in   B   Flat    Handel 

Clara  Dowdy 

Cradle  Song    Lynes 

Ora  Evans 

Spring  Song  Liebling 

Mittie  West 

Summer  Pleasures    Von  Hess 

Louise  Miller 

Pomponette     Durand 

Clarice  Fletcher 

Spinning  Song Wilm 

Nannie  Lindsay  Stokes 

Impromptu  in  A  Flat    Schubert 

Glennie  Swanner 
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On  April  22  the  "A"  class  held  assembly  exercises.  The  following 
program  on  "Stars"  was  rendered : 

Song:    Come    Thou   Almighty   King    School 

Scripture  Reading    Teeny  Mohorne 

Prayer    School 

Song:   0  Worship  the  King    School 

Introduction   and   Reading  on   "Friendship" Teeny    Mohorne 

Story  of  Great  Dipper  and  Little  Dipper Leyta  Perry 

Song:  O  Thou  Sublime  Sweet  Evening  Star  Class 

Story  of  Pleades Mary  Norwood 

Story  of  the  Diamond  Dipper Blanche  Sutton 

Song:   Stars  of  the  Summer  Night   Class 

The  Juniors  are  celebrating  very  greatly  the  fact  that  they  won 
the  cup  in  the  basket-ball  tournament. 

The  account  of  the  Junior-Senior  Reception  is  in  the  section  de- 
voted to  the  Senior  Class.  The  Juniors  consent  to  let  them  have  it 
among  their  souvenirs,  as  it  was  in  their  honor. 

Juniors  are  busy  with  May  Day  plans  for  May  8,  but  as  we  go  to 
press  are  not  ready  to  announce  them. 


Societies 

The  report  of  the  debate  as  given  in  the  Greenville  Reflector  is  as 
follows : 

The  annual  inter-society  debate  at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College 
was  held  last  night.  The  victors  were  the  Laniers,  who  upheld  the 
negative  side  of  the  query:  "Resolved,  That  the  government  should 
own  and  operate  coal  mines."  The  open  forum  form  of  debate  was 
used,  the  girls  speaking  from  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  the  judges 
sitting  on  the  stage.  Mr.  R.  G.  Fitzgerald  presided  over  the  de- 
bate, recognizing  each  speaker  and  giving  her  the  right  of  the  floor. 
Miss  Charlie  Mae  Barker,  chairman  of  the  inter-society  committee, 
a  Lanier,  made  the  announcements  and  read  the  rules  of  the  open 
forum  form.  She  and  Miss  Pauline  Sanders,  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  a  member  of  the  Poe  Society,  were  the  time  keepers. 
Miss  Jodie  O'Briant,  a  Poe,  and  Miss  Lucy  Andrews,  a  Lanier,  gave 
the  names  of  each  speaker  to  the  presiding  officer. 

The  debaters  were  as  follows :  Affirmative,  Poes :  Misses  Malissa 
Hicks,  Gertrude  Chamberlain,  Carrie  Lee  Bell,  Rose  Penagar,  Pearl 
Wright,  Ora  Evans,  Julia  Whitty,  Inez  White,  and  Nina  Rogers; 
Negative :  Laniers :  Misses  Addie  Ruth  Joyner,  Beatrice  James,  Ida 
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Holland,  Margaret  Harrell,  Clara  Dowdy,  Mary  Louise  Outerbridge, 
Annie  Blanche  Herring,  Thelma  Jackson,  and  Laura  Smithwick. 

The  rejoinder  in  this  form  of  debate  comes  along  whenever  ques- 
tions are  asked  and  need  to  be  answered,  so  the  firing  back  and  forth 
of  questions  made  the  debate  intensely  interesting.  Both  sides  were 
in  painful  suspense  during  the  collection  of  the  ballots  and  while  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  fingered  them  before  opening  them,  he  began  as  if  he  wer 
going  to  make  a  speech.  The  judges  were  Judge  F.  M.  Wooten, 
Mayor  D.  M.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Marvin  Blount,  The  decision  was  in 
favor  of  the  negative. 


Edgar  Allan  Poe  Society 

During  this  year  the  Poe  Society  has  brought  to  this  school  one 
high  class  recital  and  two  other  entertainments  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. The  musician,  Hendrick  Ezerman  of  Philadelphia  gave  a 
piano  recital.  Miss  Ethel  Madry,  a  former  student  and  a  member 
of  the  Poe  Society  gave  a  delightful  song  recital.  Both  of  these 
have  been  reported  on  in  detail. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  helpful  things  of  the  year  was  a 
performance  given  by  the  girls  of  the  Society  themselves,  of  the 
casket  scene  from  the  "Merchant  of  Venice."  This  was  given  on 
the  evening  of  February  27,  just  after  the  last  issue  went  to  press. 
This  play  showed  what  the  girls  themselves  were  capable  of  doing. 
The  cast  of  characters  were  as  follows : 

Portia    Clara  Grissom 

Nerissa   Pauline  Sanders 

Bassanio   Katherine  Tripp 

Prince  of  Aragon Mamie  Hayes 

Prince    of   Morocco    Bettie   Carraway 

Gratiano    Hilda    Duke 

Pages    Mattie  Erma  Edwards,  Mildred  Lyon,  Eloise  Bridger 

Attendants  to  Prince  of  Aragon Carrie  Lee  Bell,   Cyrena  Allen 

Attendants  to  Prince  of  Morocco    Teeny  Mohorne,   Dora  Mitchell 

Singers  in  the  Court   Virginia  Rhea,  Fannie  Johnson,  Glen- 

nie  Swanner,  Annie  Lee  Stallings, 
Louise  Miller,  Willie  Mae  Hedgepeth, 
Martha  Brecher  Madry. 

The  other  program  given  by  the  school,  the  Dante  Program,  was 
reported  in  the  fall  Quarterly. 

An  interesting  thing  that  has  played  a  very  great  part  in  our 
society  programs  this  year  has  been  the  "open  forum"  form  of  de- 
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bating.  The  girls  have  heartily  entered  into  this  debating  and  it 
has  proved  very  beneficial  to  them.  This  form  of  debating  which  has 
become  so  popular  among  our  societies  that  for  the  past  two  years  it 
has  been  the  form  of  debate  used  for  the  debate  between  the  two 
societies  proves  especially  good  in  the  society  meetings. 

In  this  way  the  members  of  the  society  get  training  to  become  good 
speakers.  Not  only  do  the  speakers  get  a  chance  to  show  their  powers 
but  those  with  other  talents  get  a  chance  to  use  them  as  well.  The 
solos  and  other  musical  numbers  rendered  show  that  we  have  some 
real  artists  in  our  society.  Misses  Virginia  Rhea  and  Fannie  John- 
son have  proved  to  be  our  most  renowned  singers.  The  artists  show 
their  skill  in  the  posters  announcing  the  meetings.  The  girls  on  the 
poster  committee  for  this  year  were  Clare  Vaugkan,  Bertha  Bulluck, 
Hazel  Kennedy  and  Mabel  Montague. 

The  moving  picture  machine  presented  to  the  school  by  our  society 
last  year  is  still  a  source  of  great  delight  for  the  whole  school.  Many 
helpful  and  educational  pictures  have  been  presented  as  well  as  those 
for  pure  enjoyment.  The  pictures  given*  this  year  have  been  under 
the  direction  of  Leah  Cooke  and  Myrtle  Holt. 

Since  our  school  has  become  a  four  year  college  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  make  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  our  society  so  as  to  give 
all  the  girls  a  chance  at  holding  office.  The  constitution  has  been  so 
amended  as  to  allow  the  president  of  our  society  to  come  from  the 
Sophomore,  Junior  or  Senior  class  of  the  four  year  college  course  as 
well  as  from  the  Senior  class  of  the  two  year  normal  course. 

At  the  meeting  of  our  society  on  the  evening  of  April  8,  the  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year  were  elected.  The  following  officers  were 
elected :   President — Pearl  Wright ;  Treasurer- — Grace  Mohorne. 

At  this  meeting  the  marshals  for  commencement  and  for  the  com- 
ing year  were  elected,  this  being  the  year  that  it  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  Poe  Society  for  chief  marshal.  The  following  girls  were 
chosen  for  marshals :  Clara  Grissom,  Chief ;  Ora  Evans,  Martha 
Harrell,  Julia  Whitley,  Lillian  Jordan. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Oma  O'Briant,  our  former  president,  the 
Poe  Society  has  accomplished  much.  We  owe  much  of  our  success 
to  the  faithful  work  of  Miss  O'Briant. 

The  beautiful  red  roses  and  other  flowers  on  the  Poe  flower  bed 
prove  to  us  the  good  work  of  our  flower  bed  committee.  This  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Cleona  Minshew,  Lula  Joyner,  Mildred  Bea- 
mon,  Viola  Rimmer,  Bettie  Carraway,  Ora  Evans,  Irene  Parker. 

Helen   Boone,   '22. 
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Sidney  Lanier  Society 

The  Lanier  Literary  Society  during  the  past  year  has  contributed 
two  special  entertainments  to  the  college.  One  play,  "The  Neigh- 
bors," given  by  the  students,  was  reported  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly.  Miss  Katherine  Fahnstock,  a  dramatic  reader  and 
impersonator  gave  a  recital  on  March  27th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lanier  Society.  The  purpose  of  this  performance  was  two-fold : 
First,  to  bring  an  artist  to  town,  and  second,  to  contribute  to  the 
Fleming  portrait  fund.  Miss  Bertolet  accompanied  Miss  Fahnstock 
at  the  piano,  making  the  program  even  more  enjoyable. 

Miss  Fahnstock  has  for  a  long  time  worked  with  the  Swarthmore 
Chautauqua,  and  is  considered  a  real  artist  in  her  line  of  work.  The 
entertainment  is  reported  in  full  among  the  college  notes. 

The  Laniers  are  proud  of  winning  the  cup  for  debating. 

The  leaders  in  the  society  have  served  well.  As  president,  Annie 
Ruth  Joyner  has  been  a  most  sympathetic  and  capable  leader.  Mag- 
gie Dixon  has  given  helpful  and  enjoyable  entertainments,  as  chair- 
man of  program  committee.  As  chairman  of  debating  committee, 
Augusta  Woodard  has  been  a  loyal  worker  and  arranged  for  a  debate 
at  every  other  society  meeting.  Mae  Barker  has  served  the  society 
in  two  positions.  As  chairman  of  inter-society  and  poster  committee 
she  deserves  credit  for  her  success.  As  leader  of  the  Glee  Club,  Lucy 
Goodwin  has  arranged  several  musical  programs  for  the  society. 
She  is  society  pianist  and  has  given  willing  service  when  music  was 
needed.  She  composed  and  played  most  of  the  Lanier  songs  for  the 
inter-society  debate.  Members  of  the  Glee  Club  and  those  who 
furnished  special  music  are  Marjorie  Markham,  Julia  Gatling,  Mar- 
garet Harrell,  Laura  Smithwick,  Louise  Eure,  Mamie  Hayes,  Kath- 
leen Jones  and  Ruth  Swinney.  Marjorie  Markham  is  the  prima 
donna  of  the  society.     Kathleen  Jones  is  star  pianist. 

Special  music  has  been  given  at  several  meetings  by  Misses  Berto- 
let, Mead,  and  Fahnstock. 

As  an  honorary  member,  the  Laniers  welcomed  Mr.  J.  L.  Leggett, 
the  new  member  of  the  faculty. 

The  Laniers  have  had  two  saddening  experiences  this  year.  They 
have  lost  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  and 
loved  honorary  members. 

Virgie  Mitchell,  the  only  student  ever  taken  from  us  by  death 
passed  away  this  past  year. 
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The  society  drew  up  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  sent  them  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  family,  also  to  the  Reflector. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  were  sent  to  the  family  of  Virgie  Mitchell. 

The  Laniers  have  a  nice  sum  laid  away  with  which  they  will  buy 
curtains  for  the  new  stage  that  is  soon  to  be  built.  The  new  curtain 
will  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  shabby  ones  now  in  use.  The 
society  will  not  forget  to  carry  out  Mr.  Wright's  request  to  build  a 
bonfire  and  burn  those  old  red  curtains. 

At  the  last  society  meeting  the  Laniers  decided  to  change  their 
constitution  so  that  members  of  the  college  classes  may  have  the 
same  chance  at  offices  as  those  in  the  normal  courses. 

As  president  for  1922-23,  Maggie  Dixon  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  marshals  are  Rose  Winstead,  Thelma  Jackson,  Mary  Ballance, 
Mary  Louise  Outterbridge. 

Julia  Rose,  '22. 
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Class  Officers 

Lillie  Mae  Dawson President 

Ruth  Swinney   Vice-President 

Cleona  Minshew    Secretary 

Lorene  Early Treasurer 

Cyrena  Allen Critic 

Elizabeth  Boney S erg eant-at- Arms 

Pauline  Sanders    Rep.  on  Council 

Leah  Cooke Class  Historian 

Annie  H.  Eelton Class  Poet 


Foreword 


Come,  take  a  peep  behind  the  curtain  while  we  see  the  rehearsal 
of  the  life-history  of  the  '22  class.  The  form  of  this  rehearsal  will 
vary  widely.  "All  that  is  not  poetry  is  prose,  and  all  that  is  not 
prose  is  poetry,"  in  the  words  of  M.  Jourdain.  To  say  the  least, 
you'll  find  a  mere  touch  of  history,  a  peep  into  the  future,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  tiny  picture  of  each  of  the  eighty-seven  Seniors 
and  small  pictures  of  the  groups  in  their  various  activities. 

Lillie  Mae  Dawson,  Pres.,  '22. 


Class  Poem 

To  The  Sweet  Pea 

Oh,  purity,  with  morning  dews, 
So  beautiful  with  rainbow  hues, 
We  pay  our  tribute  now  to  you, 
For  we  have  come  to  say  adieu. 

Through  college  days  until  the  end, 
You've  been  a  most  inspiring  friend. 
The  high  and  noble  you  embrace 
With  fragrance,  buoyancy  and  grace. 
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A  single  flow'r  has  power  slight, 
But  in  a  mass  you  give  delight, 
And  add  to  charm,  a  service  true 
To  strengthen  all — fond  hopes  renew. 

We  leave — but  all  the  days  we  live 
Sweet  memories  you'll  always  give, 
You'll  help  us  in  the  tasks  we  do — 
Dear  wond'rous  flower — here's  to  you. 

Annie  Felton,  '22. 


Who? 

Who  is  it  we  call  the  vamp 
The  biggest  one  in  all  our  camp  ? 

Who  is  very  good  at  wiggling, 
But  is  better  still  at  giggling  ? 

For  whose  philosophy  do  we  always  call 
When  order  is  needed  on  stage  or  hall  ? 

Who  a  splendid  matron  will  make 

And  Mrs.  Beckwith's  place  probably  will  take? 

Who  has  the  size  and  "pep" 

And  at  E.  C.  T.  C.  has  made  a  "rep"  ? 

Who's  our  rose,  our  only  rose, 

A  rambler  perchance — but  who  knows  ? 

Who's  our  ardent  mountaineer, 

And  loves  her  mountain  home  most  dear  ? 

Who  is  ever  in  a  notion 

When  time  comes  to  second  a  motion  ? 

Who  in  personality  leads  the  line, 
And  nowhere  else  is  left  behind  ? 

Who  is  the  girl  that  has  the  wit, 

And  whose  enunciation  has  made  a  hit? 

Who's  the  girl  who  will  always  be, 
With  the  people  of  quality? 
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Who's  the  girl  that's  ever  true, 
In  keeping  the  records  of  '22  ? 

Who's  the  Christian  worker  strong, 
That  always  wears  her  skirts  quite  long? 

Who  is  it  that  hasn't  a  beau 
As  faithful  as  her  "Joe"  ? 

Who's  the  conscientious  little  squaw 
That  never  breaks  a  law  ? 

Who's  never  in  a  hurry, 
Nor  ever  has  a  worry  ? 

Who's  the  little  freckled  scout, 

That  in  basket-ball  is  never  knocked  out  ? 

Who  is  it  that's  always  smart, 
Especially  when  it  comes  to  art  ? 

Who's  the  spoiled  blond  we  know, 
That  clicks  off  mathematics  so? 

Who's  our  little  laughing  girl, 
The  merriest  of  any  in  the  world  ? 

Who  has  airs  though  not  affected, 
But  for  dancing  master  was  elected  ? 

Who  are  the  two  who  are  found  together, 
!No  matter  what  may  be  the  weather  ? 

Who  is  it  that  won  a  "rep," 
,  By  ever  being  so  ready  to  help  ? 

Who's  the  little  quick-witted  lass, 
As  talkative  as  any  in  the  class  ? 

Who  is  it  so  gentle  and  kind, 

As  true  a  blond  as  you  usually  find  ? 

Who's  the  girl  on  whom  we  depend, 

Bv  whom  a  "message  to  Garcia"  we'd  send  ? 


§ 
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Class  Gems 


In  some  classes  gems  are  few, 

But  we  have  Opals  and  Rubies  too, 

And  while  it's  true,  we're  minus  a  pearl, 

The  gems  we  have  are  the  best  in  the  world. 


Bell's  Philosophy 

Here  are  some  things  I  present  to  you, 
Mat  Belle  found  out  in  '22. 

1.  That  eventually  all  things  become  a  college, 
When  our  heads  are  crammed  with  knowledge. 

2.  That  when  asking  for  primary  work  so  strick-(ly), 
You  have  to  acquire  a  little  trick, 

And  unless  seventh  grade;  work  you  adore, 
The  word  stricldy  you  must  underscore. 

Gladys  Warren,  '22. 
Jingler. 

Klass  Kronicles 

The  class  of  '22  as  "A's"  registered  at  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College  September  28,  1918.  About  thirty-five  members  of  the 
forty-four,  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks,  were  greeted  with  Influenza. 
We  went  to  work  at  once,  not  waiting.  Everybody  worked  to  help 
take  care  of  these  ushered  into  the  apprentice  work  of  nursing,  dish- 
washing soup-making. 

Although  not  organized  as  a  class,  we  formed  into  a  group  to  pick 
cotton.  From  this  we  made  thirty-five  dollars.  We  organized  our- 
selves into  aA  War  Saving  Society."  The  class  was  100%  willing  to 
pay  five  cents  per  week  to  this  organization.  Fifteen  cents  per  hour 
was  paid  to  us  for  pulling  weeds.  This  was  a  disagreeable  work, 
you  think  ?     We  were  glad  to  do  it. 

The  officers  were,  Gertrude  Stokeley,  president ;  Vera  Lunsford, 
vice-president ;  Lillie  Mae  Dawson,  secretary ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Davis, 
class  advisor. 

Our  college  president,  Mr.  Wright,  winning  the  love  of  '22  class 
made  us  love  another  "Wright" — William — our  mascot. 

Our  Purple  and  White  has  been  shining  ever  since,  because  of  the 
beautiful  banner  designed  by  class  advisor.  It  is  going  to  the  front, 
watch  it. 


Clare  Vaughn,   Alma  Walkup,   Gladys  Warren,   Oi'al  Watson 

Daisy    Williams,    Elsie   Wilson,    Penelope    Wilson,    Louise    Whichard 

Florence  Woodard,   Irene  Woodlief,  Augusta  Woodward,   Alma  Worthington 

Ruth  Wetmur,  Katy  Yates 


Sarah    McDuffie,    Carrie    Mercer.    Cleona    Minshew,    Sallie    Minshew 

Gladys  Norris,  Jodie  O'Briant,   Oma  O'Briant.   Bettie  Parker 

Irene  Parker,   Beyerla  Pearce,  Virginia  Rhea.   Julia  Rose 

Pauline   Sanders,   Thelma   Shamhart,   Annie   Smith,    Neola   Spivey 

Annie   Spruill,   Janie   Staton,   Eloise   Stephenson,    Mamie   Stokes 

Ruth   Swinney,   Addie  Tharpe,   Katherine   Tripp,   Bettie  Tunstall 


Mamie  Hayes.   Bertha  Godwin,   Neille  McDonald.   Annie  Kittrell 

Louise  McCain,    Sallie  Jones,   Espie  Lee,   Myrtle   Holt 

Julia  Gatling,   Lucy  Fleming,  Marie  Lowry,   Ruby  Joyner 

Trixie  Jenkins,  Elsie  Lewter.  Ida  Holland,  Blanche  Harris 

Elma  Lewter,  Alice  Fclford,  Fannie  Johnston.   Ruby  Holland 

Beatrice  James,  Annie  Ruth  Joyner,   Charliemae  Hennessee,  Malissa  Hicks 


Crethie  Allen,  Cyrena  Allen,   Lucy  Andrews.   Virginia  Arthur 
Charlie   Mae   Barker,    Eva  Bateman,    Carrie   Lee   Bell,    Lottie   Lee    Blanchard 
Elizabeth  Boney,  Helen  Boone,  Frances  Bradley',  Attie  Bray- 
Mary  Brock,   Della  Bryan,   Louise   Buftaloe,   Alethea   Canady 

Mary  Condon,   Eva  Cooke,   Leah   Cooke,   Lillie   Mae  Dawson 
Mary  Dunn,    Loreni:  Early,    Lillian  Edwards,   Annie   H.  Felton 
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The  second  year,  we  had  an  enrollment  of  fifty-five,  a  growth  of 
fourteen.  Officers :  Inez  Frazier,  president ;  Christine  Evans,  vice- 
president  ;  Louise  Whichard,  secretary ;  Katye  Harris,  treasurer. 

Soon  came  the  important  question  of  whether  or  not  there  should  he 
Student  Government  in  the  school.  One  of  our  responsibilities  was 
to  express  ourselves  for  or  against  it.  We  have  ever  been  anxious 
to  help  make  our  college  and  its  work  inspirational. 

Souvenirs,  or  hand-made  reed  baskets,  filled  with  sweet  peas  were 
presented  to  the  Seniors  as  an  emblem  of  our  regard  for  them. 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  high  school  graduates  from  all  over 
the  state  came  with  us  on  September  28,  1921,  to  solve  bigger  things. 
We  entered  with  new  vim  and  pep.  A  large  percent  of  our  class 
had  come  to  the  college  for  the  first  time.  Questions  of  this  kind 
were  being  asked :  ''Where  must  I  go  ?"  "Who  will  my  roommate 
be  ?"  "If  I  could  only  get  back  home."  Several  weeks  passed.  In 
the  meantime  the  old  girls  were  wondering  and  whispering  who 
would  be  our  class  president,  while  all  new  girls  gave  that  phase  of  her 
new  life  little  thought.  She  was  kept  too  busy  watching  and  viewing 
the  new  surroundings. 

Soon  a  meeting  was  called.  Can't  you  hear  the  new  girls  ex- 
claiming, "What's  this  meeting  for  V  Of  course  all  went  with 
open  ears,  to  hear  what  was  wanted.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
newie,  they  found  that  nominations  were  in  order  for  the  election  of 
class  officers.  There  we  sat  dumbfounded ;  we  knew  none  of  the  girls. 
How  could  we  nominate  any  girls  ?  All  at  once  it  dawned  upon  me 
to  say  something  about  the  type  of  girl  we  should  consider  to  be  our 
class-president.  I  failed  to  hit  the  keynote  or  one  would  think  so 
after  the  officers  were  elected. 

On  this  night,  November  20,  1921,  our  class  was  organized  as 
"CV  or  Juniors.  The  officers  were,  Leah  Cooke,  president ;  Carrie 
Lee  Belle,  vice-president;  Lucy  Andrews,  secretary;  Louise  McCain, 
treasurer;  Inez  Bradley,  cheerleader;  Marie  Lowry,  critic;  Marjorie 
Waite,  sergeant-at-arms ;  Miss  Mamie  E.  Jenkins,  class  advisor. 
Soon  we  found  that  we  could  have  no  class  advisor;  the  office  had 
been  abolished  by  the  faculty. 

Here  I  lost  my  vocal  chords  entirely,  and  I  had  nothing  to  say  but 
how  I  sympathized  with  the  class  in  their  selection  of  a  leader.  In  a 
sense.  I  failed  to  fully  appreciate  my  entire  responsibility.  But  as 
time  went  on  I  became  more  familiar  with  the  line  of  work  which 
stared  me  in  the  face. 
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Regular  class  meetings  came  on  with  every  member  present  to 
note  the  many  weaknesses  of  their  president.  Another  meeting  was 
posted.  Here  I  found  the  necessity  of  appointing  someone  to  be 
responsible  for  programs.  Fannie  Johnston,  a  very  capable  leader, 
was  appointed  to  serve  as  chairman. 

Now  some  way  was  to  be  provided  that  every  member  of  the  class 
may  be  reminded  of  meeting.  This  puzzled  me.  How  did  I  know 
the  person  best  suited  for  this  ?  Here's  the  secret  of  it  all.  I  hunted 
Miss  Lewis,  Industrial  Art  Instructor.  There  I  gained  much  in- 
formation.    Clara  Vaughn  did  the  work. 

Another  joke  came  to  me — that  flowers  were  beautiful  things  to 
have.  We  got  busy,  ordered  sweet  pea  seed  and  other  flowers.  Did 
they  come  ?  We  were  beginning  to  think  that  the  seed  firm  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  had  gone  out  of  business.  Many  days  and 
weeks  passed  and  no  seed  had  been  seen.  Just  as  we  were  about  to 
forget  our  ordering  the  seed,  a  package  slip  was  given  us.  The  seed 
were  here. 

It  is  hard  for  me  not  to  write  as  president  of  a  class  of  one-hun- 
dred and  forty-two,  but  must  refrain  and  write  the  history. 

Many  inspirational  suggestions  were  given  the  class  by  our  col- 
lege president — Mr.  Wright.  Here  "we  hitched  our  wagon  to  a 
star." 

It  requires  so  much  space  for  comments  for  our  various  class  ac- 
tivities that  it  seems  best  to  put  the  outstanding  events  in  calendar 
form. 

Dec.  18.  "Negro  Minstrel."  "The  best  ever  given  in  college,"  verdict  of 
two  faculty  members  who  saw  it. 

Feb.  1-13.  Plans  for  Junior-Senior  Reception.  "When  shall  it  be?"  "Who 
may  take  who?"  "What  refreshments  will  be  served?"  "Whoever  knew 
you  to  like  anything  the  class  did?" 

Feb.  l'i.  Junjiorf-Senior  Reception.  Valentine  party.  "Most  beautiful 
decorations  ever  seen  in  the  school.  Stunts  and  entertainments  kept  the 
guests   in   full   swing." 

Feb.  21.  Class  adopted  class  motto.  "Climb  though  the  way  be  rugged." 
Such  a  hard  motto  to  live  up  to.  Yet  our  motto  forbids  us  to  hide  our  faces 
in  floods  of  tears. 

March  1.    Class  ring  designs  received.     Such  discussions  one  never  heard! 

March  11.  Rings  ordered.  Class  pleased  (!)  What  number  do  you  wear? 
Which  finger  are  you  going  to  get  your  ring  for?  I  am  going  to  get  mine 
for  little  finger,  the  other  finger  is  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  wear . 
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March  12.  Class  Officers  re-elected.  Two  rugs  presented  to  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Rest  Room.     Class  pillow  designed.     Class  seal  is  used. 

April  3.  Election  of  Athletic  Officers.  Tennis,  Annie  Felton;  Basketball. 
Thelma  Shamhart;  Volley-ball,  Eva  Cooke. 

April  16.  Plans  made  for  Field  Day.  Girls  thrilled,  excited.  What  shall 
we  sell?  Lemonade,  candy,  ice  cream,  peanuts,  souvenirs.  Where  shall  it 
be? — On  front  campus.  Who  shall  be  May  Queen?  Florence  Corbette. 
Ladies-in-waiting — Irene  Stem  and  Marie  Riddick.  Knight — Mascot,  Wil- 
liam Wright.     Queen  of  Hearts — Helen  Boone  and  Mae  Osborne. 

[During  this,  our  first  year  as  professional  students,  we  sold  cream,  can- 
dies, sandwiches,  peanuts  and  lemonade,  that  we  might  send  our  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Cabinet  Members  to  Blue  Ridge.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  $175.00  was 
presented  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  purpose  named  above.] 

April  21.  Class  given  privilege  to  use  Library  after  7:30  p.  m.  Beatrice 
James  elected  to  serve  as  class  representative  in  Student  Government. 

May  21.  Discussion  and  plans  made  for  celebration  of  Mr.  Wright's  birth- 
day. 

May  22.  "A's,"  sister  class  entertained  at  White's  Theatre.  Fruit  served 
on  our  return. 

Sept.  28.    Eighty-seven  of  Juniors  returned  to  college  as  Seniors.    "I  am  so 

glad  to  see  you."    "What  did  you  do  during  vacation?"     "Where  is  ?" 

"Is  she  teaching?"     "Married:!"     "I  hope  we  will  register  one  hundred  stu- 
dents to  graduate  in  June." 

Oct.  3.  First  class  meeting  as  Seniors.  Nominations  in  order  for  class 
president. 

Oct.  Jf.  Committee  appointed  to  work  out  point  system  in  Athletics. 
Point  winners  to  be   given   emblems  to  wear  on  sweaters. 

Oct.  8.  Preparation  made  for  arrival  of  Wake  Forest  Glee  Club.  Officers 
elected,  Lillie  Mae  Dawson,  Pres.,  Ruth  Swiney,  Vice-Pres.,  Cleona  Min- 
shew,  Sec,  Lorene  Earley,  Treas.,  Cyrene  Allen,  Critic,  Elizabeth  Boney, 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  Pauline  Sanders,  Class  Representative  on  Council. 

Oct.  15.  Election  of  Historian  and  Poet.  Leah  Cooke,  Historian;  Annie 
Felton,  Poet. 

Oct.  28.     Plans  for  Hallowe'en  announced. 

Oct.  30.  Hallowe'en  Party — Red  Devils,  Black  Devils,  and  Imps  took 
possession  of  night.  The  swinging  of  bats,  dangling  fruit,  lighted  pumpkins 
in  basement  made  you  know  you  were  out  of  your  rooms.  Dinner  served 
on  campus.  The  assembled  ghosts  haunted  all.  Moonlight  stroll.  Senior 
serenade. 

Nov.  Uf.     Further  plans  announced  to  entertain  W.  F.  C. 

Nov.  16.  Lillie  Mae  Dawson  made  cheer  leader.  Class  made  investiga- 
tions for  care  of  throat.    Salt  water  solution  as  a  gargle  was  best  thing  found. 
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Nov.  23.  Arrival  of  Wake  Forest  Glee  Club,  W.  F.  C.  Presented  a  splen- 
did program.  A  good  house  was  given  them.  A  reception  in  their  honor. 
W.  F.  C.  is  no  stranger  to  class  of  '22.     Good  friends  we  remain. 

Nov.  2'/.  Thanksgiving  program.  Junior-Senior  game.  W.  F.  C.  enter- 
tained. All  go  to  see  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"  at  White's 
Theatre.    Greeted  at  the  theatre  by  whom?     "W.  F.  C!  !" 

Dec.  15.    Privileges  sought.    What  privileges?    Oh,  just  more  than  we  had. 

Dec.  19.  Plans  for  Senior  Play  announced.  A  plan  for  furnishing  parlors 
of  West  Dormitory  discussed.  We  are  no  longer  the  Training  School  but 
East  Carolina  Teacher's  College.  , 

Jan.  21.  Miss  Davis  tells  thrilling,  true  stories  of  the  west.  Adele 
Guthman  Nathan,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  asked  to  coach  Senior  Play. 

Jan.  28.  Failure  to  strike  the  "Walls  of  Jericho."  Disappointment. 
Compensation.     N.    C.   State   Band   soon   to   arrive. 

Feb.  18.     Invitation  to  Junior-Senior  Reception  received.     Acknowledged. 

Feb.  28.  Calling  list  in  town  invited  to  reception  given  in  honor  of  N.  C. 
State  Band.  Decision  on  Class  Day  Dress.  Rainbow  color  scheme,  picture 
hats  to  match.  , 

March  6.  Further  plans  for  reception.  Throats  sore  from  yells.  (Practic- 
ing.)    N.  C.  State  Band  concert.     Reception — at  last.         , 

March  20.     Class  purchases  reference  books.     Class  pillow  design  accepted. 

March  28.  Each  girl  selects  her  color  for  class  day  dress.  "I  want  this." 
"I  want  that."  "Do  you  think  I  could  wear  this?"  "No  I  would  not  change 
for  anything." 

March  29.  Permission  given  to  Seniors  to  go  to  Fair  grounds  day  of 
County  Commencement.  Trucks  secured.  Material  for  graduation  dress. 
Voile  or  Organdie?    Organdie,  no — Voile.     Voile  won. 

March  30.  Material  for  graduating  dress  reconsidered.  Organdie  won. 
Failure  to  secure  "If  I  were  King,"  as  class  play  announced.  "Merchant 
Gentleman,"  French  comedy,  chosen. 

April  3.  Try  outs  for  the  play.  Some  fitted  as  if  it  were  written  for  them. 
For  others  it  was  hard  to  decide. 

April   !f     Remainder  of   characters   chosen. 

April  8.    (Selection  of  pattern  of  graduation  dress. 

April  20.     Day's  rest   (?). 

April  21.  "Merchant  Gentleman5'  presented.  Monsieur  Jourdain  leading 
character.  "I'm  a  Mamamouchee,  I'm  a  Mamamouchee,  I  tell  you."  Splendid 
house. 
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April   26.      Final    game    in    basket    ball    tournament.      Juniors-seniors 

Wails  of  woe. 

Arbor  Day  program  postponed  because  of  Senior  play.  Saturday  April 
28th  we  present  to  Mr.  Wright  a  Purple  Japanese  Maple  to  be  planted  on 
front  of  campus.  Noted  characteristics  of  tree  is:  The  foliage  at  one  time 
of  the  year  is  "purple."  On  Mother's  Night  we  present  a  very  effective 
Mother's  program.  We  entertain  our  Sister  Class.  Seniors  delightfully 
entertained  by  Sister  Class. 

This  takes  us  to  May  1,  1922.  The  plans  written  below  will  be 
a  part  of  our  history  by  the  time  this  is  in  print. 

Commencement.  This  is  the  first  class  to  finish  under  the  name  of 
college.  Here  we  come,  Purple  and  White.  She  leads  wherever  she 
goes.  Girls  of  '22  dressed  in  tints  of  rainbow  colors  shaded  by  hats  that 
match  rushed  through  the  gate  of  Purple  and  White.  Class  Historian  gives 
brief  sketch  of  past  work  of  class  of  '22.  Annie  Ruth  Joyner  gives  our 
WILL,  dear  friends,  and  may  you  ever  live  by  it. 

Our  days  with  you  dear  Alma  Mater  have  meant  much.  May  we  return 
again  and  again  as  members  of  your  alumnae,  and  be  a  part  of  you  in  that 
we  prove  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  what  you  are  and  for  what  you  stand. 

Class  of  '22  pledge  themselves  to  leave  a  Student  Loan  Fund  known  as  the 
"Wilson  Fund,"  in  honor  of  our  deceased  friend  and  teacher,  C.  W.  Wilson. 
To  this  fund  each  member  of  '22  class  has  pledged  to  pay  ten  dollars  ($10) 
for  three  years.  May  this  enable  some  worthy  girl  to  finish  her  course  in 
preparing  for  the  great  work  the  college  stands  for. 


Athletic  Career 

In  many  a  game  we've  known  defeat, 
Still  we  have  never  stopped  to  weep — 
We  played  each  one  right  to  the  end, 
Even  though  we  did  not  win. 
In  this  we've  shown  to  all  about, 
That  in  life's  game  we'll  sure  win  out; 
We'll  tackle  our  job  whate'er  it  be, 
With  faces  turned  toward  victory. 

Athletics  has  been  an  outstanding  feature  to  the  minds  of  each 
member  of  the  class  of  '22,  ever  since  their  defeat  in  the  basket-bftll 
tournament  on  March  29th,  1921.  On  the  day  of  our  defeat,  when 
the  1921  class  tied  their  colors  on  the  cup,  we,  the  class  of  '22  were 
more  determined  than  ever  to  have  them  exchanged,  the  incoming 
year,  for  our  colors,  even  though  we  failed  to  do  so,  when  put  to  the 
test. 

When  the  class  of  '22  were  A's  athletics  was  "dead."  The  main 
reason  for  this  "deadness"  is  that — in  the  fall  of  1918  the  Athletic 
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League  suspended  athletics  and  put  in  different  forms  and  devices 
of  making  money,  such  as  cotton  picking,  weeding  campus,  etc.,  in 
order  to  help  in  the  war  activities.  This  year  the  tennis  and  basket- 
ball tournaments  could  not  be  played  on  account  of  the  "flu"  that 
"flew"  into  our  school. 

The  Athletic  Association  was  reorganized  in  the  fall  of  1919. 

One  of  our  class,  Gladys  Monroe,  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
League  in  the  fall  of  1920.  Thelma  Shamhart  was  made  captain  of 
our  basket-ball  team.  She  practiced  faithfully  with  the  team  both 
early  and  late  during  the  day,  but  alas !  when  time  came  for  the 
tournament  we  were  defeated.  We  were  very  unfortunate,  however, 
in  losing  some  of  our  best  players  before  the  tournament.  This  was 
a  disappointment  to  the  members  of  the  class  of  '22,  but  we  were 
not  to  be  outdone  by  this. 

In  the  fall  of  1921  we  returned  as  Seniors,  ready  and  eager  to 
start  the  New  Year  right,  and  profit  by  our  mistakes  of  the  past. 
This  year  the  Athletic  League  organized  earlier  than  usual,  and  as  a 
result  the  various  classes  soon  organized  their  respective  teams,  in 
order  to  get  "on  the  job"  again.  The  first  thing  was  the  election  of 
the  officers  for  the  Association.  Annie  Howard  Felton,  coming  from 
our  class  was  elected  business  manager  of  the  League.  Again  Thelma 
Shamhart  was  elected  captain  of  our  basket-ball  team.  Captains  of 
the  other  phases  of  athletics  for  our  class  were  as  follows :  Trixie 
Jenkins,  walking;  Julia  Rose,  volley-ball;  and  Annie  H.  Felton, 
tennis. 

To  encourage  the  girls  and  help  keep  their  spirits  alert  we  decided 
to  introduce  into  our  class  emblems.  We  worked  out  a  point  system, 
requiring  a  certain  number  of  points  to- win  an  emblem.  We  were  to 
win  these  points  by  playing  basket-ball,  volley-ball,  tennis,  and  walk- 
ing. The  captains  of  the  various  kinds  of  athletics  mentioned  above 
were  made  a  committee  to  keep  the  number  of  points  for  the  different 
girls.  In  order  for  the  points  to  be  counted  they  had  to  be  turned 
in  to  this  committee  on  the  day  they  were  won.  A  dozen  or  more 
girls  will  have  their  emblems  by  commencement. 

The  annual  game  on  Thanksgiving  Day  between  the  Seniors  and 
Juniors,  again  meant  defeat  for  us.  Both  sides  played  well  and  the 
teamwork  was  splendid.  In  spite;  of  this  defeat  we  did  not  lose  all 
hopes  of  winning  the  cup  in  the  tournament. 

During  the  winter  term  of  1922  a  new  and  important  kind  of 
athletics  was  introduced  in  the  school.  This  was  the  organization 
of  "gym"  classes,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Goggin.     Leaders  and 
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their  assistants  from  those  having  had  work  of  this  kind,  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  directors  of  the  different  classes.  A  great  and 
unusual  interest  has  been  created  among  the  students  by  this  par- 
ticular form  of  athletics.  These  classes  are  held  for  one-half  hour 
each,  three  afternoons  per  week.  These  exercises  are  beneficial  to 
the  girls  from  an  educational,  as  well  as  from  a  physical  standpoint, 
in  that  many  of  the  exercises  given  will  be  of  use  to  them  as  teachers. 
It  seems  that  we  are  doing  wonderfully  well  along  this  line,  with- 
out a  trained  director,  but  think  how  much  more  it  would  mean  to 
have  the  aid  of  a  skilled  guide!  Therefore  all  that  is  needed  to 
complete  our  plans  is  a  large,  well  equipped  gymnasium,  and  a  whole- 
time  physical  culture  teacher;  the  students  pledge  to  furnish  the 
rest  when  the  above  is  fully  secured.     Come !  Some  one  to  aid ! 

During  the  week  of  April  14-17  the  basket-ball  tournament  was 
played,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  game,  which  was  played  be- 
tween the  Seniors  and  Juniors.  This  was  put  off  on  account  of 
the  Senior  Play,  which  came  off  April  the  21st.  On  the  afternoon 
of  April  26  the  game,  which  was  to  decide  whose  colors  should  be 
tied  on  the  cup,  was  played.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
and  interest  in  this  series  of  games.  The  Seniors  put  up  a  good  and 
hard  fight,  but  the  Juniors  won  the  day,  thus  winning  the  basket-ball 
cup.     Sad  but  true! 

Sallie  Minshew,  '22. 


Reception  to  Seniors  by  Pres.  and  Mrs.  Wright 

President  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wright  gave  a  brilliant  reception  to 
the  Senior  Class  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  on  April  22 
from  8 :30  to  10 :30  P.  M.  The  house  was  artistically  decorated 
with  masses  of  cut  flowers,  plants,  and  vines.  Red  roses  were  in  pro- 
fusion in  the  dining  room  and  the  library  where  the  punch  was 
served. 

In  the  receiving  line  were  President  and  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs.  Jar- 
vis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underwood,  Mrs.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Beckwith,  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Laughinghouse. 

Members  of  the  faculty  assisted  Mrs.  Wright  in  receiving.  Mas- 
ter William  Wright  opened  the  door  for  the  guests.  Misses  Wilson 
and  McKinney  welcomed  the  guests.  Miss  Goggin  at  the  stairway 
directed  them  to  the  dressing  room.  Miss  Whiteside  introduced 
them  to  the  line.  Misses  Jenkins  and  Magnolia  Scoville  received 
at  the  dining  room,  and  Misses  Maupin  and  Harding  directed  the 
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guests  from  the  dining  room  to  the  library  where  Mrs.  J.  L.  Flem- 
ing, Misses  Lewis  and  Hallie  Scoville  served  punch.  From  here 
Miss  McClelland  directed  them  to  the  study  where  Mr.  J.  H.  Eose 
and  Miss  McFadyen  had  the  Seniors  register,  writing  their  names 
with  their  left  hands. 

Refreshments  were  served  by  Misses  Pearl  Wright,  Annie  Blanche 
Herring,  president  of  the  Freshman  College  Class,  Mary  Baggett, 
president  of  the  Junior  Normal  Class,  and  Robert  H.  Wright,  Jr. 
Misses  Lillian  Jordan  and  Mary  Wright  had  charge  of  the  victrola  in 
the  hall. 

Music  and  story-telling  were  the  special  features  of  the  evening's 
entertainment.  Mrs.  Knott  Proctor  sang  several  beautiful  songs. 
She  has  a  lovely  voice.  Miss  Whiteside  told  a  charming  story. 
Misses  Mead  and  Bertolet  played  several  selections  on  the  piano. 

Misses  Mead  and  Bertolet  played  several  selections  on  the  piano. 
Misses  Bass,  Hennie  Long  and  Ruth  Swinney  played  their  violins 
Near  the  close  of  the  evening  the  Seniors  and  other  guests  who  can 
sing  well  gathered  in  around  the  piano  and  sang  song  after  song. 

Exactly  at  ten-thirty,  the  entire  Senior  Class,  true  to  their  train- 
ing in  punctuality,  moved  in  a  mass  to  leave. 

The  annual  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Wright  is  looked  forward  to 
by  every  Senior  Class  as  the  outstanding  social  event  of  their  last 
year  in  college.  The  girls  of  the  class  of  1922  know  that  not  a  one 
of  the  preceding  classes  has  ever  had  so  lovely  a  reception. 


Junior-Senior  Reception :    St.  Patrick's  Day  Party 

The  annual  reception  given  by  the  Juniors  to  the  Seniors  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  18,  was  a  delightful  St.  Patrick's  party. 
Never  was  there  a  more  enjoyable  Junior-Senior  affair.  The  green 
and  white  of  St.  Patrick's  and  the  class  of  1922  were  in  evidence 
everywhere.  The  dining  room  was  very  beautifully  decorated  in 
festoons  of  green  and  white,  and  Irish  harps  were  scattered  about. 

The  Seniors  were  escorted  to  the  dining  room  by  Juniors  and  were 
received  at  the  door  by  Elizabeth  Hummel,  Rose  Penegar,  and  Lucy 
Gunn  Uzzele.  In  the  receiving  line  were  a  number  of  the  faculty 
members,  officers  of  class,  and  the  executive  committee.  Those  in 
the  receiving  line  were  President  and  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs.  Beckwith, 
Miss  Jenkins,  Miss  Lewis,  Miss  Bertolet,  Mrs.  Jeter,  Mary  Bag- 
gette,  President  of  Junior  Class ;  Lucy  Goodwin,  Vice-President ; 
Nina  Rogers,  Secretary;  Clara  Dowdy,  Treasurer;  Lillian  Jordan, 
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Sergeant-at-Arms ;  Mabel  Wooten,  critic  and  chairman  of  refresh- 
ment committee,  and  Louise  Diggs,  chairman  of  entertainment  com- 
mittee. 

The  guests  were  served  punch  after  which  they  were  entertained 
by  an  Irish  Folk  Dance  given  by  a  group  of  sixteen  girls  dressed  in 
Irish  peasant  costumes.  Hilda  Duke  played  for  the  dance.  A  group 
of  twelve  Seniors  dressed  in  colonial  style  danced  the  Minuet. 

A  fortune  number  game  was  played,  each  person  choosing  a  slip 
of  paper  with  a  number  and  a  fortune  on  it.  As  numbers  were  called 
several  of  the  faculty  and  students  were  asked  to  read  their  fortunes 
aloud,  causing  much  fun  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Refreshments  consisting  of  cream,  cake,  peanuts,  and  mints  were 
served  on  plates  beautifully  decorated  in  Irish  style,  by  a  group  of 
fifty  girls  wearing  Irish  caps  and  aprons. 

Curiosity  was  high  all  the  evening  about  numerous  streamers  of 
green  ribbon  suspended  from  the  drum-like  arrangement  around 
the  electric  fans.  Three  groups  of  Seniors,  twenty-three  in  each 
group  were  asked  to  stand  under  each  of  these  fans  and  to  pull  at  a 
signal  given  by  the  Junior  president  one  of  the  streamers  and  favors 
fell  around  them  in  a  shower. 

Prizes  were  then  presented  by  Mrs.  Beckwith  to  Misses  Maggie 
and  Grace  Dixon,  for  the  best  dancing  in  the  Irish  Folk  Dance  given 
by  Juniors,  and  Misses  Ruth  Swinney  and  Virginia  Rhea  for  the 
best  dancing  in  the  Minuet  given  by  Seniors. 

The  announcements  of  the  evening  were  made  by  Miss  Mary  Bag- 
gette,  president  of  the  Junior  class. 

Throughout  the  evening  an  orchestra  played  three  selections  while 
many  enjoyed  the  dancing. 

Katheeine  Tripp. 


THE  SENIOR  PLAY 

"The  Merchant  Gentlemen" 


SYNOPSIS  OP  THE   PLAY 

Monsieur  Jourdain,  a  merchant  of  Paris,  has  suddenly  made  a\ 
fortune  and  is  seized  with  a  desire  to  become  fashionable.  He  em- 
ploys dancing,  fencing  and  philosophy  teachers  who  trick  him  and 
laugh  at  him  while  they  take  his  money.  He  is  cheated  by  his  tailor 
and  he  lavishes  large  sums  of  money  on  a  young  Count,  Dorante{ 
who  promies  to  introduce  him  to  a  Marquise,  Dorimene. 

Madame  Jourdain  however,  has  kept  her  senses.  She  wishes  her 
daughter  Lucile  to  marry  Cleonte,  a  nice  young  man  of  their  own] 
class  with  whom  she  is  in  love.  Monsieur  has  determined  to  marry 
her  to  a  Count  or  a  Duke. 

In  order  to  fool  the  ambitious  merchant,  Cleonte  pretends  to  bet 
the  son  of  the  Grand  TurJce,  bestows  the  mock,  order  of  the  "Mama-\ 
mouchi"  on  Monsieur  Jourdain  by  beating  him  and,  is  given  Lucile 
to  be  his  bride. 

At  the  same  time  Dorante  weds  the  Marquise  Dorimene,  whom 
he  has  been  courting  with  the  money  loaned  him  by  Jourdain. 

So  the  stupidity  of  Monsieur  Jourdain  brings  happiness  to  all, 
even  to  himself  since  he  is  satisfied  with  the)  honor  and  style  of  his 
mock  title. 

SCENES 

The  four  acts  take  place  in  the  home  of  Monsieur  Jourdain  in  Paris,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time  at  which  the  play  was  written. 
There  will  be  dances  between  Acts  I  and  II  and  Acts  III  and  IV,  and  the 
curtain  will  be  down  only  once,  between  Acts   II  and  III. 

CAST   OF   CHARACTERS 
In  the  order  of  their  appearance 

Master  of  Music Fannie  Johnston 

Master  of  Dancing Julia  Gatling 

Music    Pupil Opal    Watson 

M.   Jourdain Espie    Lee 

Fencing  Master Lillie  Mae   Dawson 

Master  of  Philosophy Carrie  Lee  Bell 

A  Tailor    Louise   Buffaloe 


Scenes  from   "The  Merchant   Gentleman" 
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Apprentice  to  the  Tailor Blanche  Harris 

Nicole    Sallie    Minshew 

Mme.  Jourdain Oma  O'Briant 

Dorante Katherine    Tripp 

Cleonte Mamie  Hayes 

Covielle Elsie  Wilson 

Lucile Pauline   Sanders 

Dorimene Thelma   Shamhart 

DANCERS 

Alice  Fulford,  Delia  Bryan,  Helen  Boone,  Louise  Whichard,  Mamie  Stokes, 
Lottie  Lee  Blanchard,  Charlemae  Hennessee,  Malissa  Hicks,  Lucy  Andrews, 
Augusta  Woodward,  Virginia  Rhea,  Cyrena  Allen,  Florence  Woodard, 
Virginia  Arthur,  Blanche  Harris,  Cleona  Minshew,  Penelope  Wilson,  Jodie 
O'Briant,   Sallie  Jones,  Gladys  Warren. 

MUSICIANS 
Virginia  Rhea.  Florence  Woodard,  Opal  Watson  and  Myrtle  Holt. 

SERVANTS   OF   M.    JOURDAIN 
Carrie  Mercer,  Ruby  Joyner. 

ATTENDANTS  OF  GRAND  TURK 
Neill    McDonald,   Lorene    Early,   Alma   Worthington,    Ida    Holland. 

MUSIC 

SONGS — "Little  Shepherdess,"  French  Folk  Song,  "La  Musette," — Monsigny, 
"Florian's  Song," — Godard. 

DANCES — "Jeane   and   Jeannette,"   "Apprentice's   Dance,"   "Pompadour   Ga- 
votte," "Minuet." 

INSTRUMENTAL— Piano,  Misses  Meade,  Bertolet  and  Fahnestock. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  play   was   produced   under   the   direction    of   Adele   Gutman   Nathan 

Assisted  by  May  R.  B.  Muffly,  and  Nellie  Maupin,  dancing  and  music. 

Marie    Lowry,   Gladys   Norris,    Leah   Cooke,   Gertrude   Chamberlain, 

Virginia   Pigford,    scenery   and   lighting. 

Margaret  Collins,  Costumes.  Penelope  Wilson,  Stage  Manager. 

Advertising    Committee — Ruth    Swinney,    Louise    Whichard,    Cyrena    Allen. 


The  Greenville  Reflector  had  the  following  report:  Never  has  there 
been  a  more  pleasing,  entertaining  high  class  performance  of  a  play  given 
at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  than  "The  Merchant  Gentleman,"  which 
was  presented  by  the  Senior  class  last  night.       It  was  a  great  success,  and 
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the  audience  showed  appreciation  from  the  very  beginning  by  their  ready 
response  with  laughter  and  applause.  The  great  lines  of  Moliere,  that 
wonderful  French  dramatist,  were  put  across  by  the  actors,  with  such 
clearness  and  precision  that  the  audience  could  not  fail  to  catch  them,  and 
the  acting  was  of  a  high  order  throughout  the  play.  The  beautiful  dances 
and  the  comic  apprentice  dance,  the  singing,  and  the  interspersed  music 
added  charm  and  beauty  to  the  play.  Never  once  did  it  lag,  yet  the 
curtain  went  down  only  once. 

The  strains  of  the  orchestra  beginning  to  play  at  8.30  made  it  seem 
like  a  real  theatre.  The  orchestra  composed  of  thirteen  musicians,  added 
very  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  Their  playing  and  the  piano 
numbers  by  Misses  Mead  and  Bertolet,  made  the  waits  seem  all  too  short. 

They  certainly  kept  up  the  standard  set  by  previous  classes.  Never 
did  a  group  of  amateur  actors  enjoy  a  play  more.  They  threw  themselves 
into  the  play  and  acted  with  abandon  and  ease  worthy  of  a  professional. 
Their  enjoyment  of  the  play  imparted  itself  to  the  audience. 

Moliere's  lines  full  of  rare  wit  and  satire  were  so  well  handled  by  the 
actors  that  none  of  the  lines  were  lost.  The  enunciation  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  play  was  excellent  and  the  words  could  be  heard  distinct- 
ly in  any  part  of  the  house. 

This  class  is  very  grateful  to  the  merchants  of  the  town  who  so  gener- 
ously advertised  in  the  program.  This  was  made  as  attractive  as  possible 
in  booklet  form. 

The  class  owes  especial  thanks  to  those  who  played  in  the  orchestra. 
Miss  Bass  was  the  conductor  and  leading  violinist  and  Miss  Morgan  was 
at  the  piano.  The  musicians  were  Misses  Hennie  Long,  Mary  Moye  Sav- 
age, Pennie  Moore,  Jeanett  Wedmore,  Ruth  Swinney,  Janie  Hall,  Mrs. 
Savage,  and  Messrs.  Rives,  Brooks  and  Davis  and  Robert  Moye. 

A  number  of  the  Alumnae  came  from  a  distance  for  the  play  and  were 
entertained  in  the  college. 

The  college  as  well  as  the  class  has  abundant  reason  for;  feeling  proud 
of  one  of  the  finest  performances   ever  given  in   Greenville. 

Helter-skelter    get    out    of    the   way 

The  seniors  are  going  to  give  a  play, 

Hurley -burly  everywhere 
A  play  like  theirs  is  surely  rare. 

Everyone  must  join  together, 
We'll  give  it  no  matter  what  the  weather. 

Only  two  weeks  to  advertise 

But  to  the  occasion  seniors  did  rise; 
The  play  is  over,  a  grand  success, 

Each  senior  has  surely  done  her  best. 

Gladys  Wabken.. 
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Stage  Management  of  the  Senior  Play 

When  I  learned  that  I  was  to  be  stage  manager  for  the  Senior  play, 
naturally  I  asked  what  duties  were  included  under  this.  Then  on  be- 
ing told  that  I  was  to  assist  Mrs.  Nathan  with  the  coaching,  write 
down  the  gestures,  movements  and  plan  of  stage,  post  meetings,  be 
responsible  for  the  cast  and  also  the  things  needed  to  carry  on  the 
play  my  heart  missed  a  beat  or  two.  My  first  thought,  or  doubt 
rather,  was,  "Can  I  do  this?" 

I  got  a  book  in  which  to  take  notes,  write  down  hours  to  practice, 
and  various  other  information  I  would  need.  Then  we  began  work 
with  a  vim,  on  our  play. 

We  met  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  and  for  a  few  days  worked 
hard  to  get  the  lines  memorized  before  Mrs.  Nathan  arrived. 

Now  there  are  many  difficulties  a  stage  manager  has  to  face.  The 
day  on  which  Mrs.  Nathan  arrived  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation was  electing  new  officers,  thus  causing  me  to  have  to  get 
down  on  my  knees  to  Madam  President  before  she  would  excuse  the 
girls  in  the  play. 

Other  days  we  were  trying  to  practice  the  play,  and  attend  classes 
as  much  as  possible.  So  whenever  a  girl,  or  several  girls  were 
needed  it  was  run  to  the  teachers  and  get  her  excused.  Since  we 
were  divided  and  all  girls  were  not  taking  the  same  course,  this  was 
another  difficulty  to  face. 

Every  night  I  would  post  practice  hours  for  the  next  day,  yet  on 
all  occasions  girls  came  to  me  with  this  question,  "When  are  we  go- 
ing to  practice?"  Imagine  my  dismay  and  the  amount  of  temper 
I  cultivated  when  the  girls,  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  audi- 
torium could  not  be  found.  After  endless  searching,  racing  up  and 
down  steps  looking  for  one  she  would  be  found  in  her  room  lying 
down  or  writing  a  letter.  Every  day  I  answered  a  never  ceasing  flow 
of  questions  such  as :  "Did  you  get  me  excused  from  class  ?"  "When 
do  we  practice  next?"  "What  act  now?"  "What  do  I  wear?"  or 
"Where  shall  I  stand?" 

It  is  the  stage  manager's  duty  to  be  at  every  rehearsal,  take  down 
all  instructions,  and  prompt  the  players.  This  part  of  the  work  was 
a  pleasure  to  me.  It  was  in  this  that  I  could  work  with  the  girls, 
help  them  in  the  play,  and  see  it  develop.  The  girls  soon  learned 
to  look  to  me  for  their  lines,  and  a  little  movement  of  the  head  or 
hand  gave  them  a  cue  as  to  what  would  follow. 
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On  the  night  of  the  play  I  was  on  hand  early,  to  see  that  all 
things  needed  were  in  place,  that  the  articles  behind  the  curtains 
were  in  readiness,  and  that  all  girls  were  in  their  places.  During 
the  play  I  stood  at  one  side,  with  my  eyes  on  the  book,  giving  the 
lines  when  necessary.  Here  Alice  Fulford  helped  me  greatly,  for 
she  told  all  the  characters,  for  me,  to  be  ready  to  come  in  at  a  certain 
time,  and  gave  them  the  lines  I  told  her  to  give.  This  caused  the 
play  to  go  on  faster,  and  all  girls  were  ready  to  enter  at  the  right  time. 

After  the  play  was  over  I  ached  I  was  so  tired,  yet  I  would  not 
take  anything  for  having  been  stage  manager,  and  working  with  Mrs. 
Nathan  and  the  girls.  I  feel  that  having  accomplished  this  for  my 
class  and  college  that  I  am  nearer  to  success  when  I  go  out  from  here. 

The  Senior  class  was  most  fortunate  in  securing  Mrs.  Adele  Gut- 
nam  Nathan  as  coach  for  the  play.  Mrs.  Nathan  is  manager  of 
the  "Little  Lyric"  theatre  in  Baltimore,  and  has  coached  the  Senior 
plays  which  have  been  given  at  this  college  for  three  years. 
We  were  able  only  to  secure  her  services  at  a  time  when  the  "Little 
Lyric"  was  closed  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Through  the  manage- 
ment of  the  theatre  Mrs.  Nathan  is  fast  becoming  known  throughout 
the  nation.  She  has  a  gift  and  love  for  dramatics,  which  one  rarely 
ever  finds. 

To  Misses  Muffly  and  Maupin  we  are  under  obligations  for  the 
splendid  music  and  artistic  dances.  Miss  Muffly  played  the  piano 
until  there  were  corns  on  her  fingers.  She  was  always  ready  to  help 
us  with  the  music  and  songs,  and  gave  us  many  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  praise.  She  helped  us  select  the  characters  for  the  play, 
and  before  Mrs.  Nathan  arrived  gave  many  suggestions  for  acting. 
Miss  Maupin  taught  steps  and  counted  until  she  was  ready  to  drop 
of  weariness.  At  first  one  would  have  thought  the  girls  had  feet 
made  of  lead,  attached  to  wooden  legs.  Nobody  had  a  right  or  left 
hand,  for  to  some  the  right  was  left  and  the  left  was  right,  a  fact 
which  goes  to  prove  that  we  must  have  a  physical  instructor. 

Here  we  would  like  to  thank  the  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Bass,  for  the  music  so  beautifully  rendered  at  the  beginning 
and  between  the  acts. 

Perhaps  one  is  prone  to  think  that  the  "Stars"  are  about  all  that 
makes  up  a  good  play,  yet  there  is  much  work  done  outside,  or  be- 
hind the  scenes.  The  players  alone  can  not  give  the  play.  The 
scenery  must  be  made,  and  painted  if  necessary.  Many  trips  down 
town,  looking  for  paints  and  other  articles,  and  then  getting  the  paint 
on  is  no  small  job.     Marie  Lowry,  Leah  Cooke,  and  Gladys  Norris 
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were  responsible  for  our  scenery,  while  to  Gertrude  Chamber- 
lain and  Virginia  Pigford  we  owe  the  beautiful  castle  scene,  '"the 
tapestry,"  which  added  much  to  the  stage. 

While  the  players  were  learning  to  act,  someone  had  to  look 
after  the  costumes.  As  some  had  to  be  ordered  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  being  measured  to  get  sizes  had  to  be  gone  through.  Some 
had  to  be  made,  and  we  are  sure  we  made  no  mistake  when  we 
called  on  Miss  Collins,  Domestic  Art  instructor,  to  direct  this. 
The  dresses  for  the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  dance  were  very 
picturesque  and  charming,  while  the  four  apprentices'  suits  were 
cunning,  and  fitting  for  such  a  dance.  In  getting  the  costumes  here, 
as  in  other  things,  we  had  our  ups  and  downs.  The  costumes  for 
the  girls  in  the  Pompadour  dance  failed  to  get  here  in  time  for  the 
play.  Yet  we  did  not  let  a  thing  like  that  keep  us  from  giving  the 
dance.  We  put  our  wits  together,  and  made  up  some  costumes 
at  the  last  minute.       The  dance  was  a  success  too. 

Never  before  has  any  senior  class  had  such  high  class  programmes, 
or  has  as  much  advertising  been  done  in  two  weeks.  The  girls  set 
out  to  get  four  pages  of  advertisements,  and  lo  and  behold  the 
merchants  in  town  were  so  eager  to  help  us  and  also  themselves, 
that  the  girls  secured  sixteen  full  pages.  This  was  made  into  a 
very  attractive  booklet,  with  a  grey  cover.  Since  there  was  so 
little  time  to  advertise  the  play  we  could  not  make  as  many  poster- 
as  we  wanted  to,  so  we  put  the  hand  made  posters  only  in  Green- 
ville. However,  we  had  a  hundred  printed  posters  and  two  thous- 
and handbills.  These  we  sent  to  the  towns  around  and  near 
here.  We  had  movie  slides,  which  were  put  on  in  several  of  the 
surrounding  towns.  On  one  afternoon  six  cars  went  out,  eac1 
on  a  different  road,  taking  girls  to  put  up  posters  and  distribute 
handbills.  The  paper  ran  a  display  advertisement  and  "reader" 
daily,  while  very  few  letters  went  out  from  here  without  bearing 
one  of  the  small  stickers  made  for  letters.  Those  who  had  charge 
of  the  advertising  were  Ruth  Swinney,  Louise  Whichard,  and  Cyrena 
Allen,  working  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jenkins. 

The  girls  in  the  play,  and  all  the  committees  worked  with  a  de- 
termination to  make  the  play  a  success,  and  do  not  feel  that  our 
efforts  were  in  vain. 

Penelope  Wilson,  '22. 
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Teaching  at  the  Joyner  School 

I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  in  having  to  do  a  part  of  my 
practice  teaching  at  Joyner's,  in  a  typical  three-teacher  rural  school. 
It  was  my  first  experience  in  a  school  of  this  kind.  Many  times 
I  have  heard  that  a  country  school  teacher  did  not  have  to  work 
as  hard  as  a  town  or  city  one,  and  I  guess  I  had  formed  that  opinion 
myself,  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  ready  to  change  my  mind 
as  to  this.  To  be  a  good  teacher  in  a  country  school  there  are 
many  problems  to  come  up  that  a  teacher  having  one  grade  has 
never  thought  of.  I  feel  that  if  I  teach  in  a  country  school  that 
I  will  have  no  easy  task,  and  more  problems  will  confront  me,  than 
if  I  taught  in  a  city  school.  And  I  certainly  have  a  much  clears 
idea  of  what  the  country  teacher  has  to  do.  Although  her  work 
may  be  harder,  it  is  no  less  interesting. 

Each  one  of  us,  who  did  some  of  our  practice  teaching  at  Joyner's 
enjoyed  our  work  and  we  feel  we  understand  more  fully  what  teach- 
ing in  a  rural  school  really  means.  Those  who  taught  out  there 
last  regretted  that,  because  of  bad  roads  from  the  College  out  to 
Joyner's,  they  could  not  finish  out  their  term  at  the  Joyner  School. 

While  there  are  many  advantages  at  the  Joyner  school  there  are 
also  many  disadvantages  such  as  short  term  and  few  teachers,  there- 
fore! the  children  are  not  so  well  prepared  for  their  work.  In  my 
teaching  at  the  Model  School  I  saw  the  advantages  over  the  country 
school.  In  the  former  there  is  a  teacher  for  each  grade  and  the 
school  term  is  longer. 

Those  who  taught  at  the  Joyner  school  always  considered  the  ride 
to  and  from  there  very  exciting,  because  of  the  car  trouble  we  had. 
One  day  we  waited  until  12  :15  for  someone  to  come  for  us  but  no 
one  came  so  we  decided  to  walk  up  the  road  and  see  if  we  could 
see  anyone  coming,  but  before  we  got  off  the  school  yard  we  saw 
Mr.  Wright  walking  down  the  road.  We  went  to  meet  him  and 
he  told  us  that  the  car  was  broken  down  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
up  the  road,  but  he  had  phoned  for  someone  to  bring  him  a  car. 
We  all  walked  up  the  road  until  we  came  to  the  place  where  the 
car  was  broken  down.  There  we  waited  until  someone  came  for 
us.  In  a  few  minutes  two  men  came  in  a  car.  They  told  Mr. 
Wright  to  take  their  car  and  they  would  stay  and  fix  his  car.  We 
all  got  in  the  car  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  on  the  campus 
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safe.  This  is  only  one  of  the  incidents  that  happened  while  we 
were  teaching  at  Joyner's,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  the  girls  who 
teach  out  there  next  year  having  such  an  exciting  time,  as  the 
school  has  a  new  car. 

Bettie  Tunstall,  '22. 


Making  Posters 

Most  people  think  that  one  has  to  be  an  artist  to  make  attractive 
posters,  but  I  have  found  it  to  be  true  that  it  takes  more  hard  work 
and  real  thinking  with  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  than  it  does 
talent.  Talent  without  work  is  nothing.  When  we  were  making 
posters  to  advertise  the  senior  play  it  was  amusing  to  see  this  fact 
dawn  upon  the  girls  as  they  worked.  People  do  not  realize  how 
much  work  and  planning  there  is  in  a  poster,  and  they  do  not  ap- 
preciate them  as  they  should.  I  heard  this  from  nearly  every  girl 
who  made  a  poster. 

Anyone  can  make  a  pretty  poster  who  puts  forth  enough  effort  if  he 
has  some  training  in  drawing,  enough  to  know  how  to  put  together  the 
colors  that  look  best  together,  how  to  use  flat  surface  designs,  how  to 
use  patterns,  tracings,  enlarging  devices,  etc.,  how  to  make  margins, 
and  how  to  make  good  clear  printing  or  lettering  to  fit  the  given 
space.  Poor  lettering  will  ruin  any  poster  however  good  the  design 
may  be.  Margins  add  a  great  deal  to  posters.  They  keep  the  eye 
within  a  certain  range.  Practical  arithmetic  is  needed  in  poster 
making  in  finding  the  amount  of  space  to  be  allowed  for  margins, 
pictures,  and  a  certain  number  of  letters. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  making  posters  is  hard  work  it  is  a  great 
pleasure,  a  kind  of  pleasure  that  nothing  else  that  I  know  of  gives. 
When  I  make  a  poster  that  is  pretty,  one  that  I  myself  love  to  look 
at,  I  know  that  it  will  please  the  public,  too,  and  the  success  of  it 
makes  me  happy  and  I  feel  doubly  repaid  for  the  work. 

This  college  offers  many  opportunities  for  poster  making.  There 
is  a  poster  committee  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
and  posters  are  made  every  week  to  announce  Friday  evening  and 
Sunday  evening  services.  The  two  literary  societies  which  meet 
twice  every  month  have  posters  to  announce  their  meetings,  and 
the  classes  and  athletic  league  which  meet  once  each  month  also 
have  poster  committees  which  make  posters  to  announce  their  meet- 
ings and  other  events  connected  with  these  organizations. 
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It  makes  one  feel  good  to  see  people  stop  before  the  bulletin  board 
and  admire  the  poster  you  have  made  and  exclaim  about  the  beauty 
of  it,  or  about  its  originality. 

If  any  future  students  of  this  college  should  read  this  and  you 
are  at  all  interested  in  drawing,  avail  yourself  of  these  opportunity  ■ 
by  offering  your  services  to  one  of  the  poster  committees  mentioned 
above.  Do  not  wait  to  be  found,  but  offer  your  service.  You 
will  be  helping  the  organization  a  great  deal,  for  all  of  them  are 
always  needing  more  posters  and  prettier  posters.  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  more  than  repaid  for  your  services. 

We  see  posters  all  along  the  streets  and  highways  everywhere  we 
go  and  we  never  stop  to  think  of  the  planning  and  work  that  it 
took  to  make  them  what  they  are ;  neither  do  we  think  why  some  of 
them  catch  our  attention  more  quickly  than  others.  We  simply 
say,  "I  see  that  advertisement  staring  me  in  the  face  everywhere 
I  go ;  that  firm  must  be  doing  good  business.  I  guess  I  had  better 
try  them." 

Advertising  through  posters  was  probably  started  in  our  country 
by  the  circus,  then  manufacturers  began  to  adopt  pictorial  methods 
of  bringing  their  wares  before  the  public.  People  of  refined  taste 
objected  to  these  crude  posters  and  then  there  began  to  be  an  im- 
provement in  them.  The  best  artists  and  designers  of  our  country 
are  employed  to  plan  and  arrange  poster  advertisements.  De- 
signers found  that  flat  surfaces  and  few  colors  well  arranged  could 
be  seen  farther  than  shapes  which  represented  details  in  realistic 
colors.  Sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  values  are  more  effective 
for  advertising  purposes. 

It  is  said,  "A  poster  should  slap  you  in  the  face."  It  should 
either  attract  attention  by  its  beauty  or  by  its  originality  and  in 
either  case  the  contrast  of  black  and  white  or  the  arrangement  of 
color  is  the  first  to  attract  attention. 

The  following  quotation  well  expresses  the  meaning  of  a  poster: 
"I  am  the  poster.  I  am  what  I  am  because  the  leaping  eye  can- 
not deny  me.  I  know  not  doubt.  I  stammer  not  nor  quibble. 
I  am  the  child  of  originality  born  of  imperious  need.  I  speak  with 
a  voice  of  brass,  but  my  harvest  is  of  gold.  I  follow  the  trail  of 
tomorrow  rather  than  that  of  today."  (From  Industrial  Art  Text 
Books  by  Snow  and  Froelich). 

Clare  Vaughan,  '22. 
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Sewing,  Shirring,  and  Stitching 

Just  at  this  time  at  the  close  of  school  the  sewing  room  is  head- 
quarters for  a  number  of  interesting  activities,  for  sewing  is  now 
one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Seniors. 

If  the  stranger  should  enter  the  room  he  would  wonder  at  the  masses 
of  rainbow  hued  organdie  and  piles  of  white  organdie  on  tables, 
machines,  everywhere.  Is  it  possible  all  that  cloth  will  be  turned 
into  dresses  ?  How  do  the  girls  keep  up  with  their  dresses  ?  Hut 
if  one  stays  awhile  he  will  see  that  the  confusion  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  seems,  for  each  girl  is  working  on  her  own  dress  and  she  always 
knows  every  scrap  that  is  hers. 

Oh !  the  agony  one  goes  through  in  trying  to  get  the  dresses  fitted. 
Some  are  pulling  up  and  some  are  pulling  down,  some  are  standing 
before  the  mirror,  while  others  are  standing  on  the  table  having 
their  skirts  measured. 

Miss  Collins  in  the  midst  of  the  fray  is  called  on  by  everyone  at 
the  same  time.       How  she  keeps  her  head  no  one  knows. 

"My  dear,  your  waist  is  too  long." 

"Oh,  Miss  Collins,  let  me  keep  it  like  this  as  there  is  one  exactly 
like  it  in  the  Elite." 

"Miss  Collins,  I'll  never  get  mine  to  look  right ;  it  is  shaped  like 
a  barrel  and  biased  around  the  bottom.  What  must  I  do  to  it  ? 
Must  I  take  it  out  ?" 

"Yes,  you  will  have  to  take  it  out ;  it  won't  look  right  when  it 
is  finished  if  you  do  not." 

"I  have  taken  out  so  much  I  believe  I'll  change  my  name  to 
Miss  Takeout." 

These  are  some  of  the  many  questions  and  exclamations  that  go 
on  continually. 

After  all  this  agony,  suspense,  tears  and  heartache,  commence- 
ment time  comes  near  when  all  sorrows  are  forgotten  and  the  same 
stranger  sees  many  dresses  made  from  those  same  piles  of  organdie. 
But  evervthing  is  orderly  now,  and  the  2'irls  look  as  if  they  never 
know  the  trouble  of  dressmaking. 

At  last  class  day  arrives.  Each  Senior  is  dressed  in  her  pretty 
little  organdie  that  she  has  labored  so  over.  Those  girls  on  gradu- 
ation day  are  sitting  on  the  stage  waiting  for  diplomas,  feeling  so 
happy,  untroubled  and  listening  to  that  wonderful  commencenient 
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address  and  seeing  the  future  as  pictured  by  the  eloquent  orator. 
Dressed  in  crisp  white  organdie  they  smile  out  at  an  admiring 
audience. 

Regardless  of  how  the  thoughts  of  each  girl  vary  as  they  appear 
on  the  stage  there  is  one  thought  that  is  sure  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
each  girl — they  are  wondering  if  President  Wright  will  pay  them 
the  honor  due  them  by  telling  the  audience  that  they  made  the 
dresses  themselves,  and  that  they  cost  only  a  trifle  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Never  a  word  will  be  said  of  how  many  hours  of  work  and 
agony  were  spent  on  each  dress.  We  are  all  thankful  there  are 
no  signs  of  past  trouble. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise  each  Senior  receives  numbers  of  compli- 
ments on  her  dress.  They  speak  of  the  color  of  the  class  day  dress 
as  being  so  becoming,  the  style  of  the  dress  so  suitable,  all  skirts 
are  of  a  uniform  length.  Of  course  our  hearts  will  be  gladdened 
at  this  praise  and  we  all  appreciate  the  success  of  a  year's  labor. 
Is  this  the  picture  we  saw  which  kept  us  working  so  hard  ? 

As  our  dresses  are  nearing  completion  we  cannot  help  but  compare 
our  knowledge  of  sewing  now  with  our  knowledge  of  it  when  we 
entered  college  in  September. 

When  we  began  our  study  of  sewing  we  were  much  surprised  to 
learn  that  we  had  to  begin  by  learning  to  thread  a  needle.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  us  or  to  our  mothers  that  there  was  a  right  way 
or  a  wrong  way  to  thread  a  needle.  We  not  only  knew  how  to 
thread  a  needle  ourselves  but  we  had  to  be  able  to  tell  someone 
else  how.  Our  knowledge  broadened  until  the  dresses  we  wore  on 
class  day  were  the  results  of  a  year's  work.  Who  could  believe 
that  the  dresses  we  started  out  making  with  some  too  long,  some 
hanging  longer  in  the  back  than  front,  some  longer  on  the  sides  than 
in  front  and  back,  others  with  waists  too  large,  are  the  dresses  now 
finished  and  worn  in  all  their  crispness  and  daintiness  ? 

This  is  an  elective  course  and  a  large  number  of  the  Seniors 
were  intensely  interested.  As  a  result  the  class  was  divided  into 
four  sections  with  an  extra  period  for  the  music  pupils  with  whom 
the  course  was  also  an  elective. 

The  first  thing  that  was  done  was  to  make  a  model  illustrating 
sixteen  different  kinds  of  stitches,  such  as  the  different  kinds  of 
basting  stitches,  feather  stitches  and  other  useful  stitches.  This 
was  made  on  tan  canvas  using  blue  and  gold  embroidery  thread 
which  made  the  model  very  attractive. 
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We  also  made  a  model  illustrating  the  way  of  putting  in  a  gusset, 
how  to  make  tucks,  and  the  different  kinds  of  seams,  how  to  make  a 
placket,  rolling  and  whipping  and  sewing  on  trimmings,  single  and 
double  hemstitching. 

Our  biggest  problem  for  the  term's  work  was  making  a  set  of  un- 
derwear consisting  of  camisole  and  petticoat  or  slip  as  the  girls  pre- 
ferred, combination  suit,  and  night  gown.  Very  dainty  materials 
were  used  for  these  which  made  them  very  attractive. 

A  great  amount  of  note  taking  was  required  which  explained  the 
different  stitches  and  uses  of  each.  The  winter  term's  work  in  sew- 
ing consisted  of  making  dresses  of  different  materials  and  the  mak- 
ing* of  hats.  A  note  book  was  kept  this  term  also.  But  the  spring 
term's  work  is  most  attractive  of  all  because  it  is  then  that  we  are 
making  our  class  day  and  graduating  dresses  and  best  of  all  we  do 
not  have  to  take  notes. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  there  is  an  exhibit  of  the  work  done  during 
that  term.  The  sewing  room  is  arranged  very  attractively  according 
to  the  kind  of  work  done  in  that  term.  At  this  time  the  students  and 
other  visitors  are  invited  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished. 

These  exhibits  are  always  very  much  enjoyed  because  of  the  variety 
of  problems  worked  out  by  individuals. 

Sewing  is  very  attractive  and  all  the  girls  like  it  because  if  one 
can  sew  it  means  more  dresses,  for  the  money.  We  wonder  if  it  is 
not  also  attractive  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  the  other  girl's 
brother  ? 

Bettie  Parker,  '22. 


Banquetting 

Privileged  characters !  That's  what  we  are.  Why,  we  dining 
room  girls  have  attended  all  the  big  banquets  and  learned  all  the 
men's  secrets.     Sh ! — don't  tell  or  they  might  not  ask  us  any  more. 

On  October  the  fourteenth  the  merry  Kiwanians  came.  The  din- 
ing room  was  beautifully  decorated  and  the  tables  fairly  groaned 
with  good  things  to  eat.  The  girls,  dressed  in  aprons  and  caps  which 
had  been  furnished  by  the  Kiwanis  Club,  gave  each  Kiwanian  and 
the  lady  with  him  a  cap  as  they  entered  the  door.  Songs  were  sung 
with  much  pep  and  the  talks  were  of  the  kind  that  makes  one  listen 
closely.  My !  didn't  we  learn  all  their  secrets,  but  of  course  we  will 
never  disclose  them.     They  surely  knew  the  way  to  a  girl's  heart  for 
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they  gave  each  of  us  a  vanity  case  with  the  Kiwanis  seal  on  it.  They 
had  to  bribe  the  ladies,  too,  so  they  gave  many  of  them  handsome 
presents  as  souvenirs. 

Next  came  the  Masons.  The  dining  hall  was  prepared  as  carefully 
as  before  and  the  guests  were  expected  at  the  usual  hour.  Eight 
o'clock  but  no  guests,  so  between  eight  and  nine  we  were  in  suspense. 
About  nine  o'clock  we  saw  from  the  window  marching  from  the  ad- 
ministration building  to  the  dining  hall,  a  crowd  of  people  arrayed 
as  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  must  have  been  arrayed.  This  banquet  in 
contrast  with  the  Kiwanis  was  very  formal,  and  as  they  had  their 
business  meeting  before  they  came  they  thought  we  would  not  hear 
any  of  their  secrets  but  a  few  leaked  out  anyway. 

When  the  Bankers  came  to  town  we  asked  them  up  to  a  banquet 
also.  They  must  have  heard  that  we  were  slow  for  they  brought  the 
Greenville  Orchestra  to  keep  us  dancing  as  we  worked.  If  any  one 
wants  to  know  how  much  money  there  is  in  the  banks  of  North.  Caro- 
lina, ask  us.  We  are  also  good  authority  on  the  boll  weevil  and  to- 
bacco crops,  or  any  other  thing  that  has  any  money  in  it  or  helps 
people  make  money. 

Last,  but  not  least,  came  our  boys  who  fought  over  there,  the 
American  Legion.  For  some  reason  we  looked  forward  to  this  more 
than  any  other.  I  wonder  why  ?  Most  of  the  boys  were  good  look- 
ing. There  was  not  a  bald  headed  one  in  the  crowd  until  Dr.  Laugh- 
inghouse  came.  Very  few  had  wives,  and  thoughtfully,  those  that 
did  left  them  at  home.  The  boys  came  at  seven  o'clock  and  lo  and  be- 
hold one  woman  came  too.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this  brave  deed  for 
they  say  she  was  just  as  brave  over  there.  Since  there  were  no  ladies 
the  dining  room  girls  had  full  sway  and  they  made  good  use  of  their 
opportunities.  Someone  has  said  that  France  must  be  a  dry  country 
for  the  boys  drank  dozens  of  glasses  of  water  and  pots  of  coffee. 

The  Legion  had  a  very  interesting  business  meeting  and  the  thing 
that  interested  us  most  is  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  minstrel  soon 
and  are  going  to  send  each  dining  room  girl  a  complimentary  ticket 
Of  course  this  was  met  with  claps  of  glee  from  all  of  us.  The  boys 
wore  r.ot  satisfied  with  the  meal  so  they  stayed  and  helped  us  prepaie 
the  tables  for  the  next  day.  Ten  o'clock  came  all  too  soon  and  we 
had  to  get  to  our  rooms. 

Mrs.  Jeter  seemed  to  be  just  as  young  as  any  of  us  and  we  are  al- 
most afraid  that  she  won  the  hearts  of  all  because  she  prepared  such 
a  good  meal.  But  she  has  given  us  the  art  and  we  hope  to  profit  by 
her  instructions. 
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Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Rose  are  the  only  two  men  who  have  attended 
every  one  of  these  banquets,  and  the  thing  that  is  so  strange  to  us  is 
how  they  can  eat  so  much  and  still  stay  so  thin,  while  in  the  meantime 
every  dining  room  girl  eating  behind  the  scenes  is  getting  fat.  It 
must  be  because  they  talk  and  sing  so  much. 

Alethia  Canady,  '22. 


Slips  and  Slides 

Bell — "I  just  can't  be  graceful  in  the  play." 

Helen  B. — "That's  all  right,  just  so  you  aren't  disgraceful." 


Mr.L. — "There  are  eight  chapters  in  the  appendix,  which  I  wish 
you  to  read." 

Sarah  McD. — "Aw,  let's  cut  out  the  appendix." 


Quotation  from  the  play  misquoted:     "May  you  have  the  strength 
of  the  serpents  and  prudence  of  lions." 


"B" — "Ruth,  where  is  Roanoke  Island  ?" 

Ruth — "I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  think  it  is  between  Norfolk 
and  Raleigh,  on  the  1ST.  &  S.  railroad. 


Dentist.  (To  freshman  in  his  office) — "How  was  Shakespeare  last 


night  ?" 


Fresh — "Sir  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

Doc — "Oh,  the  play  you  had  over  at  the  college." 

Fresh — "That  wasn't  Shakespeare  that  was  Merchant  of  Venice/' 


Senior  (puzzling  over  lesson  to  be  taught) — "Say,  roommate,  how 
would  you  explain  these  two  lines :  'The  alder  by  the  river  shakes  out 
its  snowy  curls'  ?" 

Sallie  (who  had  been  a  silent  listener) — "I  can  tell  you  what  that 
means.  A  preacher  stands  by  the  river  and  shakes  out  his  snow-white 
hair." 


Clara  G.    (speaking  of  Y.  W.   C.  A.  picnic) — "Didn't  we  have 
some  good  roast  swinneys  ?" 
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A  Junior  (to  Rachael  W.  on  basket-ball  court) — "Rachael,  we  are 
betting  on  you ;  do  your  best." 

Rachael — "I  can't  half  play  until  someone  takes  a  tuck  in  Eva 
Cooke." 


Ruth  B.  (speaking  of  Senior  play) — "I  like  humorous  plays  like 
that." 

D.  W.  (an  "A")— "I  like  funny  plays." 


Miss  D. — "Magellan  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  man  who  put  a  belt 
around  the  world." 

(Next  day  to  Junior) — "Who  was  Magellan?" 
Junior — "The  man  who  put  a  skirt  on  the  world." 


Mae  B. — "I'll  never  cut  another  dress  by  the  'E-light'."  (Elite), 


Eva — "What  is  Miss  Lewis  teaching  you  in  drawing  this  term, 
prospect  ?" 

Trixie — "Who  was  Abraham's  wife?" 

F.  J.  — "Lot.     I  heard  a  sermon  preached  about  her." 


Mr.  A.  (to  agriculture  class) — "Are  you  all  acquainted  with  The 
Country  Gentleman?" 

Malissa  (thinking  of  her  beau) — "Yes  sir,  I  am." 


Miss  W. — "How  can  you  ventilate  a  room?" 
Jr. — "Keep  your  transformer  open." 


Polly — "I  like  Periwinkles,  don't  you?" 
Louise — "I  don't  know,  I  never  ate  any." 


Frances  (to  first  grade) — "What  kind  of  seed  do  you  think  this 
wheat  seed  was?" 


Miss  W. — "How  can  you  tell  there  is  much  CO2  in  the  air  breathed 
out?" 

Pupil — "By  blowing  on  a  glass  of  water  it  makes  the  water  milky." 
Miss  W. — "Why  not  make  it  grape  juice  while  you  are  at  it  ?" 
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Fannie  drops  book  on  floor,  making  loud  noise. 

Miss  M.  (calmly) — "Does  anyone  else  have  anything  to  drop  ?" 


Louise  B.  (making  report  on  Indian  Life) — "The  Indian  woman 
carries  her  baby  on  her  back  in  a  papoose." 


Teacher — "Girls,  think!  what  are  your  heads  for?  mostly  to  sup- 
port your  rats  I  suppose." 


Miss  W. — "What  are  you  doing  for  your  cold  Miss  G.  ?" 
Miss  G. — "Well,  I  take  most  anything  I  can  find." 
Miss  W. — "I  am  certainly  glad  I  keep  my  door  locked." 


Essentials  of  Good  Health 

Eat  good  food. 
Sleep  good  sleep. 
Drink  good  water. 
Take  exercise. 
Say  your  prayers. 
Study  your  lessons. 


R.    JOTNEB. 


Kampus  Kapers 

In  vain  has  the  poet  sung  of  "fairy  sylvan  dells."  For  although 
our  back  campus  is  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  joy  forever"  who  enjoys  it 
but  the  birds  and  Miss  Wilson  ? 

When  Doom's  Day  comes  people  will  still  wonder  why  half  a  dozen 
or  more  girls  persist  in  sitting  in  the  shade  of  one  "puny  little  shrub" 
that  would  not  shade  a  sparrow,  on  the  front  campus,  when  all  the 
back  campus  is  going  to  waste.  And  why  the  girls  prefer  the  hot 
sun,  wet  grass,  not  to  say  anything  about  the  numerous  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes, to  the  cool,  fragrant,  woodsey  back  campus !  These  are 
some  of  the  puzzles  that  beat  even  the  Sphinx's  riddle. 

In  solving  so  great  a  problem  as  this  we  must  first  find  some  of  the 
causes  of  front  campus  popularity. 

First :     The  front  campus  faces  Fifth  Street  or  what  is  known  to  a 
school  girl  as  "the  world." 
9 
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Second :  Although  the  front  campus  seems  a  strange  place  to  get 
candy  and  Eskimo  Pies,  some  girls  know  just  how  near  the  ravine 
and  just  what  kind  of  eyes  it  requires  to  bring  them. 

Third :  A  few  girls  like  to  spend  their  time  down  at  the  east  end 
of  the  campus,  for  when  a  certain  red  haired  man  comes  home  from 
work  he  brings  chewing  gum  and  sometimes  cake. 

Fourth :  Another  girl  watches  for  a  person  with  an  angelic  smile, 
to  drive  by  in  a  Dort. 

Fifth :  Another  girl  of  campus  fame  is  walking  around  very 
sorrowful  since  a  certain  Greenville  boy  is  so  susceptible  to  other 
bright  eyes. 

Sixth :  One  girl  watches  for  a  high  school  girl  to  pass  in  her 
Ford  but  really  it  is  the  girl's  cousin  who  drives  for  her. 

Seventh :  The  front  campus  seems  so  very  attractive  to  Green- 
ville boys  that  their  eyes  are  glued  to  it  from  the  time  they  come  in 
sight  of  it  till  they  go  out.  Hereby  causing  many  people  to  wonder 
why  there  are  not  more  accidents. 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  and  give  suggestions  in 
ways  to  make  the  back  campus  popular  have  offered  the  following 
suggestions : 

First :  Put  a  couple  of  drug  stores  out  there  and  throw  in  for  good 
measure  a  "little  store." 

Second:  Move  Fifth  Street  to  the  back  campus  and  make  it  as 
popular  with  the  Greenville  boys  as  it  is  now. 

Charlie  Mae  Hennessee,  '22. 


The  Flu  That  Flew 

One  day  some  one  opened  the  window  at  the  Teachers  College 
and  a  little  bird  flew  in.  Miss  Wilson  was  sent  for  at  once  to  identify 
the  little  creature,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  she  said  his  name 
was  "Flu." 

A  great  confusion  was  caused  among  the  students  at  once  because 
several  years  ago  this  creature  was  here  in  school  and  everyone  had 
heard  what  a  terrible  time  they  had  as  a  result  of  his  visit ;  there  was 
also  another  time  when  this  epidemic  was  all  over  the  town,  and 
everywhere  in  the  state.  So  Doctor  Laughinghouse  at  once  shut 
us  up  in  quarantine  and  we  were  very  fortunate  in  not  having  a  case 
of  the  disease.  We  paid  dearly  for  it.  We  were  shut  in  for  nine 
weeks. 


Student  Council 
Quarterly  Staff  Y.  W.  C.  A.   Cabinet 

Inter-Society   Committee  Marshals 

Blue  Ridge  Delegates 
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This  "Flu"  scare  which  came. last  was  only  a  gnat  bite  compared 
to  the  first  epidemic.  While  only  a  few  girls  are  still  in  school  that 
were  here  during  the  epidemic  of  1918,  the  story  has  come  down  to 
everyone  what  a  hard  time  they  had  to  go  through  with.  Of  course 
the  sudden  attack  of  this  creature  caused  a  great  confusion  among 
the  whole  student  body.  At  first  there  were  many  discouraging 
letters  written  home  which  stirred  up  the  home  folks,  making  matters 
worse  than  they  really  were.  Letters  and,  telegrams  at  once  poured 
into  Mr.  Wright's  oifice  like  showers  of  rain. 

Mr.  Wright  immediately  called  the  student  body  together  and  had 
Doctor  Laughinghouse  to  give  us  a  talk.  He  told  us  the  truth  and 
that  only,  that  it  was  the  "flu"  but  in  a  mild  form,  and  there  were 
not  any  serious  cases  in  school.  As  there  were  many  cases  all  over 
the  country,  each  girl  was  advised  not  to  go  home  or  spend  any  week- 
ends away.  If  they  should  happen  to  get  sick,  they  would  be  better 
protected  here,  as  we  had  all  conveniences  and  could  care  for  them 
even  better.  Every  preparation  was  made  in  case  the  epidemic 
should  grow  worse.  Four  trained  nurses  were  engaged  besides  what 
we  already  have.  This  was  done  in  order  that  each  girl  might  get  the 
best  of  attention.  This  was  an  advantage  over  the  first  attack  because 
we  had  nurses  this  last  time  whereas  in  the  first  case  the  teachers 
had  to  do  the  nursing  while  the  girls  had  to  do  the  dish-washing  and 
waiting  on  the  teachers. 

This  last  time  the  girls  would  be  going  around  carrying  on  their 
work  as  usual,  and  the  first  thing  you  would  hear, — "another  had 
tumbled  in  bed."  They  tumbled  in,  two  and  three  at  a  time,  until 
the  infirmary  was  filled.  Mrs.  Beckwith  at  once  had  the  girls  down 
on  the  first  floor  in  the  east  wing  of  the  west  dormitory  to  move  and 
those  rooms  were  also  occupied  by  the  sick  girls. 

The  girls  that  had  the  "flu"  and  those  that  had  the  sympathetic  "flu" 
were  sent  to  the  infirmary  at  once.  When  one  was  caught  sneezing, 
she  was  snatched  up  whether  she  wanted  to  go  or  not,  and  given  a 
big  dose  of  salts  or  something  worse.  This  was  done  in  order  to  get 
everyone  in  time. 

Although  we  were  not  quarantined  as  we  once  thought  we  would  be, 
it  got  to  be  a  very  serious  question  to  us  because  it  was  almost  time 
for  the  "debate,"  and  most  of  the  debaters  were  sick ;  we  thought  once 
it  would  have  to  be  postponed  but  we  were  very  grateful  in  not  hav- 
ing to  do  so  at  the  end. 

After  meal  times  we  well  ones  would  slip  around  to  the  windows 
to  have  a  little  "chat"  with  the  girls.     The  girls  would  tell  us  what 
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a  good  time  they  were  having,  eating  everything  good  and  sleeping  all 
they  pleased.  This  news  made  some  girls  sick  so  they  tumbled  in 
with  the  sympathetic  flu,  thinking  they  would  have  a  big  time  but 
the  joke  was  played  on  them  because  they  were  given  big  doses  of 
medicine. 

Before  it  was  realized  by  all  that  we  had  the  "flu"  in  school,  it 
flew  out  the  window  and  those  that  did  have  it  became  so  interested 
in  the  affairs  on  the  outside,  they  were  soon  well  again  and  back  on 
the  job. 

The  "flu"  flew  in  and  flew  out  again  before  we  hardly  knew  it 
was  here. 

Attde  Beat,  '22. 


On  the  Staff 

One  day  last  fall,  as  I  strolled  idly  down  the  corridor,  our  faculty 
editor  who!  is  also  our  English  teacher,  called  to  me  from  her  class- 
room. What  could  she  want  with  me  ?  Of  course,  it  was  about  my 
work  in  English !  Oh,  why  did  it  have  to  be  so  miserably  poor  ? 
(since  none  of  you  have  ever  experienced  that  feeling,  I  believe  I'm 
without  sympathy — but  that  only  makes  my  predicament  all  the  less 
enviable.)  With  wobbly,  faltering  steps,  I  managed  to  get  in  and 
hear  myself  addressed  in  words  similar  to  these:  "Since  one  of  the 
assistant  editors  is  not  here  this  year,  we'll  have  to  get  another  in  her 
place.  (Thank  goodness,  it  wasn't  my  English  after  all.  Surely  there 
was  nothing  else  to  worry  about.)  In  thinking  over  who  can  fill 
the  place,  I  wonder  if  you  aren't  one  who  can  do  it?"  What  hap- 
pened then  seems  vague  and  hazy — the  shock  must  have  upset  my 
receptive  powers.  Anyway,  whatever  was  said,  I  must  have  in 
some  way  consented  to  be  an  assistant,  whatever  that  meant,  for  in 
a  short  while  I  found  myself  actually  writing  up  a  review.  Others 
took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  "on"  and  so  did  I — who  was  still  too 
dumbfounded  to  protest.  But  suppose  I  hadn't  been  in  such  a  be- 
wildered state  of  mind,  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  ?  The 
very  same,  I'm  sure,  for  it  isn't  probable  that  I  would  have  refused 
the  thing  that  I've  wanted  to  do  for  so  long — so  I  didn't. 

When  I  think  what  it  has  meant  to  me  to  be  on  the  Quarterly 
staff, — well,  I  believe  I  could  write  a  book  on  it,  if  I  could  on  any- 
thing. But  on  account  of  limited  space  and  other  reasons  which  I 
won't  mention,  the  would-be  book  must  be  "cut,"  editorially  speaking. 
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Some  of  the  things  it  has  done  for  me  are  as  follows : 

1.  Broadened  and  strengthened  my  knowledge  of  composition. 

2.  Correct  uses  and  varied  uses  of  words. 

3.  Enlargement  of  vocabulary. 

4.  A  greater  power  of  discrimination  between  little  and  big  things. 
5. '  Power  to  condense  or  elaborate  as  the  need  may  be. 

6.  An  insight  into  editorial  problems. 

7.  A  feeling  of  doing  something  worthwhile. 

8.  A  bigger  idea  of  the  work  of  the  college  and  its  relation  to  the 
outside  world. 

These  aren't  all  but  I've  already  exceeded  the  space  limit.  But 
I'd  like  to  say  one  thing  more.  I've  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  work,  it 
has  helped  me  more  than  I  can  say,  and  feel  very  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity of  serving  on  the  staff. 

A.  H.  F.,   '22. 

If  I  were  to  enumerate  some  of  the  values  gained  from  having 
received  the  training  of  an  editor,  I  would  say  these  stand  out :  That 
I  have  learned  how  to  glance  at  an  article  in  a  hurry,  pick  from  it  and 
in  a  few  sentences  get  the  meaning  of  the  article ;  That  I  know  more 
clearly  how  to  discriminate  between  the  important  and  unimportant 
facts  which  I  read ;  That  I  have  trained  myself  to  look  for  possible 
"copy."  (this  trains  the  eye  greatly).  Many  suggestions  often  ap- 
peared important  while  others  were  unimportant,  when  upon  in- 
vestigation and  study  I  found  them  to  be  the  opposite.  At  all  times 
an  editor  when  handling  "copy"  must  try  to  avoid  the  creeping  in  of 
personal  ideas  and  feelings,  which  so  often  spoil  a  good  article.  The 
editor  must  also  keep  in  mind  those  who  are  to  read  the  article,  how 
much  there  is  of  interest  in  it  for  the  reader,  its  value  a  si  an  article 
to  an  individual  and  to  the  public. 

This  number  is  given  almost  entirely  to  the  Seniors  for  them  to 
make  contributions.  In  my  efforts  to  help  assign  work  and  get  in- 
dividuals started  in  writing  whatever  asked  for,  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  spirit  of  cooperation  shown.  I  realize  what  it  means  to  an  edi- 
tor to  have  the  "stand  by"  of  his  fellow  workers. 

In  no  other  phase  of  work  does  one  need  to  understand  the  sentence 
and  its  relative  parts  more  than  an  editor.  At  first  it  seemed  hard 
after  writing  what  I  thought  an  excellent  bit  of  copy,  to  have  the 
little  insignificant  lead  pencil  propelled  by  a  seemingly  automatic 
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hand  to  mark  out  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  even  paragraphs. 
But  success  does  not  come  easily,  so  I  feel  though  as  yet  not  a  suc- 
cessful editor,  I  know  something  about  it  and  can  sympathize  with  one. 
Who  can  tell,  my  desires  and  ambitions  may  yet  bloom  in  due 
season — all  because  of  being  a  Quarterly  editor. 

C.  M.  B.,  '22. 

As  business  manager  of  the  Quarterly  I  have  had  to  give  many 
hours  of  my  time  to  this  work.  Although  sometimes  the  work  is  ex- 
acting, I  do  not  regret  in  the  least  having  given  my  time  to  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  feel  glad  that  I  have  had  such  an  opportunity.  I 
am  sure  that  the  help  which  I  have  received  as  a  result  of  this  work 
has  more  than  repaid  me  for  all  of  my  labor. 

The  work  of  the  business  manager  is  quite  varied.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  getting  advertisements,  getting  subscriptions, 
and  mailing  the  Quarterly.  Along  with  this  other  work  comes  the 
collection  of  money,  keeping  an  account  of  it,  putting  it  in  the  Bur- 
sar's Office,  etc.  This  is  where  I  find  that  accuracy  comes  in.  It  is 
necessary  that  a  strict  account  be  kept  of  every  cent  collected.  Every 
penny  must  be  accounted  for.  Then,  the  names  of  all  the  subscribers 
have  to  be  kept  with  equal  care. 

My  first  work  was  to  go  out  and  get  advertisements,  so  with  several 
copies  of  the  Quarterly  under  my  arm,  and  paper  and  pencil  I 
started  out.  I  continued  this  work  for  several  afternoons,  going  from 
one  store  to  another.  Here,  as  in  other  things,  I  found  that  some  peo- 
ple had  to  be  coaxed,  while  others  responded  readily.  In  dealing 
with  these  different  types  of  people  it  required  thought  on  my  part 
to  see  in  what  way  each  person  could  be  approached.  Sometimes  I 
found  that  I  had  to  change  my  plan  of  action  entirely.  On  the  whole, 
these  business  trips  were  fun  to  me. 

Next,  came  the  getting  of  subscriptions.  This  part  of  the  work 
has  benefited  me  especially.  I  have  been  thrown  in  contact  with  a 
great  number  of  girls,  and  possibly  I  now  know  them  a  little  bit 
better  than  I  did  at  first. 

After  a  long  time  the  Quarterly  comes,  generally  long  overdue. 
And  then  such  hustling  you  never  saw!  Everybody  wants  to  get  a 
peep.  First,  the  Quarterly  has  to  be  distributed  among  the  sub- 
scribers here  in  school.  Amid  such  cries  as  "Where's  my  copy  ?" 
"Where  can  I  get  mine  ?"  "Do  let  me  look  at  it  just  a  minute,"  I  at 
last  manage  to  get  a  copy  to  every  subscriber.  Then  comes  the 
mailing  time.     Should  a  person  chance  to  drop  into  our  work  room 
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some  afternoon  about  this  time  he  would  see  a  group  of  girls  working 
away,  some  pasting  covers  on  the  Quarterly,  and  others  addressing 
them.  When  a  group  works  together,  this  work  seems  very  easy  and 
the  girls  really  enjoy  it.  As  the  old  saying  goes,  "Many  hands  make 
light  work." 

Taking  all  of  my  work  as  a  whole,  I  feel  that  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  have  enjoyed  my  work  as  business  manager.     The  work  has 

been  a  pleasure  to  me. 

Annie  Spkuill. 


Last  Will  and  Testament 

State  of  North  Carolina 
County  of  Pitt 

Town  of  Greenville. 

Fellow  Citizens :  We,  the  class  of  1922  of  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College,  about  to  go  the  way  of  all  the  world,  and  pass  into  the  Great 
Beyond,  salute  you,  remembering  that  we  are  but  mortals  here  and 
that  soon  we  must  depart  from  our  friends  and  be  numbered  no  more 
among  the  blessed  of  E.  C.  T.  C.  Being  of  sound  mind  and  body 
though  barely  of  age  ( ?  ?)  do  hereby  make,  publish  and  declare  this 
to  be  our  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  other  wills  made 
by  us  at  any  time  heretofore. 

Article  I.  We  do  will  and  bequeath  to  our  much  loved  president, 
Robert  H.  Wright,  our  deepest  gratitude,  our  honest  affections  and 
the  whole  unlimited  wealth  of  our  eternal  memory.  In  an  attempt 
at  partial  payment  for  all  he  has  done  for  us  during  our  stay  at  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College,  we  make  over  to  him  here  and  now  a 
heavy  mortgage  on  our  future  in  the  great  unknown  beyond.  Should 
we  achieve  honors  after  beginning  our  life's  work  he  may  know  that 
it  is  all  due  to  his  faithful  instructions. 

Article  II.  To  our  faculty  we  heap  our  thanks  and  gratitude  upon 
their  heads  for  their  help  and  encouragement  during  our  Senior  year. 

Article  III.  We  will  to  the  Student  Government  Association  the 
right  to  restrict  all  students  who  do  not  return  from  week-end  visits 
in  time  for  school.  We  also  wish  to  leave  the  Student  Government 
the  right  to  fix  the  length  of  the  students'  dresses  as  they  think  best. 
But  we  request  them  not  to  make  the  girls  look  too  "old  maidish." 
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Article  IV.  We  will  the  two  Literary  Societies — the  Sidney 
Lanier  and  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe — the  tasks  of  furnishing  the  society 
halls  which  will  be  given  them  next  year,  raising  money  for  the  Flem- 
ing Portrait  and  buying  a  radio  phone  so  as  to  keep  up  with  the  latest 
"Literary  news"  from  the  outside  world. 

Article  V.  We,  the  class  of  1922  will  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  the  right 
to  be  sole  users  of  the  Y.  W.  Hall.  As  the  college  is  going  to  provide 
society  halls  the  societies  will  no  longer  need  this  hall.  It  has  been  a 
hard  strain  on  us  to  climb  all  the  way  up  to  the  third  floor  now  the  re- 
ward is  in  sight. 

Article  VI.  We  do  hereby  will  and  bequeath  to  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation the  two  new  basket-ball  courts  and  the  right  to  have  all  tourna- 
ments come  off  at  the  hottest  time  during  the  spring. 

Article  VII.  We  do  hereby  will  and  bequeath  to  the  class  of  1923 
the  entire  campus  of  E.  C.  T.  C.  On  this  bach  campus  may  they 
find  all  the  birds  asked  for  by  any  teacher  and  may  they  not  be  so 
interested  in  the  wingless  birds  on  Fifth  Street.  We  feel  sure  that 
these  birds  on  Fifth  Street  will  never  have  any  wings,  no  not  even 
in  the  life  to  come.  Section  II,  we  wish  to  leave  them  as  a  parting 
gift  the  right  to  teach  in  any  grade  at  the  Model  School  that  the 
Critic  Teacher  thinks  best.  Section  III,  we  also  wish  to  leave  these 
incoming  Seniors  all  the  privileges  which  have  been  so  dear  to  every 
Senior,  namely,  the  privilege  of  going  up  the  street  any  afternoon  in 
the  week,  of  visiting  the  library  at  night  and  last,  but  not  least,  all 
of  our  Senior  dignity.  We  know  this  will  bq  hard  to  carry  around 
but  we  are  asking  you  to  please  do  your  best. 

Article  VIII.  We,  the  class  of  1922  do  hereby  will  and  bequeath 
to  our  sister  class,  the  "B's",  or  the  incoming  Junior  class,  our  hopes, 
our  fears  and  our  aspirations.  We  also  wish  to  leave  this  class  our 
love  for  the  town  boys.  We  know  this  is  a  great  gift  but  we  feel 
that  there  is  nothing  too  great  for  our  sister  class. 

Article  IX.  We  do  will  and  bequeath  to  the  "A"  class  any  over- 
looked pieces  of  chewing  gum  which  they  may  find  sticking  around. 
We  have,  at  times,  been  forced  to  dispose  of  this  at  undesirable  times 
and  places,  consequently  we  cannot  tell  them  exactly  where  they  will 
find  all  of  it. 

Article  X.  To  the  College  One  Class  we  leave  our  deepest  sympathy 
for  now  we  have  attained  Seniorhood  we  realize  how  much  hard  work 
any  "sheepskin"  from  E.  C.  T.  C.  represents. 
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Article  XI.  We  hereby  will  and  bequeath  to  the  College  Two 
Class  our  best  wishes  for  their  success  with  their  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree.     We  hope  however,  they  will  not  always  remain  "bachelors." 

Article  XII.  We  will  to  the  Quarterly  staff  for  1923  the  most 
capable,  diligent  and  business  like  staff  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
college. 

Article  XIII.  On  class  day  will  be  bestowed  upon  individuals 
other  trifling  bequests,  but  we  hope  that  they  may  be  accepted,  not  as 
worthless  things  lavishly  thrown  away  because  we  can  no  longer 
keep  them  but  as  valuable  assets  to  those  who  may  receive  them,  and 
as  a  continual  reminder  oij  the  generosity  of  heart  displayed  in  our 
free  and  full  bestowal. 

To  the  Quarterly  we  further  leave  100  per  cent  subscriptions. 
Because  if  we  are  not  subscribers  the  postage  on  the  correspondence 
saying,  "Please  subscribe/'  will  be  so  great,  we  are  afraid  it  will 
cut  down  the  size  of  the  Quarterly. 

And  to  the  E.  C.  T.  C.  last  of  all  we,  the  class  of  1922  leave  the 
true  loyalty  of  our  girlhood  and  our  gratitude  for  what  it  has  done 
for  us. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  Senior  Class  of  1922  do  hereby  set  our 
hand  and  seals  this  the  5th  day  of  June,  1922. 

Annie  Ruth  Joynek,  '22. 
Witnesses :  Attorney  at  Law. 

Lillie  Mae  Dawson 
Ruth  Swinney 
Cleona  Minshew 


Aftermath 

It  has  been  one  of  the  rarest  privileges  and  pleasures  of  my  life  to 
be  the  president  of  the  class  of  '22,  and  an  opportunity  and  a  still 
greater  pleasure  to  work  with  my  dear  class  mates.  And  now,  though 
the  way  has  sometimes  been  rugged,  I've  climbed  to  the  close,  and 
looking  back  for  that  which  has  enabled  me  to  enjoy  it  all,  I  find  that 
greatest  spirit  of  love  and  cooperation;  and  if  in  things  that  I  have 
done  there  be  merit,  however  small,  my  greatest  pleasure  is  to  lay 
it  all  at  the  feet  of  my  loyal  and  cooperative  class  mates,  to  whom  I 
owe  it  all. 

T/tt.t.tf,  Mae  Dawson,  Pres.  '22. 
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Alma  Mater 

Ever  I'll  pine  for  dear  old  Teachers  College, 

The  place  which  none  can  e'er  forget, 

Where  days  were  filled  with  sunshine  and  joy, 

Those  days  that  bring  no  sad  regret. 

Each  day  dawned  so  bright  and  sunny, 

We  lived  to  bells  with  their  little  tinkling  tune ; 

Our  singing  hearts,  care-free,  happy, 

And  yet  we  must  leave  it  so  soon. 

We  look  back  at  our  Alma  Mater, 

A  great  reverence  fills  us  within — 

There's  a  bond  of  love  between  us, 

A  feeling  that  all  folks  are  kin. 

And  though  we're  miles  and  miles  away, 

In  memory  we'll  still  dwell  there; 

In  dreams  we'll  live  o'er  day  by  day — 

Inspirational  days  so  rare. 

Lillie  Mae  Dawson. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

[President  Wright  was  on  a  committee  from  the  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  to  report  to  the  Superintendent's  Division  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  on  the  status  of  Teachers  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 
Below  are  sections  of  the  report  presented  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  Charles  McKenny,  chairman, 
W.  C.  Bagley,  David  Felmley,  W.  A.  Jessup,  John  R.  Kirk,  and 
Robert  H.  Wright.  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  is  one  of  the 
institutions  in  the  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  and  is  the  only 
one  in  North  Carolina.  Sections  have  been  selected  from  the  report 
and  are  printed  below.] 

The  study  had  two  main  objectives — 

1.  To  discover  the  scope  of  the  teachers  college  movement,  i.  o., 
to  what  extent  normal  schools  are  advancing  in  rank  to  teachers 
colleges. 

2.  To  gather  data  which  would  reveal  the  practices  and  standards 
obtaining  in  teachers  colleges  and  their  relations  to  practices  and 
standards  generally  accepted  in  college  and  university  circles. 

It  was  thought  such  a  study  might  serve  a  double  purpose — first, 
as  a  record  of  conditions  in  the  year  1922  which  might  be  of  value 
for  comparison  in  future  investigations,  and  second,  it  might  aid 
in  the  very  important  work  of  standardization  of  the  normal  school 
and  teachers  colleges. 


.-v 


The  Growth  of  the  Teachers  College 

During  the  last  two  decades  and  more  particularly  during  the  last 
five  years  a  new  type  of  educational  institution  has  come  into  exist- 
ence, namely,  the  State  Teachers  College,  which  is  a  school  for  the 
professional  education  of  teachers,  with  a  four-year  curriculum,  re- 
quiring high  school  graduation  for  entrance  and  granting  the  bache- 
lor's degree.     It  is  true  that  a  few  individual  institutions  of  this 
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sort  have  existed  for  a  longer  period  and  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  educational  world,  but  the  number  is  relatively  small. 
Up  to  1916  there  were  but  fifteen  teachers  colleges  among  the  sixty 
institutions  included  in  this  report.  Since  that  date  forty-five  have 
established  four  year  curricula  beyond  the  high  school.  In  other 
words  forty-five  of  the  sixty  institutions  reporting  have  extended  their 
curricula  to  four  years  above  the  high  school  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  nineteen  in  1921.  Today  fifty-one  of  the  sixty  institu- 
tions confer  the  bachelor's  degree.  These  institutions  are  to  be 
found  in  twenty-three  different  states  representing  every  section  of 
the  country,  east,  west,  north,  south.  Institutions  in  three  other  states 
offer  four  year  courses  but  do  not  offer  degrees. 

There  are  91  state  normal  schools  with  four  years,  24  with  three 
years,  and  52  with  two  years  of  college  work. 

Causes  Leading  to  the  Establishment  of  Teachers  Colleges 

The  history  of  the  normal  schools  is  well  known.  The  first  normal 
schools  were  established  in  Massachusetts.  Colleges  had  long  been 
in  the  field,  were  well  established  and  were  furnishing  teachers  for  the 
secondary  schools.  The  schools  that  especially  needed  assistance 
were  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  normal  schools  were  created 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  furnishing  teachers  for  the  common 
schools. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  middle  west  have  a  somewhat  different 
history.  They  were  organized  practically  at  the  same  time  as  the 
state  universities  and  colleges,  and  consequently  did  not  find  their 
field  of  service  limited.  While  unquestionably  it  was  conceived  that 
their  function  primarily  was  to  serve  the  elementary  schools,  the  situ- 
ation in  which  they  found  themselves,  drew  them  into  a  broader  line 
of  activity.  The  colleges  and  universities  were  not  meeting  the  need 
for  well  prepared  teachers  for  the  high  schools,  and  the  normal 
schools  were  called  upon  to  help  supply  the  demand,  consequently 
without  any  predetermination  on  their  part  they  extended  their 
curricula  of  training  into  the  secondary  field,  and  as  a  result  in 
the  middle  west  the  normal  schools  from  their'  beginning  have 
trained  a  fair  percentage  of  the  teachers  who  have  gone  into  the 
secondary  schools.  What  has  been  true  of  the  middle  west  has 
been  true  largely  of  the  west  and  south. 

At  first  the  high  schools  did  not  demand  college  graduation  on  the 
part  of  their  teachers  and  even  today  outside  of  a  few  favored  states 
the  smaller  high  schools  are  quite  barren  of  college  graduates.     But 
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the  standards  gradually  have  become  more  exacting  and  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  normal  schools  has  been  to  expand  into  teachers  col- 
leges to  meet  the  changing  situation. 

But  this  report  would  not  accurately  record  the  real  facts  if  it 
represented  that  the  normal  schools  have  been  passive  and  disin- 
terested toward  the  proposition  of  their  expansion  into  teachers 
colleges.  Quite  the  contrary.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  con- 
viction has  been  gaining  strength  throughout  normal  school  circles 
that  the  best  interests  of  American  education  demand  that  so  far 
as  possible  and  practicable  normal  schools  should  offer  curricula 
on  the  senior  college  level.  This  conviction  rests  on  good  and 
substantial  reasons. 

First,  The  schools  of  the  future  should  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  elementary  school  teacher  more  than  two  years  of  preparation 
beyond  the  high  school.  The  modern  elementary  curriculum  is 
rich  in  intellectual,  social  and  cultural  material  and  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered as  it  should  be  by  one  who  has  not  had  broad  and 
generous  preparation.  The  normal  schools  are  finding  it  impossible 
to  give  in  two  years  the  solidity  and  breadth  of  training  which  the 
elementary  teacher  needs.  Though  all  elementary  school  teachers, 
even  in  the  best  schools,  may  not  for  a  long  time  be  full  college 
graduates  it  is  believed  that  by  holding  up  such  graduation  as  an 
ideal  more  will  be  induced  to  keep  up  their  growth  after  entering 
the  profession  and  the  teaching  staff  of  our  elementary  schools  will 
more  and  more  be  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  college  bred  teach- 
ers. Through  summer  schools  and  extension  courses  teachers  in  ser- 
vice may  without  loss  of  time  and  with  reasonable  expense  continue 
their  study  and  a  college  degree  offers  a  stimulating  goal.  The  policy 
already  established  in  some  school  systems  of  giving  equal  pay  for 
equal  preparation,  no  matter  what  department  the  teacher  may  be 
in,  will  encourage  elementary  teachers  to  complete  a  college  course. 
The  normal  schools  must  extend  their  programs  of  study  if  they  are 
to  be  factors  in  the  movement  for  college  trained  teachers  throughout 
the  entire  public  school  system. 

Another  reason  is  the  economic.  A  study  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession by  Coffman  put  into  definite  form  what  everybody  knew — 
that  teachers  are  drawn  largely  from  homes  of  limited  economic 
resources.  The  present  study  reveals  the  fact  that  in  the  sixty-one 
institutions  reporting  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  are  self- 
supporting  wholly  or  to  a  great  degree.  It  also  indicates  that,  as  a 
rule,  a  year  of  instruction  in  a  normal  school  costs,  to  the  student, 
not  more  than  sixty  per  cent  as  much  as  a  year  of  instruction  at 
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the  university  of  the  state  in  which  the  normal  school  is  located. 
If  America  is  to  have  well  prepared  teachers  in  her  schools  she  must 
make  it  possible  for  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  dependent 
on  themselves  for  an  education  to  get  that  education  at  a  cost  which 
they  feel  that  they  can  meet. 

Again,  the  normal  schools  find  it  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible, 
to  sustain  a  faculty  of  a  high  degree  of  educational  and  professional 
attainment  with  a  course  limited  to  two  years.  The  extension  of 
their  program  to  four  years  and  the  accepting  of  college  standards 
relative  to  the  school  year  and  the  hours  of  teaching  would  make 
it  easier  for  the  normal  schools  to  attract  to  their  faculties  men  and 
women  of  broad  and  productive  scholarship. 

Then,  too,  the  normal  schools  have  felt  the  lack  on  the  campus 
of  what  in  college  circles  are  called  upper-classmen.  Not  all  the 
benefit  a  student  gets  in  colleges  comes  from  teacher  and  class  room. 
There  is  an  invaluable  contribution  made  to  the  expanding  mind 
and  character  of  the  college  youth  through  social  contact  with  his 
fellows  and  there  is  also  the  subtle  but  potent  influence  of  what  we 
term  atmosphere  and  tradition.  An  institution  that  keeps  its  students 
but  two  years,  one  half  of  whom  are  every  year  new  to  the  campus, 
cannot  develop  the  traditions,  customs  and  atmosphere  which  many  of 
us  prize  as  the  most  helpful  and  educative  and  lasting  influence  of 
college  life. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  general  public  and  a  large  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  education  very  complacently  accepted  the  dictum 
that  if  a  teacher  knew  the  subject  matter  he  was  to  teach  he  could 
be  trusted  to  teach  acceptably.  This  opinion  especially  held  in  the 
field  of  the  high  school.  Today  in  well  informed  circles  this  opinion 
is  discredited.  Educators  well  know  and  the  general  public  is  be- 
ginning to  know  that  much  of  the  financial  and  human  waste  in  the 
high  school  is  due  to  the  lack  of  professional  education  and  train- 
ing of  high  school  teachers.  Only  those  schools  that  have  adequate 
professional  courses  of  study  and  facilities  for  observation  and  for 
practice  teaching  should  undertake  the  education  of  high  school 
teachers.  The  liberal  arts  college,  by  its  very  name  and  nature,  is  not 
the  institution  to  educate  teachers  for  any  department  of  public 
education.  By  the  same  token,  the  teachers  college,  by  its  very  name 
and  nature,  is  organized  to  render  this  public  service.  The  dearth 
of  professionally  educated  high  school  teachers  makes  it  imperative 
that  more  normal  schools  lengthen  their  curricula  to  four  years  and 
take  up  the  education  of  teachers  for  our  secondary  schools. 
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Never  before  in  the  history  of  living  men  has  the  public  been  so 
aroused  to  the  needs  of  its  schools  as  it  was  during  the  war.  The 
threatened  break-down  of  our  educational  system  through  the  appall- 
ing lack  of  trained  teachers  was  heralded  over  the  land  by  daily 
press  and  periodical  and  from  platform  and  pulpit.  One  of  the 
fruits  of  that  campaign  is  an  awakening  within  the  ranks  of  the 
teaching  profession  as  well  as  without,  which  is  demanding  better 
teachers  and  more  ample  means  for  educating  them. 

Another  potent  influence  in  the  establishment  of  so  many  teachers 
colleges  during  the  last  five  years  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduates  from  our  high  schools  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  attendance  at  our  universities.  A  few  years  back  the  univer- 
sities and  the  normal  schools  were  to  a  certain  extent  competitors  for 
students.  That  day  apparently  has  gone  by.  The  universities  find 
themselves  crowded  and  with  no  hope  of  increasing  their  capacity 
sufficiently  to  take  care  of  the  students  who  will  knock  annually  at 
their  doors.  Consequently  they  are  the  more  inclined  to  welcome 
the  extension  of  the  normal  school  curriculum  to  four  years,  seeing 
in  that  measure  a  relief  for  their  under-graduate  work  and  a  means 
of  strengthening  their  graduate  schools. 

En  ro  Urn  ent —  Graduates 

It  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  during  the 
last  ten  years  teachers  colleges  in  the  group  reporting  have  con- 
ferred 6440  bachelor  degrees  and  during  the  past  five  years  4409, 
and  in  1920-21,  1228,  and  that  in  the  current  year  there  are  enrolled 
12,061  students  in  the  four  year  courses.  These  figures  bear  con- 
vincing testimony  to  the  service  teachers  colleges  are  rendering  in 
supplying  college  trained  teachers  to  the  school  systems  of  the  states. 

This  committee  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  teachers  colleges 
are  vocational  institutions.  Their  business  is  the  education  and 
training  of  teachers  and  to  this  task  they  should  devote  themselves 
whole-heartedly  and  unreservedly.  They  should  not  undertake  of 
their  own  initiative  nor  should  they  permit  others  to  force  upon  them 
the  work  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  They  will  render  their  greatest 
service  to  the  cause  of  education  by  undivided  devotion  to  the  work  of 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 
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Observations  and  Conclusions 

1.  In  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  teachers  college  movement 
is  sound  in  policy.  The  normal  schools  began  as  secondary  schools 
with  a  professional  purpose.  As  public  education  progressed  they 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  junior  colleges  and  with  the  further  progress 
of  public  education  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  develop 
into  professional  colleges.  This  development  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  general  advancement  of  organized  education.  Still  more 
important,  it  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  have  a  body  of  trained  teach- 
ers with  a  professional  attitude  toward  their  work.  Especially  is 
it  important  that  we  should  have  teachers  colleges  in  view  of  the 
disposition  of  teachers  in  service  to  continue  their  education.  Thou- 
sands of  such  teachers  find  the  work  offered  by  the  teachers  colleges 
during  the  summer  session  their  greatest  single  opportunity  for  aca- 
demic and  professional  advancement. 

2.  The  teachers  college  movement  is  still  in  the  initial  stage. 
While  a  few  institutions  have  established  themselves  firmly  in  the 
collegiate  field  and  have  received  general  recognition  for  their  work, 
probably  three-fourths  of  the  so-called  teachers  colleges  are  just  ad- 
vancing to  senior  college  rank.  It  will  take  a  number  of  years  for 
them  to  establish  their  courses,  increase  their  attendance  and  stan- 
dardize their  work  on  a  collegiate  basis. 

3.  The  movement  should  receive  encouragement  from  all  friends 
of  public  education.  Legislatures  which  have  been  responsible  for  the 
legal  enactments  which  have  created  these  teachers  colleges  should 
back  them  up  financially  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  develop 
a  physical  plant  and  the  faculties  necessary  for  the  work  which  they 
have  been  authorized  to  undertake. 

4.  The  universities  should  evince  a  co-operative  spirit  toward  the 
teachers  college  movement.  In  the  great  work  of  education  there 
is  room  and  glory  for  all.  The  universities  will  find  their  resources 
taxed  to  the  limit  to  care  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  their  doors. 
Any  spirit  of  rivalry  or  over-zealous  competition  between  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  a  state  is  deplorable.  The  university  and 
the  teachers  college  should  be  colleagues  and  firm  friends  in  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  education  within  their  respective  states. 

5.  The  normal  schools  which  advance  to  the  rank  of  teachers  col- 
leges should  take  the  name  college.  It  is  idle  to  ask  what  is  in  a 
name,  for  there  is  much  in  a  name.  In  public  thinking  the  term 
school  is  applied  to  an  institution  below  collegiate  rank.     The  name 
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college  has  an  appeal  which  the  name  normal  school  does  not  have, 
and  so  soon  as  a  normal  school  is  authorized  to  take  up  senior  college 
work  it  should  take  the  name  indicative  of  its  rank. 

6.  The  teachers  colleges  should  address  themselves  to  the  task  of 
standardization.  If  they  are  to  be  colleges  in  name  they  should  be 
colleges  in  fact.  This  means  that  in  respect  of  entrance  require- 
ments, student's  load,  equivalency  of  courses  as  heretofore  denned, 
preparation  of  faculty,  faculty  load,  number  of  weeks'  teaching  a 
year,  etc.,  they  should  square  with  college  standards.  It  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  teaching  service  if  the  degrees  of  teachers 
colleges  are  recognized  at  full  value  by  the  graduate  schools.  This 
cannot  be  hoped  for  until  the  task  of  standardization  is  achieved. 

7.  As  an  aid  to  this  standardization,  the  committee  suggests  that 
a  more  detailed  study  be  made  of  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  teachers  colleges  and  of  the  content  of  the  course  of  study, 
such  report  to  be  made  by  the  present  committee  or  by  some  other 
committee  authorized  for  that  particular  purpose. 


DEMOCRACY S  SCHOOL  ROOM 

A.  M.  Proctor 

Civilization  in  its  march  of  progress  has  always  looked  forward 
to  a  goal  which  found  its  accomplishment  in  a  larger  freedom  and 
a  broader  development  of  the  mass  of  people.  Whenever  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  race  the  reactionary  forces  have  been  able  to  restrict 
freedom  and  block  the  development  of  the  masses  of  people  civiliza- 
tion has  suffered  a  setback  which  in  many  instances  has  required 
generations  to  overcome.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  the  world  have  been  produced  at  times  when  oligarchy 
and  aristocracy  were  in  the  saddle.  But  we  must  not  fail  to  see  that 
while  these  were  being  achieved  there  was  built  up  among  the  masses 
a  spirit  of  irreconcilability  and  protest  which  finally  destroyed  and 
rendered  useless  for  the  next  succeeding  generations  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  period  of  oligarchy. 

Prior  to  the  Great  War  we  were  wont  to  extol  the  Germans  as  the 
great  scientists  of  the  world.  Our  young  men  flocked  to  their  univer- 
sities that  they  might  round  out  and  complete  their  education.  We 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  their  aptitude  for  perfecting  the  minute 
details  of  organization  and  failed  to  see  that  their  house  was  built 
on  the  sand.  Look  at  Germany  today  as  she  lies  prostrate,  a  victim 
of  her  own  boastings  and  foolhardy  failure  to  await  the  slower  de- 
velopment and  more  painful  growth  of  a  solid  and  lasting  democracy. 

We  like  to  think  of  America  as  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  liberty  and 
nursed  with  the  milk  of  democracy.  We  have  witnessed  how  she  has 
passed  through  the  'growing  pains'  of  youth  and  has  today  outgrown 
the  swaddling  clothes  of  her  infancy.  In  many  instances  we  have  been 
unable  to  replace  these  garments  with  those  more  suited  to  the  size 
and  stature  of  our  American  Democracy,  hence,  too  often,  our  demo- 
cracy is  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  world.  The  ideals, 
customs,  and  traditions  of  our  forefathers  do  not  fit  in  with  the  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  our  present  society. 

The  changing  conditions  of  life  are  bringing  with  them  changing 
conceptions  of  democracy.  When  our  forefathers  landed  in  this 
country  and  reclaimed  it  from  its  primeval  wilderness  they  had  a 
conception  of  liberty  that  was  more  or  less  individualistic.  Their 
conception  of  freedom  was  very  well  expressed  by  Daniel  Boone  who 
when  asked  why  he  kept  pushing  west  away  from  the  settlements 
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of  people  replied  that  he  wanted  more  elbow  room.  In  other  words 
their  conception  of  liberty  was  conceived  in  selfishness  with  the  idea 
of  doing  as  one  pleased  without  troubling  about  considering  the  possi- 
ble effect  of  one's  conduct  upon  the  life  and  happiness  of  a  neighbor. 
The  wave  of  revolution  and  struggle  for  liberty  that  swept  through 
Europe  and  carried  on  its  swell  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
the  crown  of  England  was  not  so  much  a  longing  for  democratic 
government  as  it  was  a  sense  of  resentment  against  the  suppression 
and  oppression  of  the  individual  which  prevented  him  from  doing 
those  things  which  his  more  favored  overlord  was  doing  at  his  expense. 
A  suggestion  to  the  framers  of  the  American  constitution  that  the 
citizens  of  the  colonies  should  enjoy  universal  suffrage  and  that 
their  children  should  have  the  privilege  of  universal  education  would 
have  been  laughed  to  scorn  and  the  author  of  the  suggestion  might 
have  been  confined  as  a  lunatic  dangerous  to  society.  Democracy 
in  this  country  as  everywhere  has  been  a  long  and  tedious  process 
of  evolution  and  has  not  yet  fully  arrived.  Its  development  has 
met  with  opposition  and  setbacks  all  along  the  process.  It  seems 
to  be  a  result  of  human  nature  that  the  classes  should  attempt  to  hold 
what  they  have,  to  consolidate  their  forces  for  the  preservation  of 
their  privileges  against  what  is  usually  considered  the  encroachment 
of  the  masses. 

The  leaven  of  liberty  and  democracy,  however,  small  and  narrowed 
by  selfishness,  though  it  was,  found  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  our 
forefathers.  Warmed  and  nurtured  in  an  atmosphore  of  broad  ex- 
panses of  field  and  forest,  of  wide  opportunity  for  individual  de- 
velopment amid  a  new  world  of  natural  resources,  strengthened  by 
the  exercise  of  a  sturdy  race  struggling  amid  the  hardships  of  a  virgin 
country,  watered  by  the  grace  of  a  bounteous  providence,  prodigal 
in  gifts,  this  leaven  has  expanded  and  grown  until  it  has  been  able 
to  call  out  a  whole  nation  in  response  to  its  appeal  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  Democracy." 

This  growth  and  development  of  the  democratic  ideal  has  found 
its  reflection  in  our  school  rooms.  Education  as  conceived  by  our 
forefathers  was  the  privilege  of  the  few — a  badge  of  distinction  and 
a  mark  of  aristocracy.  Schools  were  for  the  chosen  few  and  fitted 
them  to  govern  the  "great  unwashed  multitude."  Not  so  today. 
The  schools  have  become  the  cradle  of  democracy  and  the  bulwark 
of  the  nation  in  withstanding  this  great  spirit  of  unrest  and  struggle 
for  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  that  is  sweeping  over  the  world 
today.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  some  of  the 
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places  where  our  educational  program  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
times,  some  of  the  points  of  failure  and  to  suggest  some  lines  for 
future  development. 

The  early  colonial  schools  of  New  England  were  not  much  more 
than  semi-private  and  semi-religious  institutions.  They  were  found- 
ed for  the  twofold  purpose  of  imparting  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  ability  to  read  the  bible  and  thus  cultivate  their  spiritual  welfare 
and  to  train  a  chosen  few  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  and 
Theology,  thus  providing  an  educated  ministry.  For  the  trades- 
man, the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  seafaring  man  or  the  person  en- 
gaged in  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life  education  was  a  useless  en- 
cumbrance. In  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  such  education  as 
was  provided  was  the  badge  of  aristocracy  and  was  essential  only  for 
the  son  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Democracy  gradually  took  hold  of  the  people  from  sources  outside 
the  school  room  and  had  to  force  its  way  into  our  educational  program 
through  closed  doors.  A  few  men  like  Horace  Mann  with  a  great 
vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the  right  sort  of  education  in  building 
a  true  democracy  have  been  tremendous  forces  in  hastening  the  day 
when  the  school  room  shall  become  the  bulwark  of  democracy.  Our 
forefathers  brought  with  them  the  English  conception  of  education 
with  its  traditional  curriculum  founded  on  custom  rather  than  reason 
or  utility.  The  school  was  tenacious  of  its  traditions;  the  common 
conception  of  the  value  of  the  classics  as  food  for  mental  discipline 
erected  a  great  wall  about  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  which 
even  now  remains  unbroken  in  places. 

Many  forces  have  been  at  work  to  effect  a  change  in  our  concep- 
tion of  the  aim  of  education.  Universal  suffrage  perhaps  is  the  most 
potent  one.  When  the  right  of  suffrage  was  granted  to  all  male 
citizens  it  was  soon  realized  that  these  citizens  must  be  able  to  cast 
their  ballot  in  an  intelligent  way  if  the  institutions  of  democracy  were 
to  stand.  Common  schools  were  established  to  train  the  children  of 
the  people  and  future  citizens  in  the  rudiments  of  the  three  It's. 
But  not  for  a  long  time  was  there  any  sentiment  for  the  establishment 
of  high  schools  at  public  expense  open  to  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people.     And  little  consideration  was  given  to  the  education  of  girls. 

Another  potent  force  in  evolving  educational  procedure  has  been 
the  great  industrial  revolution.  The  age  of  industry  and  rapid  trans- 
portation has  brought  about  marvelous  changes  in  the  organization 
of  society  and  with  these  changes  has  come  a  new  conception  of  the 
purposes  and 'ideals  of  education.     We  of  today  belong  to  the  world 
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instead  of  to  a  country,  we  have  the  conveniences  of  the  world  at  our 
doors  and  we  have  large  amounts  of  leisure  time  for  service,  amuse- 
ment, or  personal  improvement  which  used  to  be  demanded  by  the 
necessities  of  mere  physical  existence.  Under  the  period  of  the  early 
settlers  each  household  was  sufficient  unto  itself.  All  things  that 
were  consumed  at  home  were  made  at  home.  There  was  little  manu- 
facturing and  little  need  for  it.  But  with  the  coming  of  the  numerous 
labor  saving  machines  and  the  building  up  of  great  industries  have 
come  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  communication  and  transportation. 
There  has  grown  up  a  world  wide  market  and  a  world  wide  point 
of  contact.  No  longer  is  each  family  sufficient  unto  itself,  nor  even 
each  community  nor  each  nation.  We  have  become  a  world  wide 
federation  of  nations  with  common  causes,  common  sympathies,  com- 
mon points  of  contact.  Truly  no  man  liveth  unto  himself  and  no 
man  dieth  unto  himself. 

Today  our  democracy  is  at  the  crucial  point.  There  are  forces 
at  work  in  the  world  which  would  pull  it  down  and  establish  chaos. 
There  are  those  who  are  unable  to  manage  their  affairs  or  to  co- 
operate with  others  in  their  management  because  they  have  not  been 
prepared  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  are 
turned  to  the  school  room  for  guidance  at  this  crucial  period.  Will 
our  education  meet  the  need  of  democracy  in  America  today  ?  What 
is  the  hope  of  the  future  ? 

Where  then  shall  the  teacher  find  the  measures  for  the  judgment 
of  his  teaching?  Standards  there  must  be  if  our  teaching  is  to 
become  more  than  the  crude  methods  where  trial  and  error  prevail 
in  working  out  its  methods.  Such  standards  are  at  hand.  They  are 
found  in  those  qualities  of  human  personality  which  have  an 
abiding  worth  under  the  tests  of  our  civilization.  Increase  in  toler- 
ation, breadth  of  social  judgment,  larger  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  alertness  in  reading  signs  of  character  and  interpreting  social 
situations,  accuracy  in  adaptation  to  differing  personalities,  and  con- 
tact with  greater  commercial  possibilities;  the  teaching  that  fosters 
these  ends  succeeds,  the  teaching  which  neglects  them  fails. 

The  one  point  at  which  our  educational  system  is  accomplishing 
most  for  the  maintaining  of  democracy  is  in  the  conception  of  free 
schools  for  all  the  children;  an  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
every  child  of  the  state  and  this  compulsory  for  those  parents  who 
are  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  importance  of  this  principle  to  the 
maintainence  of  democracy.  To  our  forefathers  compulsory  edu- 
cation would  seem  to  be  the  antithesis  of  democracy  while  today 
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it  is  considered  the  essence  of  democracy.  If  democracy  means 
anything  it  means  the  control  of  society  by  the  co-operative  action 
of  the  members  of  society.  If  society  is  to  remain,  this  control  must 
be  founded  on  intelligent  choice  of  methods  of  control  rather  than 
blind  prejudice  and  the  blunders  of  ignorance.  "You  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  It  is  only  through  the 
education  of  all  the  people  that  the  liberating  truth  can  be  known. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  country  a  young  man  sought  an 
education  for  one  of  two  reasons;  either  that  it  might  place  him  on 
a  plane  of  social  standing  or  professional  standing  above  the  common 
herd,  or  that  he  might  obtain  knowledge  because  he  had  a  passion 
for  knowledge.  The  former  reason  is  today  still  found  but  to  a 
less  and  less  extent.  The  desire  for  education  as  a  passion  for  knowl- 
edge has  been  superseded  by  the  desire  for  education  as  a  passion  for 
service.  Our  schools  are  training  grounds  not  for  rulers  for  others 
but  for  servants  of  others.  Instead  of  an  attempt  to  cast  all  in 
the  mold  of  the  upper  class  through  devotion  to  the  classics  and 
the  traditional  course  of  study  we  find  the  scope  of  the  curriculum 
broadening  to  take  in  all  points  of  life.  Instead  of  devoting  the 
hours  of  the  life  of  the  child  to  storing  up  knowledge,  the  school  is 
now  imparting  to  him  skill.  The  child  is  being  grounded  in 
correct  habits  and  attitudes  rather  than  rules  of  grammar  and  parts 
of  speech.  He  is  being  trained  in  the  application  of  knowledge 
to  life  rather  than  in  the  impartation  of  knowledge  to  others.  He 
is  building  up  comprehensive  interests  and  sympathies  rather  than 
comprehensive  knowledge. 

The  work  of  the  school  of  today  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
work  which  deals  with  all  the  people.  The  curriculum  is  ever 
widening  so  as  to  include  the  needs  of  all  the  people.  A  democracy 
demands  that  its  people  cultivate  their  capacities  and  skills  as  well 
as  that  they  acquire  knowledge.  Under  the  influence  of  democracy 
our  schools  are  now  so  organized  that  they  include  training  for  many 
of  the  trades  and  arts.  This  is  a  healthy  sign  and  should  continue 
so  that  the  schools  will  afford  to  any  person  seeking  help  in  life 
problems  the  needed  assistance,  whether  that  person  be  five  years 
old  or  fifty  years  old. 

Formerly  the  establishment  of  the  school  was  the  business  of  the 
local  community.  In  the  modern  democracy  it  is  not  so  any  longer. 
Our  schools  have  become  the  business  of  the  state.  Prof.  Burgess 
has  well  said  "There  never  was,  and  there  never  can  be,  any  liberty 
on  this  earth  and  among  human  beings  outside  of  state  organization. 
Mankind  does  not  begin  with  liberty.     Mankind   acquires  liberty 
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through  civilization.  Liberty  is  as  truly  a  creation  of  the  state  as  is 
government."  The  state  is  dependent  upon  the  citizen  for  its  sup- 
port and  management.  The  better  the  citizen,  the  better  the  state. 
The  state  is  no  stronger  than  the  weakest  community  within  its 
realm.  The  strongest  force  in  the  maintenance  of  democracy  today 
then  is  the  accepted  principle  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  state 
to  see  that  every  child  of  every  community  has  an  equitable  op- 
portunity for  an  education  and  that  the  burden  of  support  for  this 
education  be  borne  by  all  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Another  strong  link  in  the  fostering  of  democracy  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  the  female  child  to  an  equal  opportunity  to  an 
education  with  the  male.  And  now  that  the  women  have  taken  their 
rightful  place  in  the  control  of  our  governmental  affairs  this  is 
doubly  more  important.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  much  of  the 
former  remoteness  of  education  to  life  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  teachers  have  been  women.  In  them  has  been  built  up 
by  custom  a  sort  of  tradition  that  they  should  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  home  as  hermits  and  cut  themselves  off  from  the  world  and 
life  except  such  part  of  life  as  intruded  into  the  four  walls  of 
the  home.  Much  of  this  hermit-like  attitude  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  class  room  instruction  and  education  has  tended  to  be  a  thing 
more  or  less  apart  from  life.  Now  that  woman  has  been  given 
her  rightful  place  in  life  no  doubt  she  will  bring  with  her  a  new 
attitude  and  a  new  life  into  the  class  room.  School  work  should 
take  on  a  new  meaning  and  a  more  definite  relation  to  the  everyday 
life  of  the  world. 

The  horizon  of  human  intellect  has  widened  wonderfully  in  the 
past  one  hundred  years.  Culture  formerly  included  only  those 
studies  ordinarily  called  classics.  Today  culture  includes  science 
and  engineering,  manual  skill  and  manual  labor,  artisans  as  well 
as  artists.  Education  has  become  a  thing  of  books,  trees,  rocks, 
hedgerows,  farms  and  fields,  mines  and  factories,  ships  and  trains, 
brains  and  brawn  as  well  as  books  and  languages.  Its  scope  is 
greatly  enlarged.  It  fits  no  one  single  groove.  No  one  single 
element  is  the  one  altogether  essential.  The  fruits  of  real  culture 
are  an  open  mind,  broad  sympathies,  many  points  of  contact,  and 
respect  for  the  achievement  of  others,  whether  Greek  or  Barbarian. 
There  is  no  longer  Greek  or  Barbarian  but  rather  international 
comity  of  feelings  and  sympathies.  The  seeds  of  this  fruit  are  pro- 
ductive of  morality,  high  mindedness  and  idealism,  respect  for  the 
personality  of  the  other  person,  freedom  from  prejudice,  unselfish- 
ness and  devotion  to  a  cause  where  one  can  render  service  to  others. 
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The  expansion  of  the  common  school  to  cover  the  grades  of  the 
high  school  is  another  fruitful  source  for  the  expansion  of  de- 
mocracy. This  together  with  the  expansion  of  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum to  include  the  vocational  subjects  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
classics  is  bringing  the  school  to  the  life  of  the  people.  Trade 
schools,  part  time  schools,  extension  courses  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  democratic  society  is  but  forging  another 
link  in  the  chain  that  is  to  hold  the  door  of  our  nation  closed  to 
the  forces  of  destruction  and  chaos. 

These  new  educational  ideals  give  great  hope  for  the  future  but 
in  some  places  there  are  still  breaches  in  the  wall  which  need  to 
be  built  up.  If  our  boasted  liberty  loving  land  is  still  to  hold  out 
the  beacon  torch  to  those  struggling  to  reach  the  promised  land 
of  a  new  democracy  we  will  have  to  take  stock  of  our  resources  and 
find  out  where  we  are  failing  to  measure  up  to  the  demand  made 
upon  us. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  church  was  a  potent  factor  in  the 
shaping  and  moulding  the  ideals  of  our  social  fabric.  The  church  is 
rapidly  losing  its  hold  on  the  people.  This  is  not  so  noticeable  in 
this  state  as  in  the  more  thickly  populated  sections  of  our  country. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  causes  of  this  loss  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  church.  Whether  it  be  the  forming  of  the  church 
into  hostile  camps  and  the  drawing  the  lines  of  denominationalism 
or  the  refusal  of  the  church  to  give  up  some  doctrines  for  which 
there  is  no  basis  in  the  bible  or  for  some  other  equally  potent  reason 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  say.  It  is  sufficient  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  church  is  losing  its  position  as  a  spiritual  leader  and  this  burden 
is  being  transferred  to  the  school.  How  the  school  shall  handle  the 
problem  and  what  steps  we  will  take  to  meet  this  new  demand  is 
a  question  yet  unanswered.  It  is  a  question  which  will  have  to  be 
answered  and  one  wrought  with  great  possibilities  for  destruction  if 
a  false  solution  is  accepted. 

The  school  in  a  measure  still  clings  to  the-  old  idea  of  liberty  as 
synonymous  with  individualism.  In  many  school  systems  to  help 
another  has  become  a  school  crime.  With  the  complexities  of  modern 
civilization  we  are  dependent  upon  social  co-operation.  Every  phase 
of  our  success  in  life  is  bound  up  in  our  ability  to  co-operate.  For 
several  generations  the  farmer  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  trades- 
man and  the  manufacturer  because  he  has  failed  to  learn  the  lesson 
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of  co-operation.  The  rural  school  is  suffering  today  because  the 
pupil  of  a  generation  ago  was  not  taught  the  lesson  of  co-operation 
and  thus  it  is  that  about  the  hardest  task  one  finds  today  is  to 
induce  rural  communities  to  come  together  in  a  consolidated  school. 
The  biggest  lesson  the  school  can  put  across  is  this  lesson  of  co- 
operation and  here  lies  its  highest  failure. 

In  many  respects  the  school  is  not  tying  up  to  life.  Too  long  have 
we  held  to  the  idea  that  the  school  is  a  place  to  prepare  for  life.  The 
school  is  life.  The  child  is  a  member  of  the  school  community.  He 
is  there  to  learn  the  spirit  of  living  in  that  community  and  thus  he 
learns  to  live  in  later  life.  Dr.  John  Dewey  says,  "When  the  school 
introduces  and  trains  each  child  of  society  into  membership  within 
such  a  little  community,  saturating  him  with  the  spirit  of  service, 
providing  him  with  the  instruments  of  effective  self  direction,  we 
shall  have  the  deepest  and  best  guaranty  of  a  larger  society  which  is 
worthy,  lovely  and  harmonious." 

The  child  is  not  made  for  the  school  but  the  school  for  the  child. 
Too  often  a  teacher  will  assume  to  himself  certain  powers  and  within 
the  school  room  become  a  little  czar.  The  child  is  not  free  to 
express  his  own  ideas.  He  is  not  allowed  to  think  but  must  spend 
his  time  in  memorizing  and  giving  back  to  the  teacher  the  ideas 
of  others.  Plato  speaks  of  a  slave  as  one  whose  action  does  not 
express  his  own  ideas  but  those  of  some  other  man.  Thus  it  is 
that  all  too  frequently  we  are  making  slaves  instead  of  freemen.  No 
wonder  that  some  of  our  boys  and  girls  become  disgusted  and  leave 
the  school  as  soon  as  they  can  grow  out  from  under  the  compulsory 


Again  we  find  many  of  the  chief  positions  in  the  educational 
field  handed  out  as  political  plums  to  this  man  or  that  man  not 
because  he  is  an  expert  in  his  field  but  because  he  can  command 
the  votes.  If  he  is  a  good  Republican  or  a  good  Democrat  and  can 
corrall  enough  votes  he  lands  where  he  becomes  an  educational 
sycophant  rather  than  a  servant  of  the  children  of  the  people. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  our  state  and  county 
educational  systems. 

The  time  has  come  in  the  development  of  our  educational  democ- 
racy when  we  should  recognize  the  principle  that  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  is  dependent  not  upon  any  section  but  upon  all  the 
sections  of  the  nation.     Because  the  wealth  of  the  nation  happens 
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to  be  concentrated  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  or  because  a 
people  impoverished  by  the  ravishes  of  a  terrible  war  happen  to 
live  in  another  section  should  not  be  any  reason  why  the  children 
of  the  first  section  should  have  those  educational  advantages  that 
are  denied  to  the  children  of  the  other  section.  We  all  belong  to 
the  same  national  body  of  social  unity.  It  is  therefore  the  business 
of  the  nation  to  see  that  the  educational  opportunity  of  all  sections 
is  equalized.     This  must  be  done  if  democracy  is  to  survive. 


SOAP,  TOBACCO,  AND  TEA 

L.  G.  Painteb 

I  am  a  traitor.  I  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy's  camp.  A  wave 
of  humiliation  sweeps  over  me  as  I  make  this  frank  confession  to 
those  staunch  champions  of  idealism,  Matthew  Arnold  and  John 
Ruskin  (not  the  cigar  man),  for  whose  standards  I  have  fought. 
During  a  number  of  years  I  have  preached  in  my  English  class 
room  against  Philistinism,  and  I  have  vehemently  denounced  the 
desecration  of  God's  beautiful  out-doors.  I  have  concentrated  my 
attack  upon  that  glaring  manifestation  of  ruthless  American  com- 
mercialism— the  Billboard  Nuisance. 

When  I  see  a  refreshing  woodland  scene,  or  a  stately  granite  cliff, 
or  an  awe-inspiring  river  sunset  obscured  by  a  lurid  bill-board, 
the  springs  of  poetry  in  me  well  up  and  overflow  in  a  torrent  of 
protest.  Why,  in  the  name  of  Mammon,  can't  the  advertisers  stay 
on  the  vacant  lots  or  back  up  against  a  brick  wall,  instead  of  tres- 
passing upon  God's  sacred  premises  ?  But  I  must  tell  of  my 
undoing. 

Every  day  as  I  walk  towards  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  College, 
I  pass  a  beautiful  grove,  which  is  a  part  of  the  school  estate.  This 
grove  slopes  down  into  a  cool  ravine,  through  which  flows  a  little 
stream,  bordered  upon  one  side  by  a  modest  corn  field.  The  thrushes 
hold  daily  vesper  services  in  this  woodsy  place.  But,  alas,  Big 
Business  has  butted  in !  A  huge  bill-board,  facing  the  road,  extends 
across  part  of  the  green  ravine  and  blocks  the  view.  The  first 
time  I  saw  that  rude  bill-board'  I  uttered  curses  not  loud  but  deep. 
The  bill-board  was  unmoved.  Every  day  I  see  that  same  bill-board ; 
but,  mirabile  dictu,  I  have  learned  to  love  it — or  her! 

How  can  a  fellow  stay  mad  when  a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  "in 
youth's  fresh  bloom  with  beauty  crowned,"  becomingly  attired  in 
a  riding  habit  (the  old-fashioned  black  skirt,  you  know),  with  a 
little  black  velvet  Derby  perched  jauntily  on  her  adorable  head,  and 
wearing  her  chestnut  hair  not  bobbed  (Venus  be  praised!),  but  in 
a  graceful  plait  hanging  over  one  shoulder,  greets  you  pleasantly 
each  day  with  that  thoroughbred  look  of  hers  ? 

May  you  always  keep  "that  school  girl  complexion"  (thank  heav- 
ens, it  is  due  alone  to  soap),  little  lady  of  romantic  and  less  sophisti- 
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cated  by-gone  days ;  may  you  ever  sit  your  horse  gracefully ;  and 
may  you  continue  to  shed  "sweetness  and  light"  upon  the  passers-by 
of  this  work-a-day  world. 

I  envy  that  gray-haired  gentleman  in  the  black  Fedora  hat,  who 
stands  all  day  by  your  side  stuffing  his  pipe  with  Prince  Albert 
tobacco.  That  would  certainly  be  a  "joy  smoke"  for  me !  Perhaps, 
if  you  are  just  a  wee  bit  flirtatious  (and  I  hope  you  are),  you  would 
prefer  an  athletic-looking  young  "Chesterfield"  to  pass  the  time 
with.  Doubtless,  he  would  "satisfy !"  But  think,  little  lady,  how 
much  your  father  loves  you,  and  with  what  pride  he  watches  you 
ride.  Later,  if  you  like,  you  may  have  some  of  that  Maxwell  House 
iced-tea  (can  that  be  your  own  Kentucky  mint  garlanded  about 
the  tray,  or  is  it  just  botany?)  after  your  hot  ride.  I'll  wager  a 
package  of  cigarettes  with  your  father  that  young  "Chesterfield" 
will  be  dropping  in.  He  may  be  even  now  riding  behind  you,  but 
I  can't  see  for  the  bill-board. 

So  I  have  been  newly  poetized  by  this  radiant  school-girl,  and 
not  a  word  has  ever  passed  between  us.  She  captured  me  with  her 
look  or  looks,  and  truly 

"If  eyes  were  meant  for  seeing, 

This  Beauty  is  her  own  excuse  for  being." 

Three  weeks  ago  I  began  to  use  Palmolive  Soap.  Since  then  I 
have  used  no  other.    Gentlemen,  it  pays  to  advertise ! 


IN  LIEU— 

Ralph  C.  Deal 

Dear  Editor,  I  truly  wish  that 

I  could  write  for  you 
A  darling  little  poem, 

On  a  high-brow  book  review. 

Or  else  a  thesis,  or  a  theme, 
On  how  to  teach  the  teachers 

To  teach  the  little  children. 
The  darling  little  creatures  ! 

But  every  time  I  start  to  write, 
My  pen  cuts  quite  a  caper. 

It  gets  so  everlasting  hot 

It  burns  right  thru  the  paper. 

And  then  my  blood  begins  to  boil, 
~No !     ]STot  with  indignation ! 

The  reason  I  don't  flame  right  out  is 
Copious  perspiration. 

The  weather's  on  a  jamboree — 
Thermometer's  gone  crazy — 

My  ideas  of  appropriateness 

Are  burnt  out,  scorched  and  hazy- 

And  while  I'd  like  to  do  the  thing 

That's  fallen  to  my  lot, 
The  only  thing  my  pen  will  write 

Is  "Gee  whiz !  Ain't  it  hot !" 


MILLINERY 

Margaret  Collins 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  outcomes  of  the  war  is  the  important 
place  sewing  has  taken  in  the  home. 

Not  only  because  of  the  small  or  considerable  economies  of  war- 
time which  necessitate  a  cutting-clown  of  clothes  expenditures  and, 
therefore,  have  led  women  more  and  more  to  make  their  own  costumes 
rather  than  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  in  the  shops  which  were  in 
turn  influenced  by  the  general  conditions,  but,  even  more  important, 
the  quite  natural  reaction  of  those  carefully  noted  hours  spent  in 
Red  Cross  rooms,  canteens,  or  in  one's  own  living  room,  knitting, 
crotcheting,  sewing,  stitching — in  other  words,  spending  whole  days 
doing  things  which  have  never  before  been  even  considered.  It  has 
become  a  habit,  and,  to  many  a  distinct  pleasure,  to  make  many  of 
the  articles  of  dress  which  heretofore  would  have  been  sought  in  a 
favorite  shop.  This  growing  tendency  to  substitute  sewing  for  the 
various  other  pastimes  of  leisure  hours,  and  for  idle  hands  has 
undoubtedly  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  marked  acceptance  of 
the  informal,  untailored  silhouette,  both  in  frocks  and  millinery. 

I  think  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  "hats"  are  an  obses- 
sion with  most  women,  and,  because  one's  circumstances  make  econ- 
omy a  virtue,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  reward  thereof 
shall  be  entirely  satisfying.  How  much  pleasanter  it  is  to  know  that 
with  the  introduction  of  a  few  principles,  the  season's  allowance  of 
hats  needs  only  be  curtailed  by  one's  own  ingenuity  and  the  very 
improbable  over-stepping  of  the  dress  allowance  which  need  be  but 
slightly  dissipated  by  the  modest  requirement  of  these  charming 
models ! 

Every  girl  enjoys  the  thought  of  being  able  to  produce  her  own 
hats.  Many  have  natural  deftness  of  touch  and  aptitude  for 
copying  and  designing;  others  may  be  able  to  acquire  this  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  novice  with  or  without  this  natural  aptitude 
must  practice  again  in  order  to  secure  neat,  faultless  results, 
and  to  improve  in  design,  and  the  ability  to  handle  work  lightly  and 
delicately.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  average  school  girl  will  have 
time  during  her  course  to  become  very  expert.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  learn  the  most  common  processes,  and  how  to  choose  hats  adapted 
to  face  and  coloring,  even  if  later  one  buys  all  one's  hats.     Although 
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there  may  not  be  much  time  for  millinery  in  the  average  course, 
with  such  elementary  principles  and  practice  in  making  hats  for 
herself  and  friends,  the  girl  of  even  slight  ability  can  accomplish 
much. 

The  selection  of  styles  in  headgear  appeals  strongly  to  girls.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  importance  of  dress,  the  general  principle  of 
line,  rhythm,  balance,  and  unity  and  color  should  be  discussed. 
Students  soon  learn  that  these  principles  apply  to  the  selection  or 
planning  of  hats  as  well  as  to  gowns.  The  hat  by  being  too  large 
or  out  of  proportion  to  the  figure,  may  change  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  silhouette,  and  so  over-balance  it  that  the  appearance  of  the 
figure  is  anything  but  pleasing. 

The  hat  is  the  most  difficult  article  to  select  for  woman's  ward- 
robe. Good  taste  in  selection  means  a  combination  knowledge  of 
line,  form,  and  color  as  well  as  the  fitness  of  things.  The  first  rule, 
the  students  in  the  course  in  the  College  learned,  then,  was  to  plan  hats 
in  relation  to  the  whole  figure  rather  than  to  the  head  alone.  This 
means  that  a  hat  should  be  selected  before  a  full  length  mirror,  or 
planned  with  the  full  figure  in  mind.  The  second  rule  they  learned 
was  that  the  line  of  the  hat  should  be  adapted  to  the  lines  of  the 
face.  The  round  face  with  retroussee  nose,  looks  best  in  a  hat  that 
is  slightly  tilted  in  front  or  with  a  rolling  brim  at  the  front  and  side, 
A  person  with  a  round  face  should  not  wear  narrow  hats  that  bend 
over  the  face.  The  long,  thin  face  will  be  accentuated  by  wearing 
high  pointed  trimmings.  Trimmings  that  emphasize  the  width'  and 
a  brim  that  is  rolling  and  wide,  make  a  better  effect.  If  the  brim 
is  worn  slightly  forward,  rather  than  rolled  as  for  the  round  face, 
the  tendency  of  the  shadow  is  to  shorten  the  length  of  the  face. 

In  adapting  the  line  of  the  hat  to  the  head,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
much  depends  on  the  style  of  dressing  the  hair.  The  long  face  is 
difficult  to  suit  in  headgear,  if  the  hair  is  drawn  back  sharply  at  the 
sides,  and  the  round  face  with  the  hair  worn  fluffy  may  look  more 
round  than  if  the  hair  were  drawn  slightly  back. 

For  all  of  the  principles  we  put  into  practice  in  our  course  we 
cut  paper  patterns,  forming  curves,  and  shapes,  until  the  desired 
shape  of  a  hat  was  made.  "We  used  plain  wrapping  paper  which  is 
stiff  enough  to  fold  and  crease  to  suit  the  figure.  Our  aim  was  to 
make  the  hat  becoming  and  adapt  it  to  one's  style  rather  than  to 
follow  the  extremes  of  fashion.  The  style  of  each  season  can,  as 
a  rule,  be  adapted  to  suit  individuals.  This  was  our  slogan — to  study 
faces  and  styles,  and  relate  the  two. 
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The  third  rule  is  to  select  color  that  is  related  to  the  skin  as  well 
as  to  the  hair.  The  study  of  contrasting  color  in  dress  is  one  that 
should  be  adapted  to  the  selection  of  color  in  headgear. 

In  the  Art  Class,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  Miss  Lewis, 
the  girls  sketched  some  hats,  which  showed  relation  of  lines  to  faces. 
The  students  were  convinced  that  simple  lines  are  the  most  satis- 
factory and  in  the  best  taste. 

A  fourth  rule,  which  they  took  up,  is  to  wear  the  hat  properly. 
The  prevailing  styles  do  not  suit  all  faces,  but  can  be  adapted,  and 
hats  should  be  well  placed  on  the  head  and  worn  in  correct  position, 
so  that  they  conform  to  the  outline  of  the  hair. 

With  the  increased  interest  in  millinery'  inflated  by  the  new  possi- 
bilities of  realization  found  in  the  introduction  of  such  practical 
ideas,  the  "whims"  for  having  a  different  hat  for  every  frock  or 
every  occasion,  whether  it  is  the  every  day  humdrum  task  of  shop- 
ping, the  more  formal  tea  or  dinner,  the  particular  demands  of  the 
evening,  or  the  out-of-door  hours  of  country  walks  and  rides,  and 
the  gay  galaxy  of  sports,  is  now  a  thing  of  actual  being.  The  last 
group,  that  is,  the  hats  for  country  and  sport  wear,  deserves  special 
mention,  because  of  the  unwonted  prominence  achieved  at  this  time 
or  season. 

Last  spring  as  the  girls  of  the  Senior  Class  began  to  plan  their 
Class  Day  dresses,  they  thought  that  a  hat  would  make  the  costume 
more  complete  for  the  outdoor  program  planned,  so  they  asked  that 
we  make  the  hats  in  class.  x\t  this  time  they  were  on  their  second 
term's  work  of  Dressmaking.  They  had  two  problems :  a  simple 
class  room  dress,  and  a  silk,  or  linen  or  a  lingerie  dress.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  the  Class  Day  hats,  they  decided  to  make  a  beginning 
in  millinery  then  by  making  hats  to  match  these  silk,  linen,  or  sport 
dresses'  so  we  had  a  few  lessons  for  the  work.  We  used  the  scraps 
from  these  dresses,  and  combined  other  goods  to  complete  the  hat. 
We  made  these  very  simple,  as  the  first  should  be,  only  a  crown  and 
brim  with  a  bow,  or  an  ear  perhaps ;  they  had  very  good  results. 
]STow  the  time  had  come  for  the  the  third  term's  work  in  sewing 
which  meant  the  making  of  the  Class  Day  dress  and  hat,  and  the 
graduation  dress.  So  many  girls  who  had  not  had  sewing  in  the 
last  term  (as  Home  Economics  is  elective)  came  in  to  the  class,  eager 
to  make  hats,  dresses,  etc.  The  course  had  become  more  popular. 
Some  knew  only  the  fundamental  principles  of  sewing.  Some  who 
had  taken  another  elective  now  came  in  to  take  sewing.  I  knew  that 
I  had  a  big  task  if  I  did  my  duty,  so  I  just  ventured  into  it  with 
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whole  soul  and  mind,  determined  to  do  something  with  the  prob- 
lems although  these  late-comers  wished  to  get  the  same  results  as 
those  who  had  been  in  the  class  the  entire  year. 

At  this  time  the  Advanced  College  class  decided  that  they  wanted 
to  make  hats,  too,  so  a  class  of  four  came  in  for  regular  millinery 
work.  One  consolation,  having  only  four  in  class,  I  could  do  satis- 
factory individual  teaching,  which  I  was  rejoicing  over,  as  the  other 
classes  were  large.  We  had  twelve  ninety  minute  periods  before  us, 
and  the  course  given  was  as  outlined  below : 

Lesson  1.  Paper  patterns  were  cut,  tried  out,  discussed  as  to  line, 
form  and  fitness.  We  used  cut  out  pictures  and  silhouettes,  as  we 
had  only  an  original  outline  of  what  we  wanted  to  do.  We  collected 
samples  of  hat  materials  from  a  drawer  of  leftovers  of  the  last 
term's  class.  We  mounted,  described  and  discussed  the  kinds  and 
uses  of  each  rhaterial,  and  decided  what  other  materials  we  would 
need  and  where  we  could  secure  them.  Each  girl  had  a  mental  picture, 
before  leaving  the  class  room  the  first  day,  of  the  kind  of  hat  she 
wanted  to  make  and  how  to  make  it,  and  approximately  what  the 
material  would  cost. 

The  girls  furnished  all  materials  for  their  course  in  this  work,  so 
the  next  class  period  they  came  in  with  all  sorts  of  materials  for 
hat-making,  such  as  buckram,  crinoline,  wire,  lining  material,  crepe 
de  chene,  flowers,  etc.,  ready  to  begin  work  at  once.  They  had  not 
thought  as  to  how  these  materials  would  be  put  together  so  as  to 
make  a  presentable  hat.  For  this  lesson,  fortunately,  I  had  planned 
to  teach  the  stitches  used  in  millinery,  viz :  slip-stitch,  catch-stitch, 
overca sting-stitch,  back-stitch,  stab-stitch,  lacing-stitch  and  running- 
stitch.  One  girl  said  "I  thought  we  would  just  sew  the  material 
together  as  in  other  sewing."  She  found  that  a  little  preparation 
before  beginning  would  save  time  and  energy ;  so  we  made  the  eight 
stitches,  on  a  piece  of  black  crinoline  6"  x  5".  They  found  that  to 
know  how  to  make  them  was  very  necessary.  We  had  a  few  minutes 
left  in  which  we  cut  the  brirn  of  the  first  hat  using1  the  pattern  cut 
in  the  previous  class  period. 

For  the  next  lesson,  No.  3,  I  gave  them  as  homework  the  founda- 
tion work  in  millinery  "bandeaux."  I  had  the  directions  on  the 
board,  then  with  a  sample  I  demonstrated  to  them  how  these  were 
made.  They  made  three  types  of  bandeaux — the  hollow,  oval,  and 
round.  Here  they  had  the  practice  of  the  two  most  used  stitches  of 
the  eight  taught  in  class,  and  also  the  problem  of  putting  on  wire, 
covering,  connecting  wire,  cutting,  etc.     At  class  they  covered  the 
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wire  of  the  brim  of  their  hats,  cut  and  made  the  crown.  We  did 
not  have  molds  for  shaping  the  crowns,  so  most  of  the  crowns  were 
made  of  a  bias  piece  of  crinoline  for  the  band  and  an  oval  shaped 
piece  of  buckram  or  crinoline  for  the  top  of  the  crown. 

In  lesson  4,  we  used  the  first  twenty  minutes  practicing  tying 
bows,  using  tissue  paper  cut  6"  wide  and  as  long  as  that  particular 
type  called  for.  We  tied  these  types  of  bows :  splash,  gage,  and 
Knox  sailor  bow.  The  remainder  of  the  time  was  used  in  cover- 
ing their  buckram  frames  with  material.  Now  they  were  ready  for 
the  linings.  We  had  not  had  a  lesson  on  linings,  so  this  furnished 
a  good  suggestion  for  the  next  problem. 

Directions  were  put  on  the  board  which  the  girls  copied,  and  they 
came  prepared  the  next  lesson  to  make  suitable  linings  for  the  hat 
they  were  making.  A  few  minutes  were  left,  but  no  time  wasted. 
I  gave  them  the  four  types  of  plaiting  used  in  millinery:  very  sim- 
ple, double,  triple,  and  rose.  For  this  we  used  crinoline,  though 
paper  would  be  all  right.  These  types  of  millinery  plaiting  gave 
an  incentive  to  begin  the  second  hat  which  was  to  be  a  lingerie  hat. 

Lesson  6  was  trimming  hats.  This  we  discussed  as  to  how,  why 
and  what  way  would  look  best  and  the  application  was  made.  For 
homework,  this  time,  they  had  the  making,  wiring  and  covering  of 
buckles.  This  was  also  a  topic  for  class  discussion.  They  had  the 
material  for  the  lingerie  or  second  hat,  so  they  worked  on  these  this 
period,  cutting  frames,  wiring  and  lacing,  etc.  This  was  not  so  hard 
a  problem,  and  one  that  would  allow  them  to  relax  a  bit,  so  I  let 
them  use  all  of  the  originality  they  possessed. 

During  the  time  of  teaching  this  class  how  to  make  hats,  Seniors 
of  the  two-year  course  were  getting  ready  to  make  their  Class  Day 
hats.  New  ideas  arose  at  every  instant.  Some  of  these  girls  had  had 
a  bit  of  experience  with  their  street  hats  during  the  second  term, 
but  quite  a  few  had  not  even  had  sewing,  but  every  girl  had  a 
different  idea.  I  was  very  proud  of  this  as  individuality  is  undoubt- 
edly the  keynote  of  good  millinery.  The  Class  Day  hats  were  made 
of  organdie,  the  color  of  their  dresses.  They  used  a  wire  frame 
which  cost  50  cents.  Some  were  plain,  while  others  were  a  mass  of 
folds,  ruffles,  etc.  The  most  attractive  and  best  made  hat  was  one 
covered  with  half  circles  picoted  ruffles  with  a  few  hand-made  sweet 
peas,  arranged  underneath  on  the  right  side,  the  ribbon  passing 
around  the  crown  carried  through  to  the  underside  forming  loops 
extending  to  the  shoulders  and  waistline.  This  hat  was  lined  with 
china  silk,  tied  in  the  center  with  a  tiny  bow  of  white  ribbon. 
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The  average  cost  of  the  seventy-four  hats  made  was  $2.15.  Accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  organdie  hats  down  town,  each  girl  saved  about 
$6.00  on  each  hat.  This  is  something  a  girl  is  proud  of.  They 
insisted  that  they  preferred  their  own  make,  as  the  workmanship 
was  better,  styles  more  suitable  and  best  of  all,  they  cost  less.  One 
could  have  her  hats  made  at  home  rather  than  buy  them. 

We  had  very  little  literature  or  few  text  books.  These  were  the 
magazines:  "Stylish  Hats,"  from  Loie  Hat  Pattern  Co.,  1ST.  Y., 
price  25  cents;  the  "Woman's  Home  Companion;  The  Good  House- 
keeper ;  and  one  chapter  in  Shelter  and  Clothing,  Kinne  and  Cooley. 

There  is  a  great  field  for  this  work.  Girls  need  the  course  and 
they  enjoy  doing  these  things.  What  is  more  pleasing  to  a  father 
and  mother  than  to  know  that  so  many  cuts  can  be  made  economi- 
cally, by  this  one  problem's  being  solved  at  school  ? 

The  course  this  year  was  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student, 
so  they  can  design  and  make  their  own  hats.  It  provides  instruc- 
tion in  designing,  selection,  making  and  trimming,  care  and  remod- 
eling of  hats;  suggestions  for  teaching  millinery  arq  included. 
Should  the  occasion  call  for  it,  the  student  should  also  be  able  to 
teach  others  very  simple  millinery. 


THE  POSITIVE  AND  AGGRESSIVE  LIFE 

Commencement  Address  by  R.  S.  McCoin 

In  addressing  yon,  I  find  myself  somewhat  in  the  predicament 
of  a  young  political  friend  of  mine  who  had  made  a  great  many 
speeches,  always  beginning  them  by  saying — "Ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  fellow  citizens."  On  this  particular  occasion  he  had  been  invited 
by  the  warden  of  a  penitentiary  to  address  the  inmates.  He  was 
introduced  as  one  of  the  state's  silver-tongued  orators,  a  statesman 
of  outstanding  ability,  and  a  future  governor  of  the  state.  He 
swallowed  this  taffy  and  arose  with  self  confidence  to  address  his 
audience,  and  began — "Mr.  Warden  and  fellow  cit — ."  He  stopped, 
for  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  audience  were  convicts  and  not 
citizens.  He  began  anew — "Mr.  Warden  and  fellow  con" — .  He 
again  stopped,  for  it  dawned  on  him  that,  as  he  was  not  a  convict, 
it  would  not  do  to  say  fellow  convicts.  So  after  some  hesitating,  he 
cleared  his  throat  and  began  again — "Mr.  Warden  and  fellows — 
I  don*t  know  what  to  call  you,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you 
here." 

Seriously,  I  know  of  no  better  term  with  which  to  address  you  than 
fellow  students.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  all  thinking  and 
studying,  growing  and  developing.  Without  physical  exercise  there 
can  be  no  development  of  our  muscles  and  bodies.  Without  study 
and  thought,  which  is  mental  exercise,  there  can  be  no  growth  and 
development  of  our  intellects  or  our  characters. 

I  am,  indeed,  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  here.  As  I  look  over  this 
institution  and  see  the  great  work  it  is  doing,  and  review  its 
short  but  useful  and  inspiring  history,  I  am  glad  that  I  am  a  North 
Carolinian ;  that  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  the  Old  North  State ;  and 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  as  chairman  of  one 
of  its  important  committees,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
some  small  service  to  this  institution.  I  am  glad  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  it  and  seeing  something  of  the  institution. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  proud  of  the  diplomas  that  you  are  about 
to  receive,  and  it  is  right  that  you  should  prize  them  very  highly. 
But  remember  that  a  diploma  from  this  or  any  other  college  does 
not  fit  you  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life.  It  only  certifies  that 
you  have  taken  a  prescribed  course,  which,  at  best,  only  prepares 
you  to  enter  the  race  of  life  without  handicap.     Your  life  depends 
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not  so  much  on  what  you  have  done  here,  or  where  you  came  from, 
but  it  does  depend  largely  upon  how  you  look  at  life.  If  you  enter 
upon  this  journey  of  life  depending  upon  your  diploma,  your  father's 
greatness  or  your  mother's  piety,  or  anything  else  other  than  hard 
work  and  a  determination  to  use  all  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
acquired  during  your  preparation  period,  you  are  doomed  to  failure. 
I  would  impress  upon  your  minds  this  one  thought,  that  there  is 
no  easy  road  to  success  and  happiness.  You  cannot  be  carried  to 
success  and  happiness  on  flowery  beds  of  ease  while  others  fight  to 
achieve  and  succeed  only  by  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  and  keep- 
ing everlastingly  on  the  job. 

Preparation,  environment,  and  hard  work  are  the  three  prime 
factors  in  a  successful  life.  We  are  largely  creatures  of  environment. 
As  citizens,  we  are  indebted  to  every  generation  that  has  preceded 
us.  Each  generation  has  discovered  some  new  truth,  found  some 
law  or  principle  not  before  known  and  handed  it  down  to  the  follow- 
ing generations.  Each  generation  has  been  what  it  was  largely. on 
account  of  conditions  and  environments  that  preceded  it.  Had  not 
King  George  oppressed  the  American  colonies  and  tried  to  exact  taxes 
from  them  without  representation,  the  Revolutionary  War  woidd 
never  have  been  fought.  Without  this  war,  the  world  would  have 
known  nothing  of  Washington  or  Jefferson.  If  the  South  had  never 
been  cursed  with  slavery,  the  Civil  War  would  not  have  been  fought, 
and  doubtless  the  names  of  Lee  and  Jackson  would  not  have  been 
known  today.  It  might  be  well  to  observe  that  conditions  force  issues 
and  make  men  and  women.  The  tyrannical  oppression  of  King 
George  brought  on  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  war  gave  a  new  idea 
of  government  to  the  world,  and  this  new  idea  of  democratic  govern- 
ment caused  people  to  think  and  to  study  government  as  they  had 
never  studied  it  before.  And  for  this  reason,  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  become  known  in  history  as  the  great  liberty-loving  century 
— the  period  in  which  patriots  were  born,  lived,  and  wrought.  The 
nineteenth  century  found  the  democratic  idea  of  government  well 
established.  The  people  were  satisfied  with  their  leaders  and  con- 
tent with  their  government.  They  thought  less  about  liberty  and 
patriotism  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
new  world.  As  men  think,  so  they  are,  and  the  nineteenth  century 
found  America  turning  its  thought  more  to  building  industrial  plants, 
large  cities  and  great  fortunes,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
America  was  not  only  the  greatest  agricultural  country  in  the  world, 
but  it  led  in  manufacturing  as  well — outstripping  all  rivals  in  less 
time  than  two  hundred  years. 
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Having  passed  all  our  rivals  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  turned 
our  thoughts  to  still  higher  and  more  elevating  things;  and  while 
this  twentieth  century  is  still  young  the  United  States  has  given 
two  great  object  lessons  to  the  world.  First,  the  freeing  of  Cuba 
from  the  oppression  of  Spain,  without  fee  or  reward.  The  other 
was  bridging  the  Atlantic  and  sending  millions  of  our  young  men 
and  billions  of  our  money  and  treasure  into  a  foreign  country  all 
to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  establish  a  principle.  America  entered 
the  great  world  war  without  the  hope  of  gaining  one  foot  of  terri- 
tory, and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  accepting  no  indemnity.  She 
fought  for  one  purpose  alone,  which  was  to  make  the  world  a  decent 
place  in  which  to  live.  Since  this  great  undertaking  has  been 
achieved,  we  are  turning  our  attention  to  the  development  of  our 
citizenship  as  never  before.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our 
history  when  our  real  intellectual  giants,  both  men  and  women, 
were  giving  more  of  their  time  or  spending  their  money  more 
lavishly  for  the  development  of  young  manhood  and  young  woman- 
hood than  at  this  very  moment.  Wonderful  changes  have  come  over 
our  state  during  the  last  few  years.  Two  decades  ago  good  public 
schools  in  North  Carolina  were  unknown.  The  rich  counties  had 
fair  schools,  but  the  children  in  the  poorer  counties  were  left  neglect- 
ed, without  the  opportunity  of  securing  even  a  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  citizens  of  our  state  conceived  a  new  idea,  which  was 
■that  the  children  of  North  Carolina  are  the  wards  of  the  state, 
and  it  matters  not  whether  they  hail  from  the  rich  and  progressive 
counties  of  Guilford,  Mecklenburg,  and  Forsyth,  or  whether  they 
come  from  one  of  the  poorer  counties  of  the  state,  the  citizenship 
of  North  Carolina  have  decreed  that  every  child  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  attending  a  good  school,  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year.  And  the  state  has  gone  further  and  declared  that  the  parent 
who  does  not  send  his  child  to  school  is  a  criminal.  It  does  not 
require  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet  to  predict  that  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  known  in  North  Carolina,  and  doubtless  in  the  whole 
United  States,  as  the  educational  century  just  as  truly  as  the  eigh- 
teenth was  known  as  the  patriotic  century. 

Let  me  repeat  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  heroes  of  the  past  for 
many  of  the  blessings  that  we  enjoy  today,  and  that  you,  as  students 
in  this  institution,  are  indebted  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
for  the  wonderful  opportunities  and  great  advantages  that  you  have 
enjoyed  in  this  institution.  You  may  never  be  able  to  repay  your 
state  in  full  for  what  it  has  done  for  you,  but  if  you  are  grateful, 
and  I  trust  you  are,   you  will  never  be  satisfied  until  you  have 
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done  your  best  to  help  make  this  a  better  state  in  which  to  live. 
The  only  way  that  we  can  show  our  appreciation  for  what  has  been 
given  us  is  to  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  task  of  upbuilding  our 
state  and  making  it  a  better  state,  so  that  when  we  have  served  our 
day  and  generation,  we  can  look  back  over  a  life  well  spent  and 
say  that  we  have  left  the  world  better  than  we  found  it. 

You  owe  it  to  yourselves,  to  your  parents  who  watched  over  you 
when  you  were  small  and  helpless  and  unable  to  take  care  of  your- 
selves ;  you  owe  it  to  this  institution,  and  you  owe  it  to  the  state 
to  make  the  best  you  can  out  of  this  one  life  that  you  have  to  live. 
You  have  only  one  life  to  live,  and  you  can  live  only  one  day  at 
a  time.  I  would  have  you  fill  the  days  with  kind  thoughts,  the 
hours'  with  generous  deeds ;  and  do  noble  things,  not  dream  them 
all  day  long,  and  by  your  acts  make  life  one  sweet  song. 

You  have  had  much  better  opportunities  than  your  fathers  and 
mothers  had,  therefore  more  will  be  expected  of  you  than  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  Remember  this  one  truth,  that  if  the  best  informed 
man  or  woman  in  the  country  today  were  to  stop  where  he  is,  cease 
to  study  or  to  think  for  a  period  of  two  years,  he  would  find  himself 
relegated  to  the  past  and  a  thousand  miles  behind  the  times. 

Do  not  expect  to  gather  fruit  from  uncultivated  trees,  or  to  reap 
in  fields  in  which  you  have  not  sown,  for  it  has  been  decreed  that 
man  shall  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face;  and  any  man  or 
woman  who  sets  out  in  life  expecting  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
or  to  live  just  to  have  a  good  time  is  a  cheat  and  a  fraud;*  he  is  a 
drone  and  a  parasite  on  society  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  Remem- 
ber that  the  world  is  moving  and  that  the  only  way  to  keep  up  with 
it  is  to  move  with  it  and  move  rapidly. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  great  crimes  of  the  age  is  the  reckless 
and  wanton  waste  of  time.  The  prodigal  son  who  squandered  his 
money  and  inheritance  in  riotous  living  was,  in  my  judgment,  a 
Solomon  compared  to  the  young  man  or  young  woman  of  today 
who  thoughtlessly  spends  his  or  her  time  in  chasing  after  a  good 
time.  "Lost,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  60  golden 
minutes,  every  one  studded  with  60  diamond  seconds."  ISTo  reward 
has  been  offered  for  their  return  because  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus, 
all  the  standard  oil  stock  of  Rockefeller,  and  all  the  "flivvers"  of 
Henry  Ford  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reward  to  guarantee  the  return 
of  a  single  lost  hour.  Do  not  be  timid  or  afraid  to  undertake  some- 
thing big  and  great,  things  that  are  really  worth  while.  Be  positive 
and  aggressive.    Bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew,  and  then  chew  it ; 
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undertake  more  than  you  can  do,  and  then  do  it ;  hitch  your  wagon 
to  a  star  and  take  your  place  there.  Never  doubt  your  ability  to 
do  anything  that  needs  to  be  done. 

IT  CAN  BE  DONE 

Somebody  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done, 

But  he,  with  a  chuckle,  replied, 
That  maybe  it  couldn't,  but  he'd  not  be  one 

To  say  so  till  he  tried. 
So  he  buckled  right  in,  with  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

If  he  worried  he  hid  it, 
He  started  to  sing,  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done,  and  he  did  it. 

Somebody  scoffed,  "Oh,  you'll  never  do  that — 

At  least  no  one  ever  has  done  it." 
But  he  took  off  his  coat,  and  he  took  off  his  hat, 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he'd  begun  it. 
With  a  bit  of  aj  grin  and  a  lift  of  his  chin, 

Without  any  doubting  or  quit-it, 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done,  and  he  did  it. 

There  are  thousands  to  tell  you  it  cannot  be  done, 

There  are  thousands  to  prophesy  failure. 
There  are  thousands  to  point  out,  one  by  one, 

The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you. 
But  just  buckle  in,  with  a  bit  of  a  grin — 

Take  off  your  coat,  and  go  to  it. 
Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing 

That  cannot  be  done,  and  you'll  do  it. 

The  real  business  of  life  is  to  achieve  success.  You  were  not  made 
to  occupy  space  and  to  consume  only.  The  world  does  not  owe  you 
a  living  or  anything  else,  but  you  owe  the  world  the  achievement  of 
a  true,  honest,  and  industrious  life.  Success  in  life  does  not  consist 
alone  in  amassing  a  fortune  or  reaching  high  social  position.  One 
may  be  successful  in  business,  gather  up  a  great  fortune;  he  may 
heap  up  a  pyramid  of  gold  and  stand  upon  its  top;  he  may  be 
brilliant  and  welcomed  into  society,  even  courted,  flattered  and  sought 
after  because  of  some  special  charm  or  grace;  he  may  even  be  set 
on  a  throne  of  splendor  and  wave  a  royal  scepter  in  the  social  world, 
and  yet  be  no  more  than  a  richly  bedecked,  false-hearted  failure. 
One  may  be  fortunate  in  politics ;  he  may  have  his  highest  ambition 
gratified ;  he  may  be  elevated  to  the  highest  official  position,  and  still 
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fall  far  short  of  reaching  true  success.  The  largest  achievement  and 
greatest  success  conies  not  necessarily  to  the  high  and  mighty,  the 
rich  or  the  aristocratic,  but  is  possessed  by  the  man  or  woman  who 
fashions  his  or  her  life  into  the  noblest  character  and  makes  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  redemption  and  development  of  the  world. 
Think  not  that  there  is  a  short  cut  to  success  and  happiness,  or  that 
it  depends  upon  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
successful  life  is  made  up  from  suffering,  sacrificing,  and  fighting. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  a  young  man  or  young  woman,  who 
is  trying  to  develop  a  successful  life,  than  the  spirit  which  allows 
them  to  be  content  in  the  position  in  which  they  find  themselves.  Do 
not  be  content  to  remain  where  you  are,  but  strive  for  higher  and 
nobler  things,  but  in  striving  for  them  do  not  look  for  or  expect  an 
easy  place.  Easy  places  belong  to  the  sickly,  the  puny,  and  the 
weaklings.  Ease,  luxury,  and  good  time  never  develop  strength, 
power,  and  character. 

Seizing  and  Embracing  Opportunities 

There  is  very  little  difference  between  success  and  failure,  the 
only  difference  being  that  one  is  positive  and  aggressive,  the  other 
passive  and  inactive;  the  successful  man  seizes  and  embraces  every 
opportunity  that  comes  his  way,  and  the  unsuccessful  man  fails  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  To  illustrate — Out  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
rural  sections  of  Western  North  Carolina,  where  the  rhododendrum 
blooms  in  summer,  a  young  man  named  John  was  walking  along  the 
shady  mountain  road,  and  overtook  a  beautiful  mountain  girl  named 
Mary.  They  walked  along  together  for  a  short  while.  Finally  they 
came  near  a  beautiful  shady  place  in  the  road  and  Mary  stopped 
and  refused  to  go  further.  John  asked  the  reason,  and  she  said, 
"It  looks  too  shady  and  cozy  down  there.  I  am  afraid  if  I  were  to 
accompany  you  that  you  would  attack  me,  overcome  me  and  naughtily 
kiss  me."  Whereupon,  John  said,  "Why,  Mary,  don't  you  see  I 
have  this  empty  box  on  my  shoulder,  two  chickens  in  my  left  hand, 
and  a  walking  stick  in  my  right  hand,  and  that  I  am  leading  a  goat  ? 
How  on  earth  could  I  attack  you?"  Whereupon,  Mary  replied, 
"You  could  take  the  box  off  your  shoulder,  turn  it  upside  down  and 
put  the  chickens  underneath  it.  You  could  stick  the  walking  stick 
in  the  ground  and  tie  the  goat  to  it,  and  then  what  could  I  do?"  The 
successful  man  sees  and  embraces  the  opportunity,  while  the  un- 
successful man  fails  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
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A  few  years  ago  we,  as  a  nation,  saw  Europe  in  the  midst  of  a 
dreadful  nightmare.  Enmity,  hatred,  and  venom  were  abroad  in 
the  land.  Famine,  pestilence  and  death  were  running  rampant 
over  the  eastern  continent.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  on  fire.  America  embraced  the  opportunity  of  quelling 
the  riot  and  restoring  peace  and  harmony,  and  thereby  showing  the 
world  that  might  does  not  make  right.  We  have  been  so  busy  lately 
in  saving  the  world  for  democracy  that  we  have  almost  overlooked 
the  fundamental  institutions  at  home.  On  account  of  this  oversight, 
home,  church  and  state  are  suffering,  and  we  are  now  standing  on 
the  verge  of  a  political  and  moral  breakdown.  The  opportunity  is 
now  offered  to  you,  young  ladies,  to  take  your  places  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  reform  movement  and  help  blot  out  the  bolshevic  spirit 
which  has  wrecked  Russia  and  is  abroad  in  this  land;  to  help  stop 
the  great  wave  of  crime  that  is  now  sweeping  from  coast  to  coast; 
check  the  spirit  of  unrest  that  seems  to  be  pervading  and  permeating 
every  nook  and  corner  in  America ;  to  help  bridge  the  great  passion 
for  amusement  and  ease  that  have  taken  possession  of  our  people. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  stop  these  unwholesome  influences  our 
social  and  moral  fiber  will  be  weakened.  The  influences  of  the  home 
and  church  will  be  lost  to  the  state.  .  In  the  language  of  the  street, 
it  is  up  to  you  to  assume  your  places  in  playing  a  big  part  in  saving 
us  from  ourselves.  Times  like  these  demand  men  and  women  with 
great  hearts  and  strong  minds,  true  faith  and  willing  hands ;  men 
and  women  whom  the  lust  of  office  cannot  kill ;  men  and  women  whom 
the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy ;  men  and  women  who  possess  a  will ; 
men  and  women  who  will  not  lie. 

In  entering  your  life's  work,  let  me  admonish  you  to  take  your- 
selves and  life  seriously.  I  take  it  that  most  of  you  have  already 
chosen  your  professions,  and  that  it  is  to  be  teaching.  If  so,  you 
have  chosen  wisely,  for  no  set  of  people  in  the  world  today  has  a 
greater  opportunity  or  larger  field  of  usefulness  than  the  teacher 
who  is  teaching  the  children,  and  thereby  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  greater  civilization.  A  factor  in  undertaking  your  work  is,  go  at 
it  with  a  strong  determination  to  ^succeed.  •  Be  sure  you  are  right 
and  then  go  ahead.  Let  nothing  daunt  or  deter  you.  Remember 
that  when  you  have  made  up  your  own  mind  that  you  can  and  will 
succeed  that  the  job  is  more  than  half  done.  Be  steadfast  in  your 
determination.  This  idea  of  steadfastness  was  well  illustrated  a 
few  years  ago  by  an  old  colored  man  in  Texas.  President  Roosevelt 
was  out  hunting  one  day  when  his  guide  informed  him  of  an  old  col- 
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ored  man  who  had  two  of  the  finest  dogs  he  had  ever  seen,  and  if  the 
President  did  not  mind  a  ride  of  fifteen  miles  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  show  him  the  dogs.  President  Roosevelt,  being  fond  of  riding  and 
a  lover  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  accepted  the  invitation  and  went  to 
see  the  dogs.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  he  found  an  old  decrepit 
negro  man ;  his  cabin  was  almost  roofless,  his  children  were  barefoot 
and  in  tatters,  but  when  told  of  the  object  of  the  visit  he  brought  forth 
the  dogs.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  much  pleased  and  greatly  admired 
the  two  dogs,  which  were  the  prettiest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  turned 
to  the  old  man  and  said,  "Uncle  Isaac,  I  want  to  buy  those  dogs. 
What  will  you  take  for  them  ?"  Whereupon  Uncle  Isaac  told  him 
that  they  were  not  for  sale.  The  President  proceeded  and  said, 
"Uncle  Isaac,  your  house  needs  covering;  your  children  need  shoes 
and  clothes.  I  will  give  you  enough  money  for  those  dogs  to  enable 
you  to  cover  your  house  and  shoe  and  clothe  your  children.  Will 
you  sell  me  the  dogs  ?"  Uncle  Isaac's  only  reply  was  that  the  dogs 
were  not  for  sale.  Having  failed  to  make  the  trade  the  President 
said  to  him,  "Uncle  Isaac,  do  you  know  whom  your  are  talking  to  ?" 
"No  sah."  "I  am  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  want  those  dogs.  I  will  pay  you  your  own  price  for 
them.  Will  you  sell  them  to  me  ?  Whereupon  Uncle  Isaac  said, 
"Mr.  Roosevelt,  I  don't  care  who  you  is,  I  has  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  dogs  are  not  for  sale,  and  you  cannot  git  them  dogs,  it  don't 
matter  who  you  is — You  could  not  git  them  dogs  if  you  was 
Booker  T.  Washington." 

]STo  one  has  made  a  great  success  in  life  who  did  not  stick  by  his 
determinations  when  they  were  well  formed.  We  often  make  mis- 
takes, however,  by  arriving  at  conclusions  unwisely.  Before  making 
up  your  mind  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  survey  of  the  surroundings 
and  conditions.  Many  young  men  and  women  with  noble  purposes 
and  high  aspirations  have  utterly  failed  in  their  work  because 
they  had  not  planned  it  intelligently  and  along  systematic  lines. 
Many  lives  have  been  spoiled,  many  noble  undertakings  have  been 
failures  simply  for  the  want  of  taking  an  intelligent  survey  of  sur- 
rounding conditions.  There  is  no  more  pitiful  spectacle  on  earth 
than  a  person  out  of  harmony  with  the  conditions  surrounding  him. 
In  one  of  our  prosperous  small  towns  there  are  three  churches  on 
three  corners  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  streets, — one  Methodist, 
one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Baptist.  They  have  church  practically 
at  the  same  time.  One  Sunday  evening  the  Methodists  started  their 
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services  by  singing  a  very  familiar  song.  "Will  there  be  any  stars  in 
my  crown."  Just  at  this  time  the  Presbyterians  began  their  services 
by  singing,  "No,  not  one;  no,  not  one."  This  harmony  was  broken 
by  the  Baptists  starting  up  "Oh,  won't  that  be  glory  for  me."  These 
three  hymns  are  all  good,  all  full  of  harmony.  The  trouble  was, 
they  were  sung  too  close  together  and  at  the  wrong  time.  The 
moral  of  this  illustration  is,  that  if  your  environment  is  not  con- 
ducive to  clean,  wholesome  living  and  efficient  work,  either  change 
your  environment  or  move  into  other  fields.  It  is  better  to  overcome 
environment,  if  possible,  but  if  not,  move  on. 

The  Future  of  Woman 

There  are  certain  matters  connected  with  the  future  of  women 
that  it  would  be  well  to  consider  carefully.  In  every  department 
of  life's  activities  her  influence  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  in  many 
industrial  pursuits  she  has  come  into  competition  with  men.  The 
difficulty  of  living  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  What 
would  have  supported  an  entire  family  thirty  years  ago  will  now 
afford  a  meager  maintenance  for  only  one  person.  Men  and  women 
cannot  afford  to  live  asi  in  olden  days.  New  tastes,  new  habits,  and 
new  needs  have  sprung  up  among  both  sexes,  and  young  men  cannot 
afford  to  marry  with  the  prevailing  luxurious  ideas  of  living.  Fash- 
ion with  its  constant  demands  and  changes,  the  passion  for  living 
under  the  public  eye,  all  tend  to  make  life  an  expensive  luxury. 
Fathers  maintain  their  daughters  in  affluence  and  idleness,  and  they 
too  often  expect  their  husbands  to  do  the  same.  Disappointment 
often  sours  the  life  of  such  women  and  shortens  their  days.  Fre- 
quently the  fluctuation  of  business  throws  them  out,  poor,  useless 
waifs  upon  the  world;  the  sudden  death  of  their  protectors  leaves 
them  without  resource.  There  is  nothing  so  pitiful  as  a  woman  in 
this  plight.  There  seems  to  be  no  place  for  her,  nor  is  there  any 
valid  excuse  for  such  a  condition.  Married,  such  a  woman  is  but 
a  burden  upon  her  husband's  means.  She  is  a  "help  eat"  and  not 
a  help  meet.  Single,  she  is  but  a  pensioner  on  the  charity  of  her 
relatives  or  a  pauper  on  the  sympathies  of  the  world.  In  the  twen- 
tieth century  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  a  condition.  So  many 
fields  are  open  to  woman,  some  of  which  she  occupies  almost  exclu- 
sively. There  is  plenty  for  her  hands  to  do.  ]STo  woman  should 
grow  up  in  idleness,  lest  she  be  obliged  to  live  in  poverty.  The 
foolish  notion  that  work  is  degrading  will,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate 
end,  lead  to  degradation.     The  idea  of  getting  an  education  to  avoid 
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work  or  enable  one  to  live  easy  is  equally  as  foolish.  The  idle  wom- 
an is  simply  a  cheat  who  defrauds  her  husband  of  the  help  he  has 
a  right  to  expect.  Home  is  a  woman's  Kingdom,  and  she  should 
know  how  to  rule  it,  and,  if  need  be,  know  how  to  servo  it  without 
abdicating  her  place  as  its  queen.  It  will  not  do,  since  the  passage 
of  the  19th  amendment,  to  say  that  a  woman's  field  is  limited.  That 
might  have  been  true  a  few  years  ago,  but  today  her  sphere  is  as 
broad  as  that  of  a  man  and  every  right  is  hers  that  is  not  wrong. 
Some  clever  writer  has  described  the  sphere  of  woman  as  the  Good, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  True.  jSTo  better  definition  could  be  made. 
The  good  implies  all  that  relates  to  home,  to  children,  to  churches, 
to  hospitals,  and  not  even  omitting  the  medical  profession.  The 
beautiful  embraces  the  decorative  arts,  designing,  painting,  music, 
architecture,  and  in  fact  all  art,  in  which  her  field  is  as  broad  as 
that  of  man.  The  true  takes  in  instruction  in  its  various  branches, 
the  sciences,  and  almost  all  the  professions,  including  literature. 
In  all  these  woman  has  a  fair  chance,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  think  idleness  forced  upon  her  on  account  of  her  sex. 
But  she  must  dig  for  foundations,  and  lay  them  well. 

Before  you,  young  ladies,  lies  a  broad  path  of  progress  and 
incalculable  usefulness.  Since  Christ  has  clone  so  much  for  woman, 
should  she  not  do  all  she  can  for  him  ?  There  are  little  children 
that  she  may  lead  to  the  Mercy  Seat  in  prayer  and  teach  them  such 
sweet  songs  of  Heaven  that  all  the  noise  of  earth  cannot  hush  them 
in  their  souls.  There  are  churches  that  she  may  help  with  her  pres- 
ence, her  means,  and  her  labor.  There  are  great  moral  reforms 
that  she  with  her  delicate  genius  may  best  guide.  There  is  a 'world 
to  be  saved,  and  what  better  missionary  to  lead  it  heavenward  than 
woman  ?  When  young  women  profess  in  the  Christian  religion  and 
join  hands  with  God,  the  world  will  be  redeemed,  and  not  until 
then.  She  has  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the  mightiest  preacher 
of  the  truth,  the  fairest  apostle  of  love  on  earth,  the  treasure  of 
virtue,  the  fountain  of  affection,  fitted  to  point  out  and  to  tread 
the  road  to  Heaven. 
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Saturday,  June  3:  Piano  Recital. 
Sunday,  June  4:    Annual  Recital. 

11:00  A.  M.     Commencement    Sermon,    by    Rev.    John    Jeter    Hurt,    D.D., 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
8:30  P.  M.     Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Sermon, 
by  Rev.  R.  Murphy  Williams,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Monday,  June  5: 

10:00  A.  M.     Meeeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
1:00  P.  M.     Alumnae  Luncheon. 
6 :  00  P.  M.     Class  Day  Exercises. 

8:30  P.  M.     Alumnae  Recital,  by  Helen  Yorke,   Coloratura  Soprano, 
New  York  City;    Mary  Bertolet,  Accompanist. 
Tuesday,  June  6: 

10:30  A.  M.     Address,  by  Hon.  R.   S.  McCoin,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
11:30  A.  M.     Graduating  Exercises. 

COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

Order  of  Exercises 

Processional  Hymn  Judge  Eternal  Throned  in  Heaven 

Prayer  Rev.  C.  H.  Bascom 

Chorus — Pilgrims  Chorus Wagner 

Piano  Canzonetta  Schutt 

Lillian  Edwards. 

Dainty  Damozel  Novello 

Virginia  Rhea,  Soprano. 
Chorus — a.     A  Streamlet  Full  of  Flowers 

b.     Nearest  and  Dearest  Caracciolo 

Address*   Hon.   H.   S.   McCoin 

Chorus — Mammy's  Song  Ware 

Senior  Class 
Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Bibles. 
Announcements. 
America. 
Benediction. 
Director  of  Chorus May  R.  B.  Muffly 

*The  address  is  published  in  full  elsewhere  in  the  Quarterly. 

The  address  by  Hon.  R.  S.  McCoin,  of  Henderson,  was  an  earnest 
speech,  ringing  with  sincerity  and  truth.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
the  heart  of  a  man  who  was  himself  the  exemplification  of  the  type 
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of  personality  he  depicted  as  the  successful  man,  one  vigorous  in 
body  and  mind,  and  a  positive  type.  In  introducing  him,  President 
Wright  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  leaders,  in  that 
most  progressive  body  of  men,  the  legislature  of  1921.  He  referred 
to  the  great  work  this  legislature  did  in  getting  North  Carolina  out 
of  the  mud  of  ignorance  by  standing  for  good  roads,  and  thus 
good  schools. 

President  Wright  announced  the  gifts  for  the  year  just  closing: 

The  Wilson  Memorial   Scholarship  in  cash  and  in  Endowment 

policies  to  mature  in  three  years,  is  left  by  the  class  of  1922.     The 

Wilson  Memorial  Maple  was  planted  on  the  campus  by  the  class  of 

'22. 

The  Sidney  Lanier  Literary  Society  presents  a  heavy  velour  cur- 
tain for  the  new  stage,  costing  $510.00.  The  money  is  in  the  bank 
ready  to  meet  the  account  when  the  stage  is  completed  and  ready  for 
the  curtain.  The  Sidney  Lanier  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Societies 
are  raising  a  fund  for  having  the  portrait  of  James  L.  Fleming 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  College.  A  friend  in  the  town  gives  as- 
surance that  the  portrait  will  be  on  the  walls  by  next  commencement. 

A.  B.  Andrews,  of  Raleigh,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
has  presented  $2000  for  the  Andrews  Endowed  Scholarship. 

In  presenting  the  Bibles  and  diplomas  President  Wright  assured 
the  young  women  before  him  that  every  one  of  them  had  the  faith 
and  support  of  the  faculty.  He  told  the  audience  that  the  faculty 
passed  on  more  than  the  scholarship  of  each  graduate.  They  took  into 
consideration  attitude,  spirit,  that  quality  which  they  believe  would 
enable  a  young  woman  to  make  a  successful  teacher.  In  each  diploma 
was  wrapped  a  health  certificate  which  was  testimony  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  physically  qualified  to  teach. 

Graduates 

Crethie  Lee  Allen  Northampton 

Cyrena  Celestia  Allen  Durham 

Lucy  Elizabeth  Andrews  Franklin 

Charlie  Mae  Barker  Granville 

Eva  Mae  Bateman  Tyrrell 

Carrie  Lee  Bell  Montgomery 

Lottie  Lee  Blanchard  Pasquotank 

Elizabeth  Morisey  Boney  Lenoir 

Helen  Marie  Boone Northampton 

Lena  Frances    Bradley   .* Northampton 

Attie  Elizabeth  Bray  Perquimans 

Mary  Alethia  Brock  CurritucK 
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Marjorie  Louise  Buffaloe  Northampton 

Ida  Alethia  Canady  Beaufort 

Mary  Minerva  Condon  Greene 

Eva  Cora  Cooke  Franklin 

Leah   Brvin   Cooke   Franklin 

Lillie  May  Dawson  Lenoir 

Mary  Eleanor  Dunn  Wake 

Nannie  Lorene  Early  Hertford 

Ella  Lillian  Edwards  Anson 

Annie  Howard  Felton  .' Harnett 

Annie  Lucy  Fleming Pitt 

Alice  Monteiro  Fulford  Pitt 

Julia  Kindred  Gatling Hertford 

Bertha  Ming  Godwin  EcgecomDe 

Ella  Blanche  Harris  Beaufort 

Mamie  Victoria  Hayes Franklin 

Charleymae  Scott  Hennessee  Burse 

Malissa  Marion  Hicks   Warren 

Ruby  Marinda  Holland  Onslow 

Myrtle  Celeste  Holt  Onslow 

Maggie  Beatrice  James  Martin 

Trixie  Arlene  Jenkins  ..Onslow 

Fannie  Burney  Johnston  Halifax 

Sallie  Maie  Jones  Chowan 

Annie  Ruth  Joyner  Craven 

Ruby  Frances  Joyner  Bertie 

Annie  Maie  Kittrell  Pitt 

Espie  Harriett  Lee  Pamlico 

Marie  Lowry Norfolk,  Va. 

Maggie  Louise  McCain  Union 

Sarah  Walker  McDuffie   Robeson 

Carrie  Emma  Mercer  Edgecombe 

Cleona   Minshew   Wilson 

Sallie  Minshew Wilson 

Gladys  Adeline  Norris  Camden 

Josephine   Lee   O'Briant  Person 

Oma  Long  O'Briant  Person 

Bettie   Parker —...„--. Hertford 

Irene  Parker Hertfore 

Beverla   Stone  Fearce   Franklin 

Virginia   Thompson   Rhea  Bertie 

Julia  Serena  Rose  Johnston 

Pauline  Sanders  Johnston 

Thelma  Vesta  Shamhart  Pitt 

Annie  Mary  Smith  Gates 

Neola  Thelma  Spivey  Chowan 

Annie  Whitmel  Spruill  Washington 

Janie  Elizabeth  Staton  Pitt 

Eloise  Dennis  Stephenson  Northampton 
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Mamie  Wiggins  Stokes  Bertie 

Katherine  Piver  Tripp  Pitt 

Mary  Elizabeth  Tunstall  Vance 

Vivian  Clare  Vaughan Virgilina,  Va. 

Alma  Louise  Walkup  Union 

Gladys  Mabel  Warren  Person 

Margaret    Opal   Watson    Robeson 

Ruth  Frances  Wetmur  Henderson 

Mary  Louise  Whichard  Pitt 

Daisy  Lee  Williams  Jones 

Elsie  Johnston  Wilson   Franklin 

Penelope    Davis    Wilson    Franklin 

Irene  Johnnie   Woodlief  Franklin 

Alma  Mae  Worthington  Pitt 

Augusta  Ellen  Woodward  Wake 

Katie  Vashtie  Yates  Wake 

To  Receive  Degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  August  5 

Gertrude    Chamberlain Lee 

Virginia  Faison  Pigford Duplm 

To  Receive  Diplomas  August  5 

Virginia  Ann  Arthur   Pitt 

Delia  Amanda  Bryan  Pitt 

Ida  Lorenda   Holland   Onslow 

Elma   Lois  Lewter   Northampton 

Katherine    MacNeille   McDonald    Union 

Mamie  Ruth  Swinney College  Park,  Ga. 

Florence    Lindsay   Woodard    Pamlico 

Addie  Estelle  Tharpe  Cumberland 

CLASS  DAT  EXERCISES 

PROGRAM 
Line  of  March  with  the  Class  Song. 
Senior  Dance. 

Class  History  Leah  Cooke 

Class   Poem    Annie    Felton 

Strut  Miss   Senior   Class 

Class    Prophecy    Mamie    Hayes 

Last  Will  and  Testament Annie  Ruth  Joyner 

Presentation  of  Gifts Xillie  Mae  Dawson 

Drill  by  Sister  Class  B  Class 

Alma   Mater   Class 

Marshals 

Clara  Grissom,  Chief  Marshal 

Poe  Literary  Society 

Lanier  Society  Poe  Society 

Mary   Ballance   Ora   Evans 

Thelma  Jackson  Martha  Harrell 

Ruth  Reed  Lillian  Jordan 

Fat  Walker  Julia  Whitty 
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The  Greenville  Reflector  had  the  following  Report: 

The  Class  Day  exercises  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  were  held  in  the 
auditorium  yesterday  evening  from  six  to  seven  o'clock.  The  77  young  wom- 
en who  receive  their  diplomas  today  and  the  nine  who  expect  to  get  diplomas 
in  August  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  auditorium.  Dressed  in  lovely 
light  organdies  with  hats  to  match  the  class  made  a  rainbow  effect.  They 
made  an  inspiring  picture.  As  they  marched  down  the  aisle  in  single  file 
they  seemed  to  fill  the  hall  with  the  rainbow  colors,  and  they  filled  the  air 
with  the  ringing  strains  of  their  class  song  as  they  marched.  They  presented 
a  charming  program,  and  with  the  advantage  over  the  outdoor  program 
that  every  word  could  be  heard. 

The  presentation  of  the  class  gift  to  the  college  of  "The  Wilson  Endowed 
Scholarship"  of  the  sum  of  $2872.28,  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion. A  check  for  $427.28  was  presented  to  President  Wright  and  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  members  of  the  class  had  taken  out  an 
endowment  insurance  policy,  each  member  pledging  herself  to  pay  ten 
dollars  a  year  for  the  next  three  years.  On  January  1,  1926,  the  full  sum 
will  be  the  amount  first  named.  Miss  Lillie  Mae  Dawson,  class  president, 
in  presenting  the  gift  gave  in  a  sincere  and  most  effective  way  the  simple 
story  of  the  search  the  class  made  to  find  the  most  appropriate  gift.  She 
told  that  early  in  the  year  they  thought  they  wished  to  furnish  the  bare 
parlors  so  that  the  girls  might  have  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  entertain 
their  beaus,  but  that  they  looked  forward  twenty  years  from  now  and  pic- 
tured the  old  worn  out,  discarded  furniture  they  would  see  in  a  corner  and 
knew  they  would  then  realize  that  was  not  the  perfect  gift;  tnen  they 
thought  of  a  fountain  flowing  in  front  of  the  college.  They  were  still  un- 
decided when  Mr.  Wilson  was  taken  away,  and  then  they  knew  that  they 
wished  to  give  something  that  would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  him.  At 
first  they  thought  of  a  bronze  tablet,  but  knew  he  cared  little  ror  sucn. 
They  knew  that  the  one  perfect  gift  in  memory  of  him  would  be  something 
that  would  carry  on  the  work  for  which  he  gave  his  life,  sending  trained 
teachers  out  to  help  the  little  children  of  the  state.  With  one  accord  every 
girl  in  the  class  worked  to  raise  the  most  money  they  could  for  this  purpose. 

President  Wright  was  called  to  the  platform  to  receive  the  gift.  He  had 
known  nothing  of  the  plan  of  the  class  beforehand,  and  was  so  touched 
by  the  gift,  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  and  the  thought  of  the  one 
in  whose  name  it  was  given,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  put  in  words  what 
he  felt,  and  yet  the  few  words  he  uttered  were  far  more  effective  than  any 
eloquent  speeech  could  have  been.  He  told  the  young  women  that  the 
gift  was  the  most  appropriate  thing  they  could  do  in  memory  of  Claude 
Wilson;  "It  is  a  gift  that  will  commemorate  year  after  year  his  name.  He 
gave  his  life  for  others,  but  his  memory  is  ours  and  will  be  with  us  as  long 
as  the  college  stands."  There  was  perhaps  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  audience  as 
he  said,  "May  the  God  that  he  loved  bless  each  of  you." 

On  the  stage  were  seated  the  class  officers  and  those  who  took  part  in 
the  program.  A  beautiful  Senior  Dance  was  the  first  number.  Miss  Leah 
Cooke,    Class   historian,    then    gave   the    chronicles    of   the    class,    reviewing 
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their  deeds,  their  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  four  years.  Miss  Annie 
Pelton,  Class  poet,  gave  in  a  charming  manner  a  dainty  little  poem  "To  the 
Sweet-pea,"  the  class  flower,  and  held  in  her  hand  sweet  peas.  "Strut  Miss 
Senior,"  a  song  full  of  pep,  was  sung  by  the  entire  class. 

Three  young  ladies  were  ushered  out  by  Miss  Carrie  Lee  Bell  and  intro- 
duced. Miss  Mamie  Hayes  held  a  placard  on  which  were  the  words  "Has 
Been,"  Miss  Frances  Bradley  held  one  with  the  word  "Is,"  and  Miss  Myrtle 
Holt  had  one  with  the  words  "Will  Be,"  on  it.  As  Miss  Bell  called  eacn 
name  on  the  class  roll  Miss  Hayes  read  what  the  girl  has  been  in  school, 
Miss  Bradley  what  she  is  now  and  Miss  Holt  what  she  will  be. 

The  little  hits  and  fun  delighted  the  audience,  and  as  the  students  recog- 
nized certain  good  ones,  they  applauded  with  enthusiasm.  Miss  Annie  Ruth 
Joyner  was  very  happy  in  her  "Last  Will  and  Testament."  Both  students 
and  faculty  as  well  as  the  public  enjoyed  her  sly  way  of  getting  off  a  few 
bequests  to  the  faculty.  Miss  Lillie  Mae  Dawson  made  a  very  attractive 
little  speech  when  she  presented  to  the  last  year  academic  class,  "the  little 
sisters"  of  the  Seniors,  the  traditional  lantern  which  is  handed  down  every 
two  years  from  one  sister  to  the  next  class.  Miss  Hortense  Mohorne,  "B" 
class  president,  accepted  very  graciously,  promising  that  the  lantern  should 
lead  them  straight  in  the  footsteps  of  the  "big  sisters." 

Miss  Dawson  presented  the  gift  to  the  college  just  after  this.  A  lantern 
drill  by  the  "little  sisters,"  the  "B's"  or  the  last  year  academic  class,  was 
very  beautiful.  The  closing  number  was  the  singing  by  the  class  of  1922, 
of  "Alma  Mater." 

ALUMNAE  RECITAL 

Helen  Yorke,  Coloratura  Soprano 
Mary  Bertolet,  Accompanist 

PEOGEAM 

I.  Una  Voce  Poco  Fa  "Barber  of  Seville"  Rossini 

II.  a.     Yea  and  Nay  Old  French 

b.  The  Rose  and   the  Nightingale   Rimsky-Korsakoff 

c.  Laughing  Song  "Manon  Lescaut"  Auber 

III.  Caro  Nome  "Rigoletto"  Verdi 

IV.  a.     Butterflies  Seller 

b.  In  the    Silent   Night   Rachmaninoff 

c.  At  the  Well  Hageman 

V.  Ah!   Fors  'e  lui  "La  Traviata"  Verat 

VI.  Songs  in  Neapolitan   Dialect 

a.  Girometta    Sibella 

b.  Rimpianto  Toselli 

c.  Marechiare  Tostt 
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The  Greenville  Reflector  had  the  Report: 

Last  night  was  a  great  night  for  the  Alumnae  Association  of  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College,  for  the  triumph  of  Miss  Helen  Yorke  in  her  recital  last 
night  was  also  their  triumph.  Miss  Yorke,  the  New  York  prima  donna  with 
the  glorious  coloratura  soprano  voice  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  Greenville  audience  as  no  singer  has  ever  made  here  before.  As  she 
stepped  out  on  the  stage  her  magnetic  personality  electrified  the  audience  and 
from  the  first  note  she  held  them  captive  by  the  power1  of  her  music, 

She  is  an  artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and,  every  one  who  heard  her 
last  night  believes  she  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  singers, 
for  she  is  yet  quite  young.  Her  dramatic  ability  is  remarkable.  She  puts 
her  mind,  her  soul  and  every  part  of  her  being  into  her  singing.  One 
comment  made  was  this:  "She  is  one  singer  who  sings  with  her  mind  as 
well  as  with  her  voice."  She  sang  as  if  singing  werei  second'  nature  to  her. 
As  she  held  long,  sustained  notes,  every  one  in  the  audience  seemed  to 
listen  in  breathless  suspense. 

Her  personality  was  such  that  some  one  said,  "Here  is  one  singer  who 
seems  to  be  just  a  charming  human  being  without  any  artificialities."  The 
wonder  was  that  such  a  volume  of  voice  could  come  from  so  small  a  body. 

Her  range  of  voice  was  marvelous;  her  tones  were  clear  and  true,  and  many 
of  her  notes  had  flute-like  qualities.  The  flexibility  of  her  voice  was  strik- 
ingly noticeable,  and  her  scale  was  perfect. 

The  first  number  was  brilliant.  Many  thought  "The  Rose  and  the  Nightin- 
gale" the  most  beautiful,  but  each  one  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  some  one. 
The  variety  of  pieces  on  her  program  showed  her  greatness  as  a  singer.  She 
was  charming  in  the  encores,  playing  some  of  her  own  accompaniments. 

Miss  Bertolet  played  the  accompaniments  with  sympathy  and  added  very 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  RECITAL 

Program 

Part  I 

Gondoliera — Two    Pianos reinecke 

Lillian   Edwards,   Bonnie  Boswell 

Berceuse  Iljinsky 

Mittie  West 
Nightingale's  Song  Nevin 

Fannie  Johnson — Soprano 

Valse  Vivo  Binet 

Nannie  Lindsay  Stokes 

By  the  Brookside  Karganoff 

Lillian  Edwards 

Oh!   Quand  Je  Dors  Liszt 

Marjorie  Markham — Soprano 
Prelude Porter 
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Knight    Rupert    Schumann 

Bonnie  Bos  well 

Le  Matin — Two  Pianos  Cliaminacle 

Mattie  Eeiia  Edwards,  Mittie  West 

Pabt  II 

Waltz  in  G  Flat  Chopin 

Pearl  Wright 

The  Summer  Chaminade 

Virginia  Rhea — Soprano 

Tarantelle   Heller 

Mattie  Erma  Edwards 

Reverie    Strauss 

Vivian  Rice 

Sonata   op.    28 — Allegro Beethoven 

Mabel  Thomas 

Waltz  in  C — Two  Pianos  Arensky 

Mabel  Thomas 

Closing  Sermon  at  the  College 

The  Greenville  Reflector  reports : 

Yesterday  morning  a  large  congregation  assembled  to  hear  one  of  the 
greatest  commencement  sermons  ever  delivered  in  that  auditorium.  As  the 
three  hundred  young  women  filed  down  the  aisle  singing  as  the  proces- 
sional hymn  "In  Loving  Adoration"  a  thrill  passed  over  the  audience.  It 
was  an  hour  of  inspiration  and  the  message  left  by  the  preacher  added 
inspiration. 

"God  and  man  co-operate  to  carve  out  a  life,"  was  the  theme  of  the 
great  message  that  Dr.  John  Jeter  Hurt,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Wilmington  presented,  in  his  sermon  to  the  graduating  class. 

The  sermon  was  peculiarly  approriate  for  a  commencement  occasion,  a 
masterful  and  inspiring  call  to  the  highest  and  best 

In  announcing  his  text,  Dr.  Hurt  said  that  he  had  two  texts:  One  in- 
spired, 'Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  For  it 
is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  this  of  his  good 
pleasure.  (Phil.  2,  12-13.)  The  other  text  was  in  marble;  and  he  told  the 
story  of  a  statue  of  a  man,  the  upper  half  of  which  was  finished  but  the 
lower  half  of  which  was  still  imprisoned  in  the  marble;  in  one  hand  the 
sculptor  held  the  mallet  and  in  the  other  a  chisel;  underneath  was  the 
inscription,  "He  is  carving  out  his  life."  Dr.  Hurt  carefully  explained 
the  text,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  search  out  man 
with  insight  into  the  secret  make-up  and  to  see  the  American  weakness, 
getting  tired  quickly,  and  was  a  command  to  go  clear  on  down  to  completion. 
He  urged  the  young  women  before  him  to  finish  the  task,  not  to  put  dashes 
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and  commas  in  it,  but,  with  indelible  ink  to  register  a  period,  une  that 
would  shout  triumphantly,  "It  is  finished."  He  brought  out  the  word  "will" 
in  the  text,  and  showed  that  it  meant  partnership  with  God,  it  showed  the 
dynamics  of  the  soul.  The  text  implies  a  divine  sort  of  dissatisfaction,  a 
holy  restlessness  of  unfinished  task  to  will  and  to  do. 

He  then  commented  on  the  material  with  which  God  and  man  work;  this 
is  dust,  but  dust  with  all  its  potentialities.  "Man  everywhere  is  the  same, 
no  matter  what  the  color  of  the  skin.  We  have  greatly  different  varieties 
and  have  different  standards  but  they  are  human  standards.  Dust  may  be 
refined,  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  Education.  North  Carolina  has  always 
believed  in  education,  but  we  are  just  beginning  to  believe  in  large  in- 
vestments in  human  education;  we  have  been  making  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  pig.  To  illustrate 
the  refining  process,  he  compared  the  different  values  of  steel  in  various 
forms,  ranging  from  the  rough  iron  to  the  finest  kind  of  hair  springs,  he  then 
compared  this  to  the  highest  type  of  spiritual  refining  of  mankind.  He 
gave  Lorimer,  the  father  of  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  as  a  fine 
example  of  a  man  whose  power  was  increased  by  spiritual  refinement. 

How  to  work  on  this  material,  was  the  next  question.  He  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  teachers,  speaking  of  them  as  noble  men  and  women  wno  are 
losing  themselves  in  others,  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  He  asked  his  lis- 
teners to  note  that  Jesus  was  not  called  a  preacher,  but  a  teacner.  He 
spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  world's  sublimest  optimist.  He  said  he  would  not 
graduate  any  teacher  who  had  the  seeds  of  pessimism  in  her  soul.  Jesus 
had  the  vision  to  see  far  beyond  what  men  saw.  When  he  called  Peter, 
he  saw  the  prophet  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  not  a  mere  fisherman  in 
a  little  boat.  He  seemed  to  say  to  them  "Come,  I'll  make  you  trumpet  calls 
to  call  men  out  of  their  dead  selves  to  divine  life."  Christ  says  to  the 
teacher  "Come,  it  is  your  business  to  call  children  to  the  highest  life." 
"No  little  office  under  the  shining  stars,  not  even  senator,  if  it  meant  tne 
sacrifice  of  making  senators  and  representatives,  from  material  in  tne  rougn, 
could  tempt  me  to  give  up  teaching,  if  I  were  you,"  he  said  to  tbe  young 
women  before  him.  "You  can  be  a  hundred  of  them,  if  you  will,  so  why 
be  satisfied  to  be  only  one?" 

He  spoke  eloquently  of  the  model  by  which  we  make  our  lives.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  care  with  which  the  artist  studies  the  model  he  strives  to 
copy,  studying  it  intently  until  he  finds  the  soul  of  the  artist  in  the  pic- 
ture and  then  copies  it  with  his  soul.  So  men  find  Christ  the  model,  and 
know  him  only  by  careful  study. 

He  spoke  of  the  great  sympathy  and  understanding  of  Christ.  "You  cannot 
live  the  full-orbed  life  without  sympathy."  He  used  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
as  a  supreme  example  of  one  who  had  the  deepest  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. Dr.  Hurt  went  to  Indianapolis  when  he  heard  Riley  was  dead. 
He  pictured  vividly  and  feelingly  the  long  line  of  friends  and  admirers  who 
filed  by  to  look  into  his  face.  He  quoted  one  of  Riley's  poems  showing 
sympathy  with  mankind. 

After  summing  up  the  material  with  which  man  works,  the  master  under 
whom  he  works,  and  the  model  by  whom  he  patterns  his  work,  Dr.  Hurt 
then  spoke   on  the  motive  for  the  work.     He  gave  as  the  highest  motive 
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that  of  trying  to  please  the  Master.  He  told  a  wonderfully  true  story  of 
a  little  scrap  of  a  girl  musician  in  a  contest,  who  under  the  command  of 
her  master,  poured  out  her  soul  in  music  and  won  the  coveted  prize. 

The  three  hundred  students  marched  in  singing  the  processional  hymn 
"In  Loving  Adoration."  After  the  prayer  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Shamhart  the  school 
sang  Mendelsohn's  anthem  "Hymn  of  Praise,"  Miss  Virginia  Rhea  singing 
the  solo  parts.  Miss  Fannie  Johnston  sang  Speaks's  "The  Lord  is  My  Light." 
After  the  sermon  the  school  sang  Maunder's  anthem  "How  Amiable  are  Thy 
Dwellings."    The  music  was  especially  beautiful.    Greenville  Reflector. 


Sermon  Before  Y.  W .  C.  A. 


Rev.  R.  Murphy  Williams  last  night  preached  the  sermon  before  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  He  gave  a  practical  message  that  was)  especially  appropriate  for 
an  organization  doing  Christian  work.  The  two  sermons  were  so  entirely 
different  that  they  seemed  to  supplement  each  other,  but  both  were  calls  to 
higher  service  and  finer  living. 

Mr.  Williams  spoke  on  the  "Son  of  Consolation"  as  illustrated  in  the 
life  of  Barnabas.  He  declared  that  strong  personality  is  the  answer  to  every 
problem  and  unless  our  religion  is  producing  personalities  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  failure.  The  highest  service  we  can  ren'der  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  to  produce  a  strong  character  equal  to  any  task.  As  the  mission  of 
Barnabas  to  the  church  in  Jerusalem  was  to  reconcile  the  differences  that 
had  arisen  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  Luke  is  very  careful 
to  tell  us  the  kind  of  man  hel  was,  "A  good  man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ana 
of  faith  and  many  people  were  added  unto  the  Lord."  There  are  times 
when  character  means  more  than  talent  and  talent  wins  its  noblest  triumphs 
when  it  is  united  with  and  sanctified  by  godly  character."  Barnabas  had 
both  talent  and  character. 

Mr.  Williams  reviewed  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Barnabas,  bringing 
out  the  evidence  of  his  goodness.  He  is  the  model  hero  of  the  early  churcn. 
In  the  most  crucial  hour  in  Paul's  life  it  was  Barnabas  who  stood  sponsor 
for  him.  It  was  he  who  saw  good  in  John  Mark,  and  nursed  this  good  into 
Christian  manhood  after  he  had  been  rejected  by  Paul.  "It  is  only  the 
Barnabas  spirit  that  will  live  in  this  destiny-laden  day.  Goodness  is  not 
negative  but  alive,  dynamic."  The  world  despises  the  man  who  professes 
to  be  one  thing  and  practices  another."  Learning  is  desirable  and  eloquence 
is  needful,  but  goodness  is  essential." 

He  closed  by  calling  on  the  young  women  before  him  to  be  "daughters 
of  consolation,"  as  the  hero  he  gave  as  the  example  was  a  "son  of  con- 
solation." "The  heaviest  blow  we  can  strike  the  kingdom  of  evil  and  the 
greatest  gift  we  can  give  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  live  a  life  like  Him 
who  not  only  did  no  evil  but  went  about  doing  good." 

The  students  marched  in  singing  as  the  processional  hymn  "He  Leadeth 
Me."  Miss  Mabel  Thomas  played  Gotschalk's  Cradle  Song.  Miss  Martha 
Beacham  Madry  sang  Marzo's  "Sun  of  My  Soul"  and  Miss  Virginia  Rhea 
sang  Scott's  "He  Shall  Give  His  Angels  Charge  Over  Thee."  After  the 
sermon  Miss  Marjorie  Markham  sang  Spicker's  "Evening  and  Morning." 
Rev.  S.  K.  Phillips  led  in  prayer. 
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EDITORIALS 

Report  from  the  Committee  on  Teachers  Colleges 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  investigate  Teachers  Colleges  is 
given  a  prominent  place  in  this  issue  of  THE  QUARTERLY  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  the  institutions  that  has  gone  through  the  change 
from  a  normal  school  only,  to  a  teachers'  college.  The  report  an- 
swers many  of  the  questions  that  are  constantly  asked  about  this 
school  and  its  policies.  President  Wright  is  one  of  the  committee  and 
knows  the  situation  thoroughly.  The  people  who  are  fearful  of  the 
teachers  college,  who  think  that  it  has  given  up  its  purpose  of 
training  teachers  and  will  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  conventional 
college,  can  see  that  their  fears  are  unfounded. 

Many  colleges,  among  them  this  one,  will  continue  to  give  the 
two-year  normal  school  course,  and  the  majority  of  the  students  for 
years  to  come  will  continue  to  take  that  course. 
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The  Summer  School  Student  Then  and  Now 

Walter  Page,  in  an  address  before  the  Social  Service  Conference 
meeting  once,  speaking  on  the  progress  in  North  Carolina,  told  the 
story  of  a  road  in  the  sand  hills  which  began  just  anywhere,  and  went 
nowhere.  He  then  unfolded  the  story  of  Moore  County,  and  that 
picturesque  little  road  which  is  now  a  great  highway.  A  man  with  a 
vision  came  along,  took  the  little  road  in  hand,  started  it  from  some- 
where and  now  it  goes  everywhere.  That  road  is  the  road  between 
Pinehurst  and  Southern  Pines.  The  story  applies  to  the  teaching 
profession  in  the  past  and  now.  Earnest  teachers,  plodding  along, 
not  knowing  where  they  were  going,  having  little  idea  of  where  they 
came  from,  and  having  no  vision  of  the  world  beyond,  filled  the 
institutes  and  the  so-called  summer  schools,  which  were  merely  length- 
ened institutes.  There  was  a  great  ado  made  about  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements, but  they  were  meager,  little  was  expected  and  little 
gained,  but  the  poor  teacher's  hard  earned  cash  was  gone.  She 
tried  to  put  into  practice  what  she  had,  but  it  was  little  better  than 
a  jumble  of  things  she  could  not  do.  She  had  no  power  to  sift, 
judge,  discard,  supplement,  and  adapt  ideas ;  she  took  everything 
literally  and  worked  hard.  There  was  a  vague,  dazed  expression 
in  the  eye,  frequently,  a  passive,  meek  look,  as  if  saying  "Take  me 
and  do  what  you  will  with  me." 

Now  there  is  a  purposeful  air,  an  intelligent  gleam  in  the  eye,  a 
definiteness  of  ideas,  and  a  willingness  to  do  things,  but  an  active 
eagerness,  a  desire  to  work  it  out  for  self,  with  the  advice  of  the 
teacher  when  needed. 

Evidences  of  New  Spirit  in  Classrooms 

Manifestations  of  the  new  spirit  are  to  be  found  on  every  hand. 
In  the  class-room  work,  the  teachers  who  have  worked  in  summer 
schools  from  year  to  year  feel  it,  know  it,  and  rejoice  over  it.  Sug- 
gestions and  ideas  flow  in  over  the  desk  whereas  there  was  once 
pulling  and  tugging  to  get  ideas  across.  Suggestions  from  teachers 
are  accepted  or  rejected  after  discussions  that  are  intelligent  discus- 
sions. These  student  teachers  look  for  principles  and  applications 
of  principles.  They  report  projects  they  have  tried  out  in  their 
schools,  they  talk  about  the  methods  they  use,  they  ask  why  certain 
attempts  failed  and  why  others  succeeded ;  they  know  what  a  device 
is  and  what  it  is  worth;  but  they  are  not  looking  for  devices. 
When  called  on  they  tell  some  of  the  big  things  they  did  last  year; 
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they  do  not  tell  about  a  box  party  or  a  pie  party,  all  of  which  are 
as  alike  as  two  black-eyed  peas,  but  they  tell  what  they  were  working 
for;  if  they  have  the  old  conventional  entertainment,  they  explain 
that  the  people  wished  that  kind  and  they  could  get  more  money,  but 
they  introduced  new  features  and  they  let  the  people  know  what 
it  was  for.  They  tell  of  the  dreams  they  have  of  teaching,  what 
they  want  to  do  and  why,  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  schools. 

Working  for  Credit 

Let  him  who  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  present  system  that 
demands  high  school  credits  and  additional  work  for  credits,  with 
a  well-balaniced  course  of  study,  containing  some  solid  content 
matter  requiring  heavy  preparation,  some  professional  work,  with 
observation  and  perhaps  practice,  all  leading  to  credits,  come  and 
spend  a  few  days  among  the  students,  and  then  follow  them  into 
their  schools  next  winter.  There  will  no  longer  be  any  doubt  left 
in  his  mind. 

Campus  Courses 

Campus  courses  have  always  been  popular  in  summer  schools, 
and  still  are.  The  name  may  be  the  same,  but  the  thing  has  changed. 
Whereas  the  scene  of  the  old  campus  courses  was  on  benches  amidst 
the  shrubbery,  in  the  wayside  places  on  the  campus,  and  the  actors 
were  in  couples,  now  the  scene  is  on  the  stretch  of  green  lawn,  the 
most  open  spot  on  the  campus,  and  the  actors  are  in  groups.  The 
old  play  was  silent  drama,  with  little  action.  Now  there  is  singing, 
laughter,  games,  skipping,  much  fluttering  of  skirts  and  frolic,  re- 
sulting in  clear  brains  and  a  tingling  feeling  that  makes  the  study 
following  the  play  a  joy  and  delight.  Directed  games,  community 
singing,  folk  dancing,  story-telling,  and  the  many  campus  group  ac- 
tivities make  the  campus  course  one  of  the  most  delightful  features 
of  the  summer  school.  The  children  of  the  State  receive  the  benefit 
the  next  winter. 

The  First  Candidates  for  Degrees 

Two  young  women  will  complete  their  work  for  the  A.  B.  degree, 
the  first  to  complete  the  four  years'  course  in  this  school.  They  are 
making  history  as  they  are  the  first  to  receive  degrees  from  any  teach- 
ers' college  in  North  Carolina.     Both  of  these  young  women  were 
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in  the  class  of  1920,  but  both  had  received  credits  beyond  the  high 
school  in  other  institutions  before  entering  the  normal  school  course  in 
this  school.  By  coming  constantly,  summer  and  winter,  one  of  them, 
three  summer  terms  and  a  year  and  the  other  two  summer  terms  and 
a  year,  they  have  completed  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  credits. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  these  first  candidates  for  degrees  complete 
their  work  in  August  and  not  at  the  so-called  commencement  time. 

The  Dream  for  the  College 

The  vision  that  President  "Wright,  and  others  who  have  helped 
to  make  dreams  come  true  in  the  past,  have  of  the  college  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  campus  extended  blocks  beyond  the  present  boundaries,  the 
groups  of  building  so  arranged  that  they  will  take  care  of  a  thousand 
students,  and  that  can  be  added  to  as  the  numbers  increase  beyond 
that,  the  influence  of  the  college  broadening  and  deepening  until 
it  is  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  State,  and  until  every  child  in  the 
State  is  in  a  schoolroom  which  has  in  it  a  trained  teacher  is  a  vision 
that  should  be  realized  in  very  few  years. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Teaching  Character  in  Literature 

"Little  Daffydowndilly"  was  taught  to  the  Fifth  Grade  at  the 
Model  School  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  children  character  study. 
The  aim  in  presenting  the  story  through  character  study  was  to 
make  the  children  understand,  enjoy,  and  know  the  characters  that 
make  the  story.  The  kind  of  characters  make  the  kind  of  story 
just  as  the  kind  of  citizens  make  the  kind  of  country.  Character 
is  the  bedrock  of  all  stories. 

In  presenting  the  story  this  question  was  asked,  "Who  was  Daffy- 
downdilly, and  what  kind  of  a  fellow  was  he?"  Let  me  say  here 
that  the  method  of  teaching  this  story  was  an  aim,  not  less  impor- 
tant than  the  one  first  stated,  to  make  independent  readers  out  of 
the  children.  I  mean  by  making  independent  readers,  to  have  them 
to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed  page  by  asking  them  short, 
interesting  questions  and  have  them  find  answers,  reading  silently 
until  the  answer  is  found. 

The  next  character,  Mr.  Toil,  was  taken  up  and  discussed.  The 
ideas  of  what  the  world  thought  of  Mr.  Toil  and  what  Daffydown- 
dilly thought  of  Mr.  Toil  were  brought  out. 

Around  these  two  characters  the  incidents  of  the  whole  story 
centered.  Therefore,  these  two  characters  were  held  up  for  study 
throughout  the  story. 

This  thought  question  was  then  put  to  the  children :  "What  proof 
have  we  that  Daffydowndilly  did  not  like  work?"  There  were 
several  incidents  on  his  journey  which  proved  that  he  did  not  like 
work.  His  character  was  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  happiness. 
"Was  Daffydowndilly  happy  in  trying  to  escape  work?"  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Toil  was  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  being  a 
source  of  happiness  and  contentedness.  Everywhere  people  were 
found  working  they  were  found  to  be  happy. 

The  teacher  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  oral  reading. 
The  conversational  parts  of  the  story  were  read  and  enjoyed  by  the 
class.  They  took  delight  in  imitating  the  characters  in  the  story, 
and  reading  the  conversation  of  the  characters  in  such  ways  as  to 
express  best  the  characters. 
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There  was  a  spontaneous  response  from  the  class,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  interested  in  the  characters  and  therefore  interested 
in  the  happenings  of  the  story.  These  characters  were  made  to  feel 
real  by  applying  these  types  of  characters  to  the  child's  every-day- 
life.  For  instance,  this  question  was  asked,  "Suppose  you  were 
running  away  from  school  and  met  a  stranger  who  asked  you  where 
you  were  going,  how  would  you  feel  ?" 

At  the  end  of  Daffy  do  wndilly's  journey,  the  children  were  made 
to  see  the  lesson  taught  in  the  story  by  being  made  to  see  the  change 
in  Daffydowndilly.  Questions  of  this  nature  were  asked,  "Of  all 
Daffydowndilly's  experiences,  which  surprised  him  most  ?"  "How 
did  Daffydowndilly  feel  about  work  now  V 

Appreciation  of  the  authorship  of  such  a  story  with  such  a  beau- 
tiful lesson  given  in  such  an  interesting  way  was  not  left  unnoticed. 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  brought  out  his  genius,  "Were 
Daffydowndilly  and  Mr.  Toil  real  characters  ?"  Why  did  Haw- 
thorne use  such  types  of  characters  V 

This  story  was  taught  in  three  lessons.  It  was  not  all  done  in 
class ;  assignments  were  given  with  one  big  aim,  which  was  to  teach 
the  lesson  the  reader  interprets  as  being  the  one  the  author  wished 
taught.  These  assignments  were  short  and  to  the  point.  The  ques- 
tions were  of  this  nature,  "Find  out  if  Daffydowndilly  ever  found 
a  place  in  the  world  where  there  was  no  work;  if  so,  was  he  happy  ?" 

To  my  mind  reading  is  the  most  important  underlying  principle 

in  education.     Let's  wake  up  and  make  the  best  possible  thinkers  of 

our  boys  and  girls  and  therefore  make  the  best  possible  educators 

and  through  the  educators  make  the  best  possible  leaders  and  out  of 

the   leaders   make  the  best   possible   government   and   through   the 

government  make  the  best  possible  country  to  live  in  and  serve  God 

in.      Studying   and    appreciating  characters   in  literature   helps   to 

build  character  in  boys  and  girls. 

Daisy  Modlin 

Working  a  History-Geography  Problem 

Finding  a  new  route  to  India  was  the  problem  before  the  Fifth 
Grade  history  in  the  Model  School  during  the  summer  of  1922,  just 
as  it  was  the  problem  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

From  a  study  of  the  map  the  children  first  learned  why  the  people 
of  Europe  were  anxious  for  a  new  route  to  India.  They  found 
that  the  old  route  was  unsatisfactory  because  the  goods  had  to  be 
carried  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water.     After  they  studied  the 
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location  of  Constantinople  they  readily  understood  why  the  Turks 
captured  Constantinople.  They  learned  Constantinople  was  the 
entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  and  that  it  was  the  gateway  to  the  "Far 
East."  They  knew  that  this  matter  concerned  all  of  Europe,  for 
the  Italian  merchants  had  been  for  many  years  dealers  in  goods 
from  India  and  China. 

The  perplexing  question  some  one  had  to  answer  was :  Who  would 
be  the  one  to  attempt  to  find  a  direct  route  to  the  Far  East  ?  The 
children  seemed  as  perplexed  as  did  the  people  of  Europe  at  that 
time,  and  they  went  to  work  to  solve  it. 

From  their  text  they  learned  that  Columbus  attempted  a  solution. 
The  children  knew  enough  about  Columbus  to  feel  that  he  was  an 
old  friend.  So  they  eagerly  pursued  their  study  of  his  boyhood. 
They  reviewed  the  facts  of  his  life  to  see  how  his  boyhood  helped 
him  to  solve  the  problem.  When  he  was  a  small  boy  he  had  studied 
Latin,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  he  had  gained  a  little  knowledge 
of  geography.  He  worked  on  a  merchant  ship  and  became  a  sailor 
when  he  was  fourteen.  During  his  stay  in  Portugal  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  navigator.  Through  his  marriage  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  a  store  of  maps.  These  maps  helped  considerably  in 
convincing  Columbus  that  the  world  was  round.  This  was  some- 
time before  1486.  At  this  time  he  resolved  to  test  his  theory.  The 
children  were  urged  to  find  out  the  problem  that  confronted  Colum- 
bus before  he  could  make  a  voyage. 

They  learned  that  he  was  poor  and  had  to  get  aid  from  some  one. 
The  question  arose :  To  whom  did  he  go  for  aid  ?  jSTaturally  as  he 
was  living  in  Portugal  he  went  to  the  king  of  Portugal  first.  Portu- 
gal refused  to  give  him  aid,  so  he  went  to  Spain.  The  children 
located  the  countries  on  the  map  and  gave  reasons  for  going  to  these 
countries.  Spain  refused  him  so  he  started  out  to  France.  On  his 
way  he  met  a  monk,  who  was  a  good  friend  of  Queen  Isabella's. 
For  months  the  people  in  and  around  Palos  were  busy  getting 
ready  for  the  first  voyage.  The  children  traced  with  keen  interest 
his  search  for  aid. 

The  ships  for  the  strangest  voyage  in  all  history  were  being  fitted 
out.  Sailors  were  hard  to  get.  They  were  frightened  at  the  thought 
of  sailing  on  an  unknown  ocean.  The  children  followed  his  first 
voyage  on  the  map.  All  were  eager  to  know  the  result  of  his  voyage. 
When  he  sailed  into  the  harbor  at  Palos  the  town  and  country  were 
soon  astir  with  excitement.  Columbus  was  received  with  great  honor. 
He  assured  them  that  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  age.  An- 
other voyage,  they  thought,  would  unlock  the  treasure  house. 
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There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  men  for  the  second  voyage. 
This  route  was  traced  on  the  map.  Columbus  was  again  disap- 
pointed, but  the  king  and  queen  gave  him  money  for  a  third  voyage. 
He  was  sent  back  in  chains  from  his  third  voyage.  The  king  and 
queen  were  very  much  discouraged  and  disappointed  at  the  result 
of  this  voyage.  He  still  had  not  found  the  direct  route  to  the  East. 
The  Fifth  Grade  suffered  disappointment  also. 

On  his  fourth  voyage  he  hoped  to  reach  the  coast  of  China  and 
turn  southward  to  the  Indies.  He  was  again  disappointed.  In 
1504  he  went  back  to  Spain,  a  broken-hearted  man.  Queen  Isabella 
died  soon  after  his  return,  so  he  knew  it  was  useless  to  seek  aid 
from  anybody  else. 

When  the  children  learned  that  Columbus  had  opened  the  way 
to  the  East  they  were  very  anxious  to  find  out  who  would  be  the 
next  one  to  make  an  attempt.  The  questions  introducing  this  prob- 
lem were :  What  countries  were  interested  in  reaching  Asia  by  the 
way  of  the  new  lands  ?    Whom  did  they  send  ? 

First  John  Cabot  from  England  was  sent  out.  The  children 
traced  his  voyage  on  the  map,  and  were  made  to  see  why  his  explora- 
tions were  important  for  England. 

Magellan  was  the  next  one  to  help  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  One  of  the  class  was  called  upon  to  trace  his  route  and 
tell  some  of  the  things  that  happened  on  the  voyage.  They  learned 
that  he  proved  that  the  world  was  round  and  that  a  great  ocean 
lay  between  the  lands  Columbus  had  discovered  and  Asia. 

The  class  wondered  if  Spain  and  Portugal  would  be  the  only 
countries  interested  in  this  problem.  From  their  text  they  learned 
that  the  French  king  was  very  angry  with  Spain  and  Portugal.  A 
Frenchman,  Verrazano,  seized  a  Spanish  ship  on  its  way  home  from 
America.  This  bold  deed  pleased!  the  French  because  the  ship 
carried  a  rich  cargo.  Verrazano  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  reached 
the  coast  somewhere  near  the  Carolinas.  From  there  he  went  as  far 
north  as  Cape  Cod.  There  was  in  France  another  boy  who  was 
interested  in  the  route.  Cartier  explored  the  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  hunting  for  a  water  route  to  China.  He 
tried  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  but  failed. 
Though  his  colony  failed,  Cartier  had  revealed  to  the  French  a 
fertile  land  and  had  given  to  the  king  a  sure  claim  to  a  wonderful 
valley.  The  next  problem  before  the  class  was  the  trouble  the 
countries  had  in  holding  their  colonies  in  the  New  World. 

Annie  Pitt  Feltoi* 
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A  Project  in  County  History  and  Geography 

There  is  no  better  way  to  interest  a  child  in  geography  than  to 
have  him  study  the  geography  of  his  own  county.  There  is  no 
textbook  to  which  one  may  go  directly  for  county  geography  because 
it  varies  with  every  county  and  the  facts  must  be  collected  for 
each  one. 

This  year  I  attempted  to  help  the  children  work  out  the  geography 
of  McDowell  County.  As  I  am  from  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  I  told  the  children  I  was  going  to  depend  on  them  to 
gather  the  facts,  and  they  gladly  agreed  to  do  so.  Children  are 
always  glad  to  tell  the  teacher  something  she  doesn't  know.  The 
history  was  unfamiliar  and  the  novelty  of  the  country  appealed  to 
me.  Nothing  escaped  my  eye.  In  a  short  time  I  had  gathered 
quite  a  bit  of  information  from  my  own  observation  and  by  talking 
with  people.  Several  of  the  prominent  citizens  became  interested 
and  gave  valuable  facts,  such  as,  the  names  of  rivers,  mountains, 
coves,  etc.  I  worked  out  the  outline  given  below,  which  we  followed 
in  our  work. 


1. 

Situation 

2. 

Boundaries 

3. 

Size 

4. 

Surface 

5. 

Mountains 

6. 

Drainage 

7. 

Water  power 

8. 

Soil 

9. 

Climate 

10. 

Forest  growths 

11. 

Wild  flowers 

12. 

Minerals  and  rocks 

13. 

Birds 

14. 

Fish 

Every  day  two  or  three  topics  were  assigned,  depending,  of  course, 
on  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  Each  child  was  asked  to  list  all 
the  facts  he  could  gather  on  the  topic  and  be  ready  to  report  on 
class.  At  the  recitation  period,  a  number  of  the  children  were  called 
on  to  submit  their  facts  to  the  class.  After  the  discussion,  all 
facts  were  listed  on  the  board  by  one  of  the  pupils,  and  each  child 
took  the  facts  and  made  the  best  paragraph   possible.      This  was 
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copied  in  composition  books  which  each  child  kept  for  his  own 
use.  On  the  first  page  was  a  map  of  McDowell  County,  and  then 
came  the  topics  in  the  order  given  in  the  outline. 

We  also  spent  several  days  on  the  county  history,  which  we  worked 
out  in  the  same  manner.  We  found  the  historical  facts  more  diffi- 
cult to  collect.  However,  we  found  some  interesting  things.  The 
county  was  named  for  Colonel  Joseph  McDowell,  who  led  the  North 
Carolina  forces  at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  and,  although  not 
given  as  a  historical  fact,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  forces  under 
him  were  in  the  lead  at  this  battle,  since  they  were  more  familiar 
with  the  country  than  the  forces  from  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Mc- 
Dowell's grave  is  on  a  little  hill  near  Marion  and  is  unmarked.  This 
received  quite  a  bit  of  comment  from  the  children.  Marion,  the 
county  seat,  was  named  for  Francis  Marion,  better  known  as  the 
"Swamp  Fox,"  also  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

The  only  man  living  who  belonged  to  General  Custer's  army  has 
his  home  in  Marion.  He  was  detailed  to  carry  a  message  the  day 
before  the  battle  was  fought,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  killed.  Many  of  the  children  visited  him  and  he  told 
them  many  interesting  stories. 

The  best  note  book,  neatness,  subject-matter  and  composition  work 
considered,  was  chosen  and  is  to  be  published  in  the  county  news- 
paper. 

Valuable  work  in  composition  came  incidentally  in  putting  the 
facts  into  paragraphs.  Good  form  and  neatness  were  emphasized. 
Poems  were  written  on  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  county, 
such  as,  Francis  Marion,  Joseph  McDowell,  the  mountains  and  sum- 
mer time  in  McDowell.  One  of  the  poems  was  published  in  the 
county  paper  and  in  the  Asheville  Citizen. 

Thelma  Eixiott,  '20 

A  Second  Grade  Spelling  Lesson 

The  Spelling  Lessons  I  taught  in  the  Second  Grade  were  divided 
in  four  parts :  a  supervised  study  lesson  at  the  beginning ;  next, 
several  games ;  then  the  written  work ;  and  last,  the  correcting  of  the 
spelling  booklets. 

In  one  lesson  the  list  of  words  was  sun,  wash,  window,  bright, 
mother,  very.  I  wrote  sun  on  the  board  and  called  on  several  of 
the  children  to  spell  it.  Then  I  had  all  the  Grade  to  spell  the  word 
in  concert.     Next,  the  children  and  I  wrote  the  word  in  the  air 
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together ;  after  this  I  had  them  write  sun  on  their  papers  three  times. 
I  repeated  this  process,  using  all  the  words. 

Next,  I  let  two  or  three  children  come  to  the  front  and  tell  stories 
using  all  the  words.  Then  I  appointed  a  judge  and  a  score-keeper 
for  both  the  boys  and  girls.  First,  I  let  them  spell  the  words  with 
their  backs  to  the  board.  Then  I  called  on  a  girl  and  boy  alternately 
to  come  to  the  front  and  spell.  The  score-keepers  and  judges  kept 
the  score.  Every  child  who  spelled  all  the  words  correctly  was  given 
10,  and  2  was  taken  off  the  score  if  the  child  missed  a  word.  After 
five  girls  and  five  boys  had  spelled  I  let  the  score-keepers  add  the 
score. 

Then  I  passed  out  the  spelling  booklets.  I  called  the  words  out, 
first  making  a  sentence  containing  each  word  before  giving  it  out. 
I  called  the  words  only  once. 

After  this  I  corrected  the  booklets  and  put  the  names  of  all  the 
children  who  missed  words  on  the  board. 

Virginia  Arthur,  '22 

Observation  of  a  Reading  Lesson  for  Organization 

As  the  class  entered  Fourth  Grade,  the  teacher  had  the  pupils  inter- 
ested in  playing  a  game  which  was  carried  on  with  speed  and  quiet- 
ness. The  game  was  given  to  the  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  working 
off  the  surplus  energy  and  to  keep  the  pupils  from  noticing  those 
who  were  entering,  as  they  might  be  more  interested  in  the  game 
than  in  the  observers. 

The  lesson  was  the  last  lesson  on  "Sindbad  the  Sailor."'  Before 
the  class  was  begun  two  outlines  by  members  of  the  class  were  put 
on  the  blackboard.  Getting  their  outlines  out  quickly  they  compared, 
discussed  and  revised  their  outlines  using  as  a  guide  those  on  the 
board.  A  brief  discussion  by  individuals  as  to  the  main  headings 
and  subheads  was  given  and  they,  readily  seeing  their  mistakes, 
were  willing  to  agree  on  the  best  one  given. 

The  teacher  read  the  introductory  paragraphs  orally,  and  then 
asked  a  question  for  them  to  answer  after  silent  reading;  this  plan 
was  constantly  carried  out  throughout  the  lesson.  No  answers  were 
given  until  the  teacher  saw  that  each  pupil  had  found  his  answer. 
If  while  reading  they  came  across  unfamiliar  words  she  pronounced 
and  explained  them,  afterwards  writing  the  words  in  syllables  on 
the  board. 
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During  the  lesson  period  the  children  were  perfectly  at  ease  and 
stood  naturally,  facing  the  class  when  giving  their  answers.  The 
teacher  wore  a  kind,  pleasant  and  smiling  expression  the  entire 
time.  The  pupils  were  very  attentive  and  ready  to  answer  promptly, 
yet  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  way. 

Bad  English  was  corrected  by  the  teacher  incidentally  and  it 
was  taken  up  immediately  and  the  good  form  used  naturally  by 
the  pupils  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  line  of  thought.  One 
little  boy  was  timid  and  the  teacher  did  not  correct  him  then  but 
gave  him  individual  attention.  The  map  was  used  to  locate  the 
position  of  places  new  to  them. 

When  a  dispute  came  up  as  to  the  answer  the  teacher  read  that 
paragraph  from  the  book  in  order  for  them  to  see  the  correct  answer. 
Oral  reading  was  used  only  when  the  children  disagreed  on  their 
teacher,  realizing  the  time  was  short,  told  them  clearly  and  simply 
the  story  of  two  or  three  paragraphs.  Then  she  asked  a  question 
which  included  the  last  paragraph  for  them  to  find  the  answer 
quickly  by  silent  reading.  In  a  brief  way  the  story  was  summarized, 
completing  their  outlines,  step  by  step,  until  the  best  possible  one 
was  made. 

The  teacher  by  this  means  brought  out  every  big  thought  in  the 
lesson,  saw  that  it  was  well  organized,  and  had  each  child  do  his  part. 

The  comment  by  the  teacher  who  took  the  class  for  observation 
was  that  the  two  groups  observed  in  an  unusual,  intelligent  manner 
and  followed  the  teacher,  seeing  practically  every  big  thing  the  teacher 
was  working  for.  Hence  the  next  day  in  class  they  held  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  discussion. 

Group  from  C3A  Class 

My  Budget  System 

All  teachers  have  heard  the  expression  "I  haven't  a  pencil"  or 
"I  haven't  any  paper"  from  their  pupils  just  before  time  to  use 
them.  By  the  time  we  can  get  them  supplied  we  have  lost  several 
minutes  from  the  period.  To  eliminate  this  waste  of  time  I  have 
worked  out  a  plan  I  call  my  budget  system.  I  have  found  it  a 
money  saver  as  well  as  a  time  saver. 

First,  I  secured  prices  of  materials  from  different  places,  and 
after  having  compared  them,  I  found  Milton-Bradley  in  Atlanta 
and  the  printer's  shop  to  be  my  best  purchasing  places. 
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As  the  school  furnished  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  materials 
I  had  to  include  in  my  budget  everything  from  writing  paper  to 
a  work  table.    I  had  to  take  care  of  everything  except  the  textbooks. 

As  my  enrollment  was  thirty-five  I  found  out  that  I  could  supply 
all  the  things  they  needed  if  each  pupil  could  bring  fifty  cents. 

Some  of  the  parents  objected  to  this  plan  just  as  I  expected.  But 
after  an  explanation  that  the  child  would  spend  that  much  alone 
for  pencils  and  scratch  pads,  to  say  nothing  of  the  drawing  material, 
they  agreed  to  it. 

First,  for  one  dollar  I  purchased  enough  paper  from  the  printer's 
shop  for  the  year.  I  bought  the  same  paper  that  is  used  for  news- 
paper. They  cut  this  in  three  sizes  for  me,  6  x  9"  and  6  x  3".  The 
smaller  size  we  used  for  making  spelling  pads  and  Palmer  writing 
lessons.  Most  of  the  paper  was  ruled  by  my  A  class.  At  the  print- 
er's shop  I  was  able  to  get  also  all  of  my  cutting  paper  and  cardboard 
for  two  dollars.  I  purchased  for  each  pupil  a  box  of  Crayola  at 
a  total  cost  of  $1.75. 

From  Milton-Bradley  I  ordered  for  five  dollars,  twelve  dozen  lead 
pencils  with  soft  lead  and  without  erasers.  I  ordered  a  pencil 
sharpener  for  $2.00.  I  also  ordered  a  set  of  Mother  Goose  pictures 
in  full  color  for  two  dollars  and  a  set  of  study  pictures  for  fifty 
cents.  We  bought  enough  green  burlap  to  go  at  the  top  of  the  black- 
board for  one  dollar. 

We  did  not  have  to  buy  our  scissors  because  each  child  brought  an 
old  pair  from  home.     Our  rulers  were  a  penny  each. 

We  purchased  enough  lumber  to  go  with  some  we  had  for  two 
dollars  and  made  a  large  work  table.  The  Seventh  Grade  boys  were 
our  carpenters. 

Our  library  contained  two  shelves,  both  within  the  reach  of  the 
children.  One  shelf  contained  books  that  the  children  could  read 
and  enjoy,  such  as:  old  primers,  (publishing  houses  will  send  these 
upon  request  for  samples)  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  story 
and  play  books.  Then  holiday  and  A-B-C  books  that  the  children 
brought  from  home  were  placed  upon  the  shelf  also.  In  using  these 
books  every  day  the  pupils  soon  learned  how  to  place  them  upon 
the  shelf.  The  other  shelf  contained  monthly  magazines  and  picture 
pages  from  newspapers.  The  magazines  were,  such  as :  Pictorial 
Eeview,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  etc. 
Even  though  these  magazines  contain  material  for  older  people  the 
children  enjoy  the  pictures  and  advertising  pages.     They  pick  out 
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the  homes  they  want  for  theirs  and  the  flowers  they  are  going  to 
have  around  their  homes  from  the  House  Beautiful  and  Garden 
magazines,  thus  coining  in  touch  with  and  appreciating  artistic 
arrangements  of  homes  and  flowers. 

This  plan  has  proved  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  several  ways. 
First,  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  teacher — as  all  the  materials 
are  exactly  the  same  in  the  room ;  all  can  use  the  same  instruction 
and  exhibits  show  up  better  on  materials  that  are  the  same  size. 

It  takes  care  of  the  pupils  who  can  not  afford  as  much  material 
as  the  others.     In  this  case  all  the  pupils  have  the  same  amount. 

Splendid  habits  of  citizenship  can  be  taught  in  distributing  mate- 
rial and  using  it  without  wasting  it.     Each  pupil  can  be  taught 
that  taking  care  of  his  part  is  taking  care  of  the  group. 
My  budget  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 

Writing   paper $1.00 

Cutting  paper  and  cardboard    2.00 

Crayola  for  each  pupil 1.65 

Pencils    5.00 

Pictures    2.50 

Rulers 1 35 

Work   table    2.00 

Burlap    2.00 

Pencil  sharpener   2.00 

Total    $17.50 

Mary  Daiiero^t 

Collecting  Material 

The  parents  of  the  school  in  which  I  taught  thought  that  if  they 
sent  their  children  to  school  the  teacher  had  all  the  material  she 
needed  to  work  with.  She  had  desks,  a  blackboard  and  chalk,  and 
only  three  grades  to  teach !  What  else  could  she  need  ?  So,  of 
course,  they  thought  there  was  no  use  getting  pencils  and  paper,  ink 
and  pen,  nor  even  spelling  books.  Crayons  were  quite  an  extrav- 
agance, so  the  people  thought,  and  the  committeemen  never  found 
time  to  build  a  sand-table. 

I  was  desperate.  I  had  to  get  this  material  somehow.  I  told 
the  children  to  bring  wrapping  paper  from  their  homes,  and  they  did. 
I  took  this,  calendar  leaves  and  old  envelopes  and  cut  them  in  pieces 
of  uniform  size  and  distributed  among  the  children  for  our  writing 
lessons.  For  our  first  lessons  in  free  hand  cutting,  we  used  news- 
papers, in  which  our  lunches  had  been  wrapped. 
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Our  cut  work  was  not  a  great  success,  however,  as  only  two  or 
three  of" the  children  brought  scissors  to  school  and  I  had  only  two 
pairs  for  use  in  the  school  room.  We  couldn't  afford  to  buy  moulding 
material,  but  we  had  no  idea  of  doing  without  just  because  we 
couldn't  buy  it.  Fortunately,  a  nearby  ditch  furnished  white  clay 
which  proved  to  be  a  good  substitute. 

We  gave  a  party,  and  I  bought  drawing  paper  with  some  of  the 
money  raised.  I  bought  crayons  myself  for  the  children  to  use  and 
we  then  began  our  drawing  lessons.  After  they  saw  what  they  could 
do,  some  of  the  children  bought  crayons  from  me. 

I  collected  the  backs  of  the  big  tablets  used  by  the  higher  grades 
and  these  we  used  for  cardboard  for  our  posters.  I  received  two 
dozen  pencils  for  a  present  from  one  of  the  parents  at  Christmas. 
The  next  Monday  was  a  happy  one  when  every  child  found  him- 
self the  owner  of  a  new  pencil,  hanging  on  a  cord  around  his  neck. 
We  used  broom-straws  to  work  arithmetic  problems.  We  used  flour 
paste,  made  of  flour  which  we  took  from  our  homes,  for  all  our 
pasting. 

I  ordered  song  books  and  sold  to  the  children.  One  of  the  boys 
brought  some  cowpeas  to  school.  I  soaked  them  in  water  and  with 
the  use  of  toothpicks  we  made  furniture  for  our  play  rooms. 

I  noticed  that  the  children  did  not  use  private  drinking  cups, 
and  although  this  is  mentioned  last,  one  of  my  first  lessons  was  to 
teach  the  pupils  to  make  out  of  paper,  drinking  cups  for  their  pri- 
vate use. 

The  boys  brought  corn  to  school  which' we  used  to  build  pictures, 
to  illustrate  stories  and  make  letters  and  numbers  on  the  desks.  We 
also  used  toothpicks  to  make  Christmas  trees,  etc.  This  proved  to  be 
very  worth-while  seat  work. 

What's  the  use  of  doing  without  things  because  you  can't  buy  them  ? 

Essie  Lewis 

Driving  Out  Incorrect  Words 

One  of  the  greatest  things  I  accomplished  in  my  work  last  year 
was  the  elimination  of  incorrect  words  and  getting  the  children 
to  know  and  use  the  correct  ones. 

The  idea  came  to  me  like  a  flash  at  a  teachers'  meeting  in  Windsor, 
after  hearing  excellent  addresses  on  community  service  and  kindred 
subjects  by  Dr.  Chase  and  Dr.  Knight  of  the  State  University.  It 
was  also  a  response  to  an  appeal  made  by  Miss  Minor,  our  Rural 
Supervisor,  that  we  each  do  the  one  thing  most  helpful  to  our  school 
and  community  that  we  could  do  best. 
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I  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  my  community,  knew  its  needs 
and  short-comings  as  well  as  its  good  points.  Before  starting  school 
I  made  definite  plans  for  doing  my  special  work  that  year,  speech 
improvement,  and  on  the  first  day  of  school  I  started  my  undertaking. 
I  told  the  children  that  there  were  several  enemies  in  the  school  and 
community  that  we  must  drive  out.  I  talked  to  them  on  the  im- 
portance of  good  English. 

Then  I  told  each  one  to  appoint  himself  to  help  me  out.  Every 
one  was  interested.  I  put  these  words  on  the  board:  Aint,  taint, 
haint,  and  nary.  I  asked  how  many  had  heard  these :  most  of  them 
had.  I  asked  them  to  put  friends  in  the  place  of  the  enemies.  They 
began,  "Isn't  is  the  friend  for  Ain't,"  "tisn't  for  tain't,"  "hasn't  for 
hain't,"  and  "not  any  for  nary." 

The  children  caught  the  vision  of  good  English  and  went  to 
work  helping  me.  We  would  often  spend  a  short  period  at  the 
end  of  a  lesson  finding  out  new  enemies  that  had  crept  in.  Language 
lessons  were  frequently  made  from  the  words  presented  in  these 
discussions.  The  children  would  frequently  say  they  liked  the  way 
the  stories  were  written  because  all  enemies  were  friends. 

Before  the  session  was  over  we  had  a  long  list  of  good  new  words 
instead  of  bad  old  ones.     Here  are  some  of  these: — 

isn't  for  ain't 

hasn't  for  hain't 

tisn't  for  taint 

not  one  for  nary 

get  for  git 

rose  for  riz 

heated  for  het 

give  me  for  gim  me 

let  me  for  Jem  me 

house  for  house n 

sit  or  sat  for  sot 

helped  for  holp 

point  blank  for  pine  blank 

I  (as  a  pronoun)  for  me 

have  for  have  got 

saiv  for  seen 

took  for  tokened 

going  for  givine 

dubious  for  jubious 

always  for  oilers 
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Several  of  ray  pupils  had  the  habit  of  cutting  off  words,  saying 
si?igiri  for  singing,  laughin  for  laughing  and  many  others.  They 
made  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  calling  the  endings  of  words. 

As  a  whole,  the  year's  work  proved  very  successful  and,  best  of 

all,  we  hope  we  have  laid  a  foundation  for  better  speech  both  in 

school  and  in  the  community. 

Mittie  H.  Phelps 

Introducing  Writing 

Since  writing  is  one  of  the  fundamental  tools  of  all  school  work, 
I  always  try  to  have  each  day  a  special  period  of  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  to  give  directly  to  this  subject. 

In  the  very  beginning  I  try  to  encourage  in  the  children  a  desire 
to  want  to  write  well.  I  show  them  that  their  language  and 
spelling  depend  a  great  deal  upon  their  ability  to  write  a  good 
legible  hand. 

With  a  class  of  beginners  I  spend  one  entire  week  talking  of 
position ;  the  correct  way  to  sit,  position  of  feet,  the  position  of  the 
arms  on  the  desk  without  the  use  of  a  pencil. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  week  I  give  them  paper  and  un- 
sharpened  pencils  without  erasers.  I  show  them  the  correct  way 
of  holding  the  pencil  and  the  position  of  the  paper.  For  that  en- 
tire week,  I  work  on  movement,  drilling  them  on  push-pulls  and 
oval  movement. 

I  teach  them  to  divide  their  lines  into  halves  or  fourths  and  call 
each  half  or  fourth  a  "house."  I  then  give  them  sharpened  pencils 
and  direct  them  as  follows : 

(1).  Meaning  hands  on  desk  folded,  feet  flat,  back  and  front  not 
touching. 

(2).     Hands  down  by  sides. 

(3).     Hands  outstretched  on  level  with  shoulders. 

(4).     Hands  over  desk. 

(5).     Drop  hands  on  desk  with  elbow  on  the  corner  of  the  desk. 

I  insist  upon  their  picking  the  pencil  up  with  their  left  hand  then 
placing  it  in  the  right. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  class  to  do  everything  together, 
by  counting  and  following  directions  closely.  To  be  sure  they 
are  keeping  together,  I  let  them  raise  their  right  hands  after  finish- 
ing a  "house." 

I  let  the  class  work  on  nothing  but  two  space  push-pulls  and  ovals 
for  at  least  three  weeks  before  they  begin  to  form  letters. 
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I  correlate  numbers  by  allowing  the  children  to  count  the  number 
of  houses  in  a  line  or  the  number  of  spaces. 

I  then  put  a  copy  of  the  lesson  on  the  board  and  discuss  it  fully 
before  letting  them  attempt  it.  In  this  discussion  I  include  height 
of  letters,  number  in  each  house  and  the  number  of  letters  on  the  line. 

Before  I  let  them  write  the  first  word,  I  insist  upon  their  telling 
me  what  word  is  written  on  the  board,  naming  letters  making  up 
the  word,  giving  the  size  of  each  letter  and  the  number  of  words  to 
a  line. 

When  teaching  the  second  grade,  I  let  them  spell  the  word  several 
times,  thereby  correlating  spelling  with  their  writing.  The  next 
day  I  use  for  spelling  the  word  taught,  writing.  This  work  pre- 
cedes the  use  of  a  text  book  in  spelling. 

I  insist  on  every  letter  being  formed  correctly  and  take  off  from 
the  grade  for  any  badly  formed  letters.  This  causes  the  class  to 
see  that  the  writing  period  means  not  only  good  formation  of 
letters  and  good  positon,  but  that  every  period  means  the  same. 

ALLENE    BREN'KLET 

Library  Week 

Early  in  the  term  last  year  the  teachers  realized  that  in  order 
to  make  our  school  a  standard  school,  we  must  improve  our  library. 
We  determined  to  make  this  one  of  the  features  of  the  year's  work. 
After  much  discussion,  we  decided  to  observe  Library  Week. 

We  knew,  however,  we  must  work  the  entire  year  for  the  raising 
of  money  to  buy  books.  The  question  naturally  arose  as  to  how 
these  funds  were  to  be  raised.  The  Women's  Club  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  teachers  decided  to  run  a  lunch  room.  Although  the 
village  is  small,  by  its  position  on  the  main  highway  from  Richmond 
and  Virginia  to  Florida  and  Georgia  we  were  often  visited  by  groups 
of  tourists  passing  through.  These  tourists  seemed  delighted  to 
find  a  good  hot  lunch  at  a  wayside  station  and  we  were  delighted 
to  serve  them.  Two  women  of  the  village  served  each  day,  thus 
making  every  woman  do  her  part  in  the  work.  We  had  many 
customers,  and  they  were  pleased  with  the  good  things  to  eat.  Sev- 
eral in  the  community,  among  them  our  physician,  were  glad  of 
the  privilege  to  visit  our  appetizing  lunch  room.  This  was  for  the 
school,  as  well  as  for  the  public. 

We  had  sent  from  the  State  Department  a  lot  of  books  for  display. 
These  books  were  placed  attractively  in  the  front  window  of  a  store 
there.     Among  other  things  to  add  interest  were  the  posters,  bring- 
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ing  out  clearly  the  reading  of  good  books  which  were  placed  on  the 
window  case.  We  also  had  a  victrola  playing  good  records  to  draw 
attention  and  interest. 

Our  next  step  was  to  get  the  people  interested  in  books,  letting 
them  see,  handle  and  love  books  of  the  right  kind.  Up  until  this 
time  the  patrons  had  been  enjoying  as  a  rule  only  the  romantic 
western  stories  in  cheap  magazines.  The  children  were  forming 
a  careless  habit  of  reading  trash,  as  the  school  library  was  old  to 
them.  Patrons,  children,  friends,  and  visitors  came  to  see  and 
examine  the  books.  They  paid  for  the  books,  their  names  and  the 
dates  were  written  in  the  books  they  gave,  and  they  were  pleased 
to  place  them  in  our  school  library.  During  this  week  four  hundred 
new  books  were  given  to  the  school. 

A  great  desire  was  developed  in  every  pupil  to  read  these  books. 
By  getting  the  best  books  written  by  the  best  authors  and  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  old  and  young,  a  new  spirit  for  reading  was  created. 
Each  pupil  could  hardly  read  fast  enough,  being  afraid  the  next  book 
he  requested  would  be  given  to  some  other  person.  In  the  school 
there  were  as  high  as  one  hundred  sixty  books  read  during  a  week. 
These  things  proved  the  success  of  our  attempt  for  the  up-building 
and  enlarging  of  the  school  library  and  for  creating  a  love  for  read- 
ing among  the  people. 

When  the  High  School  inspector  visited  us  he  commended  us 
for  having  the  best  equipped  standard  library  in  the  county  for 
either  elementary  or  high  school  reading. 

Gladys  Sledge 

A  Club  Flower  Garden 

One  day  some  children  brought  in  some  flowers  for  the  teacher 
and  while  she  had  them  to  arrange  them  with  regard  to  the  different 
colors  and  put  them  in  water,  the  discussion  arose  about  how  to 
beautify  the  school  room  with  flowers  and  how  they  should  be  ar- 
ranged, what  were  the  children's  favorite  flowers,  and  which  colors 
they  thought  prettiest.  After  they  had  this  free  discussion  among 
themselves,  I  asked  how  many  would  like  to  have  a  little  garden  at 
school  and  raise  our  own  flowers  for  our  room  and  have  some  to  send 
to  the  little  playmates  when  they  were  sick.  Of  course  most  of 
the  little  hands  went  up.  Then  questions  began  to  pop  up  from 
all  directions,  all  wanting  to  know  how  we  were  going  to  begin 
and  how  we  were  going  to  work  without  a  horse  in  such  a  small  place. 

The  children's  questions  came  from  all  directions  asking  how  we 
could  betjin.     Each  one  wanted  to  have  a  share  in  the  little  garden. 
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All  went  out  to  see  bow  we  were  going  to  mark  off  the  place.  Then 
the  children  decided  it  would  be  nice  to  divide  up  into  groups  and 
give  each  group  a  certain  portion  of  work  to  do.  In  this  way 
every  child  even  to  the  little  girls  could  take  a  part. 

After  we  were  ready  for  work,  the  first  group  did  the  hoeing  up 
of  the  ground,  as  they  were  older.  The  second  group  brought  their 
little  wagons  and  wheel-barrows  full  of  fertilizer.  The  third  group 
mixed  the  soil  and  made  rows.  Others  planted  the  seed  and  put  out 
bulbs,  whichever  we  decided  would  be  better. 

They  were  so  interested  in  this  work  that  nearly  every  little  boy 
had  his  father  to  buy  him  a  little  garden  rake,  plow  and  hoe. 

The  children  with  these  three  tools  did  all  the  work.  They  put 
out  violets  and  bulbs  in  the  fall,  and  kept  them  covered  up  until 
spring.  Then  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  was  warm  enough,  they 
uncovered  the  little  plants  and  early  in  the  spring  they  could  gather 
enough  flowers  for  their  rooms  and  then  could  give  the  other  teachers 
some.  They  would  delight  in  taking  the  flowers  to  the  different 
rooms  with  a  little  card  with  the  words  "3rd  and  4th  Grade  Club 
Flower  Garden"  written. on  it.  They  would  always  make  a  new 
card  to  take  with  fresh  flowers.     This  they  did  as  Language  work. 

Their  appreciation  and  love  of  flowers  increased  because  of  the 
love  for  their  little  garden. 

They  also  planted  lettuce  seed  earlier  for  their  mothers. 

This  proves  that  such  a  project  can  be  successfully  carried  out  with 

3rd  and  4th  grade  children. 

Ruth  Lame 

A  Trip  Around  the  World 

"A  Trip  Around  the  World"  given  by  our  "Woman's  Betterment 
Association,  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  entertainments  in 
our  school  last  winter.  The  old-fashioned  box  party,  cake  selling, 
and  pie  party  had  grown  to  be  tiresome,  so  we  set  about  to  plan 
something  new. 

On  our  trip,  we  visited  Iceland,  England,  Africa,  Japan,  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  Brazil.  In  the  Auditorium  we  folded  back  some 
of  the  chairs,  and  took  sheets  and  curtained  off  rooms  for  the  differ- 
ent countries  we  were  to  visit.  Each  room  held  twelve  ot  fifteen 
people  at  one  time.  On  the  outside  of  each  room  we  had  the  name 
of  the  country  represented.  The  inside  of  the  room  was  fixed  up 
to  represent  a  home  in  that  country.  Women  dressed  in  the  cos- 
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tume  peculiar  to  the  country  met  each  visitor  and  served  him  with 
refreshments.  In  some  cases  we  served  the  food  used  in  that  coun- 
try. For  example,  the  Japanese  ladies  dressed  in  kimonos,  sat  on 
mats,  and  served  tea  and  rice  to  be  eaten  with  chop-sticks.  In  Brazil 
they  wore  light  colored  clothes,  and  served  coffee  with  cake  and 
whipped  cream.  In  some  cases  we  simply  used  the  refreshments 
that  people  like. 

Just  before  the  people  started  on  their  "Trip  Around  the  World," 
a  short  interesting  program  was  rendered  in  the  Auditorium,  while 
different  nations  of  people  inarched  out  in  front  of  their  countries 
and  acted  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  people  from  these  countries. 
This  caused  so  much  excitement  that  when  the  time  came  to  start 
we  had  more  than  we  could  manage. 

Although  we  charged  only  fifty  cents  for  "A  Trip  Around  the 
World,"  we  realized  more  than  enough  money  to  paint  our  new 
building  which  we  have  just  erected,  for  Seasonal  Laboratory,  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Music  rooms.  We  also  won  the  reputation  for 
giving  the  best  entertainment  we  have  ever  had  in  our  community. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Paul  Tyndall 
Arapahoe   Graded   Scnoots 

Blocks  and  Borders 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  could  have  an  excellent  review 
and  get  in  various  kinds  of  work  by  having  the  children  make  a 
counterpane  ?  My  Second  and  Third  gr^de  pupils  had  had  a  very 
pleasant  year  and  had  made  such  progress  that  during  the  last  three 
weeks  of  school  we  spent  the  time  reviewing.  In  drawing  we  had 
made  appropriate  borders  for  each  season  and  holiday  of  the  year 
and  the  children  wished  in  some  way  to  keep  the  designs.  They 
were  used  to  seeing  home-made  bedquilts  and  counterpanes,  so  I 
thought  we  could  use  this  idea  for  preserving  the  designs  and,  at 
the  same  time,  get  some  other  valuable  work  done.  I  saw  a  chance 
to  get  in  some  sewing  lessons  also. 

The  children  discussed  what  would  be  required.  We  purchased 
seven  yards  of  yellow  homespun  and  eight  spools  of  Turkey  red 
cotton.  The  price  was  $1.45  for  both.  The  children  had  brought 
scissors,  needles,  thimbles  and  rules.  I  had  kept  the  patterns  of 
the  designs  used  during  the  year. 

An  arithn  etic  lesson  was  necessary  first  to  get  our  blocks  all  the 
same  size,  12"  x  14".     A  sewing  lesson  on  the  stitch  came  next,  and 
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9t[X  '9Sn  °^  P91!8^  9TIS  J0  91T  niajred  9tf^  no  poppap  p{it[0  tpe9  ugirj 
placing  of  the  design  was  studied  individually  and  each  did  his 
own  tracing. 

Their  interest  was  keen  from  the  first  and  I  had  no  trouble  about 
discipline  as  they  understood  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  sew  until 
they  had  their  lessons  well  learned.  It  did  not  interfere  with  their 
other  work. 

When  the  blocks  were  finished  I  sewed  them  together  myself  on 
a  machine  and  used  a  plain  border  bound  with  red. 

In  order  to  let  others  know  what  can  be  done  in  these  grades  we 
will  send  it  to  our  County  and  State  fairs. 

I  got  the  idea  first  from  the  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary 
Plans,  but  I  could  not  follow  the  plan  in  the  article,  therefore  the 
children  and  I  worked  out  our  own  plan  in  our  own  way.  It  appealed 
to  me  because  I  knew  the  home  people  would  see  the  practical  value 
of  it. 

The  value  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  lay  in  that  it  afforded 
the  children  much  pleasure,  and  furnished  an  interesting  device  for 
the  following  subjects:  number  work,  language,  designing,  and  sew- 
ing.    We  found  it  was  good  seat  work  also. 

Ella  Hooker 

Bits  from  Experience 

The  "Pig  Roiv"  ivas  my  last  resort  but  it  worked. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  school  I  was  distressed  to  find  that 
the  majority  of  my  pupils  came  to  school  with  dirty  faces  and  hands, 
long,  dirty  finger  nails,  and  wearing  soiled  clothes.  We  had  lessons 
on  "Citizenship"1  and  "How  I  Keep  Well,"  and  both  these  charts 
were  kept  on  the  wall  where  all  coidd  see  them.  But  these  did  not 
produce  any  immediate  results.  By  talking  to  them  I  seemed 
unable  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  clean.  The 
children  seemed  little  concerned  about  their  personal  appearance 
and  they  received  little  encouragement  at  home.  It  seemed  that  I 
was  to  continue  teaching  dirty  children.  They  didn't  understand 
rewards  for  well-doing  so  much  as  punishment  for  wrong-doing; 
therefore  I  worked  out  a  plan  of  mild  punishment.  One  day  we 
talked  about  pigs  and  their  unclean  habits.  The  pupils  discovered 
that  when  they  were  dirty  they  were  like  pigs.  I  then  suggested 
that  we  have  a  "Pig  Row"  and  each  morning  those  who  came  to 
school  dirty  would  be  on  the  "Pig  Row."     Every  morning  I  passed 
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down  the  aisle,  noticing  each  child.  If  any  one  was  wearing  soiled 
clothes,  or  had  a  dirty  face,  hands,  or  nails,  I  called  his  name  in 
the  "Pig  Row."  Sometimes  I  varied  this  by  writing  the  "Pig  Row" 
on  the  board.  The  children  were  very  enthusiastic  over  this  and  if 
I  happened  to  forget,  they  eagerly  reminded  me  of  it.  The  time 
soon  came  when  we  did  not  need  to  have  the  "Pig  Row." 

Lillian  Aldredge 

Getting  Children  to  Help  Each  Other  was  the  way  I  helped  myself. 

In  teaching  Geography  I  found  it  hard  for  the  children  to  get 
the  thought,  therefore  I  used  the  text  for  a  silent  reading  lesson. 
Questions  were  given  to  keep  the  children  thinking  while  reading. 
After  the  children  had  finished  reading,  I  would  call  on  some  child 
to  tell  what  he  had  gotten  out  of  a  certain  paragraph.  If  that 
child  failed  to  tell  the  main  things  in  the  paragraph  another  child 
was  called  on  to  help  out,  and  so  on  until  the  lesson  was  finished. 

I  found  this  led  to  better  preparation.  The  children  would  study 
and  discuss  the  lesson  together.  If  one  child  saw  that  another  had 
gotten  more  out  of  the  lesson'  than  he  had  he  would  go  back  and 
find  these  things  for  himself. 

Another  way  in  which  the  children  helped   each   other  was   in 

language  work.     They  would  listen  for  mistakes  in  English  such  as, 

I  taken,  I  seen,  I  written,  ain't,  etc.,  and  report  on  class.     These 

would  be  corrected  and  drilled  on  from  day  to  day.     This  taught  the 

children  to  criticize  their  own  English  as  well  as  that  of  others. 

Mrs.  Etta  Rives  Barnes 

Bringing  School  and  People  together  is  not  always  an  easy  task. 

The  teacher  wished  to  carry  out  some  scheme  to  connect  the 
school  life  of  his  pupils  with  their  home  life.  He  wished  them  to 
feel  that  their  school  could  boast  of  boys  and  girls  who  could  excel 
not  only  in  Latin  and  Geography,  but  in  sewing  and  cooking  and 
making  useful  things  for  the  home. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  have  an  exhibit  of  articles  made  by 
the  pupils.  There  was  to  be  a  prize  given  for  the  best  butter,  pre- 
serves and  bread ;  for  the  neatest  patch  and  darn ;  the  most  skillfully 
made  shirtwaist  and  for  other  articles.  For  the  boys  the  prize  was 
to  be  given  for  making  some  useful  article  for  the  home. 

Of  course  the  school  was  not  able  to  give  the  prizes,  but  the 
merchants  and  the  public  spirited  men  of  the  community  and  some 
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of  the  women's  clubs  contributed  enough  to  provide  the  funds  for 

rewarding  the  best  work. 

We  found  that  we  had  a  miniature  school  fair  and  the.  result  was 

the  fostering  of  a  fine  school  spirit  and  an  increased  interest  in 

the  school  on  the  part  of  the  patrons. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Bailey 

Organizing  a  Sunday  School  may  be  the  best  community  work. 

Last  year  a  friend  and  I  taught  in  a  two-teacher  rural  school. 
Soon  after  arriving  we  found  that  they  did  not  have  a  Sunday 
School  in  the  neighborhood.  Although  they  were  for  the  most  part 
of  one  denomination  and  had  regular  preaching  services,  the  people 
seemed  to  take  absolutely  no  interest  in  Sunday  School  work, 

My  friend  and  I  decided  that  one  thing  we  would  do  would  be  to 
organize  a  Sunday  School.  With  the  aid  of  the  lady  with  whom  we 
boarded,  we  succeeded  in  starting  the  Sunday  School. 

This  lady  served  as  superintendent,  the  other  teacher  and  I  each 
taught  a  class,  and  I  was  organist.  Our  pupils  had  had  very  few 
advantages.  My  friend  and  I  gave  to  our  Sunday  School  classes 
parties  and  tried  to  gain  their  cooperation  by  being  as  nice  to  them 
as  possible. 

In  order  to  make  our  programs  more  interesting  and  attractive 
we  taught  our  pupils  sacred  songs  so  that  we  could  have  them  sung 
at  Sunday  Shcool.  We  would  have  perhaps  a  quartet  and  solo  one 
Sunday  and  probably  a  duet  and  trio  the  next.  The  parents,  near 
relatives,  and  friends  naturally  came  out  to  hear  them  sing. 

We  had  Sunday  School  every  Sunday  and  when  at  last  the  parting 
of  our  ways  came,  although  we  did  not  feel  fully  satisfied  with  the 
work  that  we  had  done,  we  nevertheless  felt  that  we  had  accomplished 
some  good  in  the  community,  by  having  organized  a  Sunday  School. 

Our  stay  in  the  community  was  rendered  more  pleasant  than  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  had  we  taken  no  part  in  the  work  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  people  while  mostly  illiterate  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate our  effort  for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 

Charlotte  Whits 

Encouraging  a  Timid  Boy  is  often  a  problem. 

I  had  often  heard  that  a  little  encouragement  is  far  better  than 
fault-finding.  I  had  a  very  timid  little  boy.  He  would  refuse  with 
main  strength  to  tell  a  little  language  story  or  take  part  in  any  way. 
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One  clay  I  told  the  children  to  read  a  very  short  story  carefully  for 
the  next  day's  language  lesson.  The  next  day  I  said  to  all  the 
children,  "I  know  by  looking  into  all  of  your  faces  that  each  one 
has  a  real  good  story  to  tell."  I  didn't  make  a  single  suggestion 
or  correction  throughout  the  period  that  day.  I  paid  no  attention 
to  the  timid  boy  until  at  the  last.  I  called  on  this  little  boy  to  tell 
his  story  by  saying,  "Sidney,  I  saved  your  story  for  the  last  one 
for  I  felt  you  were  going  to  tell  the  best  one." 

To  my  surprise,  he  walked  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  did  tell 
the  best  one  of  all.     I  praised  him  more  than  the  rest  that  day. 

'Upon  sitting  down  he  told  me,  "I'll  tell  one  every  day  if  you  won't 
let  the  others  laugh  at  me  and  find  so  much,  fault." 

This  one  lesson  helped  him  and  me  both  very  much  for  I  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  his  making  his  grade  in  language. 

Minnie  Esther  Thokne 

"How  I  made  a  Wig"  may  help  others  who  are  interested  in  school 
dramatics. 

The  Wig  is  often  the  troublesome  part  of  the  costume  when  one 
is  planning  to  present  a  play. 

In  dramatizing  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  grades, 
last  spring,  we  used  the  play  as  it  is  given  in  Freeland's  Book.  We 
managed  to  get  effective  costumes  without  much  cost. 

Rip's  beard  seemed  to  be  our  greatest  problem.  For  this,  I  cut 
a  piece  of  cardboard  to  fit  each  cheek,  and  fastened  them  together 
with  a  chin  piece  of  cambric.  Through  a  hole  punched  in  the  top 
of  each  cheek  piece,  I  put  a  fine  elastic  which  went  around  the  head, 
holding  the  beard  in  place. 

Then  I  took  some  hemp  rope,  untwisted  it,  combed  and  dyed  it. 
I  sewed  this  on  the  foundation  and  found  that  it  resembled  hair 
very  closely. 

Later,  I  used  this  idea  in  a  play,  where  one  of  the  characters  was 
supposed  to  be  bald  headed,  wearing  a  red  wig.  I  made  a  close 
fitting  cap  of  flesh  material  to  get  the  bald  effect  in  the  scene  when 
the  wig  was  snatched  off. 

Around  an  old  close-fitting  hat  crown,  as  a  foundation,  I  sewed 
a  thick  roll  of  rope  "hair"  on  the  inside  of  the  crown,  then  brought 
it  over  the  edge,  and  arranged  it  in  a  psyche  knot  on  top.  After 
stretching  a  hair  net  over  this,  it  was  very  substantial. 

This  served  in  the  place  of  an  expensive  wig.  The  cost  was  prac- 
tically nothing  and  the  effect  good. 

Nora  Blackmore 
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How  I  paid  for  a  piano  is  the  story  of  my  community  work  for 
one  term. 

My  first  morning  as  a  teacher  found  me  in  a  two-teacher  school 
and  badly  handicapped  by  the  disadvantages  of  poor  school  equip- 
ment. I  could  look  around  and  see  the  need  of  so  many  things  which 
seemed  utterly  impossible  to  obtain.  As  there  was  absolutely  no 
musical  instrument  in  the  building  I  realized  that  a  piano  would 
be  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  piece  of  furniture.  For  I  was 
at  a  loss  without  music.  The  other  teacher  said  she  would  not  at- 
tempt to  raise  a  tune  without  the  aid  of  a  piano.  Therefore  I 
felt  deep  sympathy  for  those  children  who  had  to  stay  with  us  for 
six  months.  To  me  a  school  without  any  kind  of  music,  community 
singing,  musical  programs,  or  entertainments  is  as  bare  as  a  tree 
without  leaves,  and  as  incomplete  as  a  home  without  music. 

After  setting  my  mind  upon  getting  a  piano  my  next  thought  was, 
"How  shall  I  pay  for  it  in  this,  rural  district,  with  only  a  small 
school,  and  a  short  term?"  I  didn't  want  to  ask  the  committee  to 
become  responsible,  and  I  didn't  want  to  leave  the  account  over  for 
another  year  as  I  felt  that  my  successors  might  feel  it  a  rather  diffi- 
cult task  I  had  bestowed  upon  them.  After  close  consideration  I 
ventured  to  consult  the  members  of  the  committee.  It  met  their 
approval  unanimously.  They  told  me  to  go  ahead  if  I  didn't  feel 
it  too  great  an  undertaking. 

I  went  to  see  a  piano  dealer  in  a  nearby  town  and  with  his  help 
selected  a  $460.00  piano,  a  cheap  one  of  course,  but  I  felt  it  the  best 
we  could  do  at  the  present  time.  And  within  two  weeks  from  the 
time  school  opened  the  piano  was  in  the  building  for  use  during  the 
year. 

Upon  seeing  my  great  anxiety  to  purchase  and  pay  for  the  piano 
the  dealer  took  off  $50.00  in  the  beginning. 

I  went  to  work  in  every  way  possible  to  pay  for  it.  I  used  an 
automobile  to  canvass  the  entire  rural  district  and  three  near-by 
towns,  asking  for  free  donations.  Much  to  my  happiness  every  per- 
son called  upon  responded,  seemingly  very  gladly,  some  with  even 
more  than  I  expected,  and  always  they  shook  my  hand  heartily  and 
gave  me  a  word  of  encouragement  which  made  my  task  a  real  pleasure. 

Then  with  the  other  teacher  and  splendid  co-operation  of  the  com- 
munity I  planned  three  parties  during  the  year.  A  box  party,  a 
pie  r>arty,  and  an  apron  party,  which  worked  out  very  gratifvingly. 

The  higher  grades  with  my  assistance  had  organized  a  school 
society.  The  surplus  dues  in  the  literary  society,  whieh  I  helped 
with,  were  given  to  us  on  payment  for  the  piano. 
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By  the  first  of  January  the  amount  had  been  paid  down  to  $48.00. 

The  piano  dealer  told  me  that  if  I  could  pay  for  the  piano  January 

the  first  he  would  give  me  a  discount  of  $10.00.     Two  members  of 

the  committee  became  responsible  for  the  full  amount.     By  the  end 

of  the  six  months'  term  the  payment  was  completed,  the  committee 

men  having  been  paid  and  the  piano  left  for  the  school.     We  had 

the  use  of  the  piano  all  the  year  as  he  delivered  it  when  we  made  our 

first  payment. 

Athleen  Edwards 

Poems  from  the  Sixth  Grade 

The  children  in  the  sixth  grade  were  divided  into  committees, 
or  groups,  to  write  verses— three  of  these  are  published  below. 

NOVEMBER 

The  nuts  are  turning  brown, 

In  every  village  and  town. 
The  leaves  hang  quivering  in  the  breeze, 

They   don't   mind  the   freeze, 
They  go  back  to  mother  earth; 

The  place   of  their  birth. 
I  like  November  in  every  way, 

But  most  of  all  Thanksgiving  day. 

(Poets)     Geoege  and  Gakland. 

THE   VIOLET. 

How  beautiful  is  the  violet! 

With  its  velvet  hue, 
Through  all  the  months  of  spring, 

It    nods    its    greeting    to    you. 

From  under  the  leaves  of  green, 

Looking  at  the  golden  sun, 
Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  stream, 

The  silvery  water  reflecting  every  one. 

Its  dainty  perfume  fills  the  air, 

While  the  birds  sing  here  and  there, 

Peeping  from  its  cozy  home, 
There  is  none  so  lovely  alone. 

The  violet  so  slender, 

Peeps  in  at  my  window, 
And  often  I  watch  it  as  it  sways, 

In  the  beautiful  shiney  days, 

At  evening  I  see  it  drop  its  head, 
and  softly  creep  to  bed. 

Lillian  Davenport. 
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NATURE'S  WORK  IN  THE  SPRING 

The  sun  has  awakened  the  sleeping  earth, 

While  buds  peep  from  the  ground, 
The  flowers  are  blooming  with  sunny  mirth; 

And  we  see  them  all  around. 

The  flowers  hear  the  birds  merry  whistle; 

The  trees  are  showing  their  green  leaves, 
Here  and  there  we  see  a  thistle 

Swaying  daintily  in  the  breeze. 

Beautiful  roses  of  red  and  white, 
In  every  garden,   see  the  light 
Challenging  the  violet  of  purple  and  blue. 
And  the  buttercups  are  not  a  few. 

The  daisy  with  its  golden  face, 

Is  staring  at  the  lillies  grace, 
A  cloud  over  them  does  spread 

A  look  of  awful  dread. 

For  all  these  beaut;es  we  thank  thee, 

Oh!     mother  earth  of  ours 
In  our  wide  land  of  the  free, 

We  know  we  will  have  gladness. 
For  many  many  hours. 

By  Hattie  Sue  Scoville,  Mittie  Smith,  Archie  Sugg 


Projects  in  Rural  Supervision 

The  suggestive  value  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Rural  Schools 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  so  great  that  it  belongs  in 
our  department  of  suggestions  rather  than  among  the  reviews. 

The  head  of  this  division  asked  that  the  county  superintendents 
and  rural  supervisors  in  a  small  group  of  states  mail  to  the  Bureau 
copies  of  letters  and  pamphlets  which  they  had  used  successfully 
in  their  own  work. 

Much  excellent  material  has  been  collected  in  this  way  and  copies 
are  now  being  edited  and  distributed  for  rural  leaders. 

Below  are  a  few  of  these  projects  dealing  with  the  various  school 
subjects,  and  also  the  various  ways  in  which  superintendents  and 
supervisors  keep  their  teachers  in  touch  with  each  other. 

Number  1.  The  young  inexperienced  teacher  needs,  at  least  once 
a  month,  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  others  of  her  profession  and 
to  receive  new  inspiration.     Many  superintendents  and  supervisors 
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are  using  circular  letters  and  pamphlets  to  keep  their  teachers  in 
touch  with  each  other  and  to  put  new  life  and  spirit  in  the  rural 
school. 

Number  2.  In  many  cases  children  cannot  read  as  rapidly  as  the 
standards  for  their  grades  require.  This  suggestion  may  be  used  to 
encourage  speed :  Two  or  three  times  per  week  have  a  reading 
period  in  which  the  class  is  asked  to  read  some  new,  easy  material, 
two  or  three  grades  below  them.  The  reading  is  a  kind  of  race 
and  is  conducted  in  this  way. 

The  class  is  told  to  open  books  at  a  certain  page,  start  reading 
when  a  signal  is  given;  they  are  told  how  far  to  read,  and  to  stop 
when  the  signal  is  given.  Each  child  is  now  told  to  count  the  lines 
he  has  read  and  the  number  is  put  by  each  individual's  name.  After 
this  each  child  is  asked  to  tell  something  he  has  read. 

In  these  exercises,  material  the  class  has  not  read  should  be  used, 
if  possible. 

Number  3.  Primary  teachers  will  find  this  an  excellent  type  of 
reading. 

Besides  the  books,  have  daily  Silent  Reading  exercises  from  the 
board  which  are  based  on  games,  riddles,  or  some  activity  or  special 
event  which  may  occur  at  the  time. 

Then,  too,  have  a  daily  newspaper  which  will  furnish  practical 
reading  lessons.  These  papers  may  contain  about  four  sentences 
each  day.  Example:  "The  Eirst  Grade  N"ews,  Monday,  Jan.  16, 
1922.  To-day  we  finished  our  fourth  book.  We  have  four  new  sets 
of  readers.    We  are  happy.     Have  you  seen  our  smiling  snow  men  ?" 

"Advertisement :  The  Third  Grade  Kiel  Grocery  will  have  a  sale 
on  Wednesday." 

Number  4.  Here  below  is  a  list  of  questions  taken  from  a 
geography  test  on  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Questions  may  be  made 
to  suit  the  state  or  section  studied. 

In  each  sentence  below  you  have  three  choices  for  the  last  word. 
Only  one  is  correct.  In  each  sentence  underline  the  word  that 
makes  the  truest  sentence. 

"1.  The  largest  city  in  N"ew  Jersey  is  Jersey  City,  N"ewark, 
Trenton. 

"2.  The  leading  industry  of  Hunterdon  County  is  mining,  ag- 
riculture, manufacturing. 

"3.  Most  of  Hunterdon  County  lies  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  Pied- 
mont Belt,  Appalachian  Highlands. 
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"4.  The  longest  growing  season  is  in  Cape  May,  Hunterdon, 
Sussex. 

"5.  The  chief  steamship  terminal  on  the  Jersey  side  of  New 
York  harbor  is  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Weehawken. 

"6.  The  leading  industries  of  New  Jersey  are  mining,  agriculture, 
manufacturing. 

"7.  ISTew  Jersey  lies  in  the  same  belt  of  latitude  as  Portugal, 
France,  British  Isles." 

Number  5.  Another  interesting-  geography  project  which  may 
be  successfully  used  when  studying  a  country.  For  example,  say 
an  imaginary  trip  is  being  taken  to  South  America.  First  arouse 
interest  by  collecting  a  lot  of  travel  magazines,  etc.  Next  tell 
them  what  you  are  going  to  use  the  magazines  for.  In  an  English 
period  compose  letters  to  be  sent  to  different  firms,  asking  for 
material.     After  receiving  the  material  the  next  steps  may  be: 

"1.     Talking  about  our  cabins — the  cost  of  our  trip. 

"2.  Planning  just  what  we  would  need  on  our  trip.  While 
doing  this  we  started  notebooks,  cutting  the  needed  articles  from 
catalogs  and  pasting  them  in  the  book. 

"3.  Studying  passports.  Each  child  made  one  and  put  it  in 
his  book. 

"4.  After  we  were  on  board  the  ship  we  wrote  a  letter  home 
describing  the  life  on  board  ship. 

"5.  We  stopped  at  Havana  and  this  gave  us  a  chance  to  study 
this  city  and  also  the  island  of  Cuba. 

"6.  Of  course  we  traveled  through  the  Panama  Canal,  so  while 
we  did  this,  we  studied  that  part  of  the  country. 

"7.  Our  ship  stopped  at  Columbia's  big  seaport.  We  then 
talked  about  the  interior  of  the  country. 

"8.  Next,  we  stopped  at  Guayaquil,  Equador  and  studied  that 
port.  We  also  took  the  queer  journey  over  to  Quito,  the  capital, 
and  learned  about  the  interior  of  the  country. 

"9.  Next,  we  are  going  to  write  home  and  tell  about  our  travels 
for  the  past  week. 

"10.  In  doing  this,  English,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Spelling, 
and  Handwork  are  correlated.  Children  are  greatly  interested  in 
this  project  and  are  always  ready  to  study  on  it." 

Addie  E.  Tharpe,  '22 
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The  Modem  Schools  is  an  article  in  the  Outlook  for  June  21,  1922, 
by  Hubert  V.  Cornell,  in  which  some  of  the  misunderstanding  is 
cleared  up  about  one  of  the  most  attacked  and  most  earnestly  defended 
questions  of  the  day.  It  has  been  asked  "What  is  a  modern  school  ?" 
"Is  it  a  freak  school  ?  A  fad  ?"  Is  it  an  institution  for  the  sugar-coat- 
ing of  an  education?"  Does  it  play  havoc  with  all  the  established 
principles  of  education  ?"  The  writer  believes  we  have  been  mis- 
represented alike  by  friend  and  foe.  It  is  the  idea  of  some  who  know 
just  one  side  of  the  problem  of  modern  teaching  that  it  is  a  place 
where  children  never  do  any  work  unless  they  feel  like  it.  This 
unfortunate  misconception  has  been  brought  about  by  the  over- 
indulgent  parent  who  exclaims,  "You  should  see  how  quickly  my 
little  Johnny  learns  arithmetic!  All  so  simple,  and  by  playing 
games!"  To  the  skeptical  listener  who  believes  only  in  digging 
for  a  result,  this  sounds  as  tho'  it  were  a  play  school  only.  Little 
does  he  know  of  the  long  thought  out  method  behind  these  games 
and  the  drill  after  drill  made  more  interesting  through  the  games 
to  clinch  the  method  of  doing  the  thing. 

Many  other  misunderstandings  of  the  modern  schools  are  due 
to  the  impressions  of  the  rock-ribbed  conservatives  who  visit  the 
school  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  go  home  utterly  disgusted  at  its 
seeming  helter-skelter  disorder  of  the  classrooms.  They  know 
nothing  cf  the  purpose  behind  it  all,  that  through  the  free  and  easy 
atmosphere  that  the  most  is  to  be  had  from  the  child. 

It  has  become  an  accepted  fact  that  education  is  being  gained 
through  the  psychology  of  learning.  We  do  not  do  things  today 
because  our  forefathers  did  them  this  way  but  because  we  have 
learned  through  the  intensive  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  being 
that  it  is  the  best  way  to  be  done.  For  all  of  the  skeptical  ideas  of 
the  modern  schools,  are  we  not  each  year  sending  from  high  schools 
to  college  younger  and  better  trained  pupils  in  spite  of  the  modern 
education?  Today  we  learn  through  doing,  through  project  work. 
Progressive  education  is  not  a  joke  but  a  serious  effort  on  the  part 
of  earnest  men  and  women  to  get  fundamental  principles  and  put 
them  into  practise  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  world,  present 
and  future. 

Della  Bryan,   '22 
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The  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Natives  of  Alaska 
is  presented  in  Bulletin  No.  35,  1921,  Bureau  of  Education. 

This  work  includes  the  Alaska  school  service,  Medical  service, 
and  Reindeer  service,  with  a  field  force  in  Alaska,  in  1920,  of  6 
superintendents,  133  teachers,  9  physicians  and  13  nurses. 

The  Territory  has  been  divided  into  six  school  districts,  each  under 
immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  a  district  superintendent. 

One  of  these  supervision  districts  contains  fully  100,000  square 
miles.  In  visiting  the  widely  separated  schools  a  district  superin- 
tendent must  travel  vast  distances  and  endure  many  hardships. 

The  work  of  the  schools  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  adults 
as  well  as  for  children.  In  the  Alaskan  native  community  the 
school  is  the  center  of  all  activity — social,  industrial,  and  civic. 
Each  schoolhouse  is  a  social  center  for  the  accomplishment  of  prac- 
tical ends. 

Many  of  the  building's  contain,  in  addition  to  the  recitation  room, 
an  industrial  room,  kitchen,  quarters  for  the  teachers,  and  a  laundry 
and  baths  for  the  use  of  the  native  community. 

The  schoolroom  is  available  for  public  meetings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  affairs  of  the  village  or,  occasionally  for  social  purposes. 

In  the  school  room  the  endeavor  is  made  to  impart  to  the  children 
such  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  and  to 
deal  intelligently  with  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

In  the  villages  the  teachers  and  nurses  endeavor  to  establish 
proper  sanitary  conditions  by  inspecting  the  houses,  by  insisting 
upon  proper  disposal  of  garbage,  and  by  giving  instructions  in  sani- 
tary methods  of  living. 

Natives  are  encouraged  to  replace  their  primitive  huts  by  neat, 
well-ventilated  houses. 

Cooperative  enterprises,  financed  by  native  capital  and  conducted 
by  the  natives  themselves,  are  fostered.  In  many  instances  the  school 
is  the  only  elevating  power  in  the  native  community.  Formerly 
it  was  possible  for  the  Eskimos  on  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  in  other  remote  regions  of  Alaska  to  dispose 
of  their  valuable  furs,  ivory,  and  whalebone  only  to  the  local  traders, 
and  the  natives  usually  received  low  prices  for  their  commodities, 
and  were  constantly  in  debt  to  the  local  traders.  Availing  them- 
selves of  the  parcel-nost  service  and  of  increased  opportunities  to 
send  freight,  many  Eskimos  who  have  been  educated  in  the  schools 
now  forward  packages  of  fox,  lynx,  mink  skins,  ivory  and  whale- 
bone to  the  office  of  the  Alaska  division  in  Seattle,  which,  through 
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the  Seattle  Fur  Sales  Agency,  sells  the  furs  at  public  auction,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  governing  such  sales,  with  the  result  that 
many  natives  are  now  receiving  full  value  for  their  goods. 

The  greatest  work  for  the  natives  inhabiting  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Alaska  has  been  the  introduction  and  development 
of  the  reindeer  industry.  The  raising  of  reindeer  is  the  form  of  in- 
dustrial education  best  adapted  to  the  Eskimos  inhabiting  the  limit- 
less grazing  lands  of  Arctic  and  subarctic  Alaska,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  enterprise  the  reindeer  service  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
those  regions.  The  district  superintendents  of  schools  are  also 
superintendents  of  the  reindeer  service ;  the  teachers  in  charge  of 
the  United  States  public  schools  in  the  regions  affected  by  the  rein- 
deer industry  are  ex-officio  local  superintendents  of  the  reindeer 
herds  in  the  vicinity  of  their  schools. 

The  establishment  of  the  Alaska  reindeer  service  was  the  earliest 
governmental  action  providing,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  in- 
dustry, practical  vocational  training,  adapted  to  community  needs, 
guaranteeing  assured  support,  and  resulting  in  training  a  primitive 
race  into  independence  and  responsible  citizenship. 

Elma  L.  Lewter,  '22 

Teachers'  Growth  in  Service  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Junoi 
Journal  by  Clara  Langvick.  If  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the 
elementary  grades  is  to  be  raised,  it  is  fundamental  that  the  teacher 
show  continuous  growth  while  she  is  in  service  and  that  growth 
be  recognized  and  rewarded  in  other  ways  than  by  promotion  to 
high  school  positions,  prineipalships  or  supervisory  positions. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which  the  elementary  teacher 
may  be  encouraged  to  grow  through  other  means  than  by  promoting 
her  from  the  grades. 

The  teachers'  meetings  should  be  definitely  planned;  they  may 
be  a  source  of  improvement.  The  teachers  should  do  much  of  the 
work,  for  if  they  are  given  an  active  part,  they  become  interested 
and  receive  greater  benefit.  Reports  of  committees,  working  upon 
group  projects,  such  as  revising  the  course  of  study;  reports  of 
reading — circle  work  done,  of  schools  visited,  of  institutes  and  asso- 
ciations from  travels  are  interesting  and  profitable. 

Teachers'  exchange  is  a  means  of  growth  and  gives  the  teacher 
an  experience  which  is  invaluable  in  her  educational  life :  it  in- 
creases her  personal  worth  as  a  teacher ;  it  enlarges  her  interest  to 
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improve  her  general  scholarship ;  it  widens  her  vision  and  broadens 
her  culture.  Teachers'  exchange  is  encouraging  not  merely  because 
of  this  educational  growth  but  because  the  teachers'  salary  is  not 
affected  by  the  exchange.  Xo  teacher  or  school  system  can  afford 
to  miss  such  an  opportunity. 

Extension  courses  taken  during  the  regular  school  year  are  a 
stimulus  to  growth.  They  call  for  regular  readings  which  help  the 
teacher  to  form  the  habit  of  reading  daily  some  educational  book, 
standard  novel,  current  magazine,  or  daily  newspaper.  These  courses 
may  be  arranged  for,  through  the  extension  divisions  of  universities, 
colleges  or  normal  schools,  that  have  such  a  department.  If  these 
schools  are  not  within  convenient  distance,  an  arrangement  may  be 
made  to  have  professors  come  to  the  city,  or  to  take  courses  through 
correspondence.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  the  teacher ;  it  increases. 
her  interest ;  it  gives  her  a  chance  to  grow  at  a  minimum  expense. 

The  sabbatical  leave,  while  offered  by  few  schools,  gives  a  fine 
incentive  for  growth.  School  boards  fear  the  expense,  and  therefore 
hesitate  to  give  this  opportunity  to  their  teachers.  The  sabbatical 
year  encourages  the  teachers  to  grow;  it  creates  new  interest,  new 
hopes,  and  new  inspirations.  It  increases  the  attractiveness  of  the 
profession  and  extends  the  length  of  efficient  service. 

In  a  study  made  by  the  Grade  Teachers'  Association  of  Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota,  during  the  school  year  of  1920-1921  extra  com- 
pensation for  study  and  travel  during  the  summers  was  found  to 
be  a  form  of  encouragement  used  in  seventy-two  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  attendance  at  summer  school  that  year,  in  thirty-three 
cities  where  a  reward  was  offered,  was  compared  with  that  of  forty- 
six  cities  where  no  reward  was  offered.  The  difference  in  attendance 
was  found  to  be  8.4  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  cities  offering  some  fonn 
of  reward. 

A  single-salary  schedule  for  all  teachers,  in  all  grades,  including 
the  high  school,  providing  they  have  the  same  educational  qualifi- 
cations, is  a  plan  which  every  city  should  seriously  consider.  By 
this  plan,  it  is  possible  for  a  kindergarten  teacher  to  remain  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  and  yet  advance  from  the  lowest  minimum  salary 
to  the  highest  maximum  salary.  If  such  a  salary  schedule  is  not 
adopted,  our  progressive  teachers  will'  leave  the  elementary  grades 
and  accept  positions  where  better  salaries  can  be  secured. 

Elsie  Lewter,   "22 
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A  pamphlet  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  gives  the  following  sug- 
gestions on  the  Importance  of  Good  School  Grounds.  Most  citizens 
who  are  well  educated  and  interested  in  the  school  life  of  the  child, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  play  takes  a  very  essential  place 
in  educating  the  child.  Since  this  is  the  case  then  it  is  important 
that  we  make  a  way  for  the  child  to  play.  The  bulletin  says  it  is 
necessary  that  we  plan  the  school  grounds  as  carefully  as  the  building 
itself  if  one  expects  to  secure  efficient  use  of  it. 

The  playground  for  little  children  should  be  located  near  the 
building.  Trees  are  desirable  on  school  grounds.  The  shade  that 
they  furnish  is  well  worth  while  and,  then,  trees  also  add  a  touch  of 
nature  and  make  the  grounds  more  attractive.  We  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  get  too  many  trees,  but  a  large  tree,  with  spreading 
branches,  offers  many  opportunities  for  play  and  athletics.  It  is 
a  very  satisfactory  attachment  for  a  swing,  trapeze,  parallel  rings, 
and  even  flying  rings.  The  following  are  worth  much  on  school 
grounds.  A  menagerie,  for  all  children  are  interested  in  animals ; 
the  school  garden,  for  it  furnishes  material  for  actual  demonstration ; 
a  swing ;  a  basketball  court ;  a  tennis  court ;  and  benches. 

The  play  grounds  should  always  be  supervised.  Usually  if  chil- 
dren are  not  guided  they  will  not  make  good  use  of  their  playtime.' 

Older  pupils  should  be  taught  to  direct  the  group  plays  and  games 
of  the  younger  group.  The  teacher  should  be  a  guide  as  to  the  kind 
of  games  that  are  played. 

Florence  Woodward,  '22 


ALUMNAE 

Alumnae  Day  at  Commencement-' 

June  5th  was  Alumnae  Day  at  East  Carolina  Teachers  College. 
At  the  business  meeting  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  following 
officers  were  elected :  President,  Miss  Ruth  Dean,  of  Granville  Coun- 
ty ;  First  Vice-President,  Miss  JNonie  Johnston,  of  St.  Paul ;  Second 
Vice-President,  Miss  Elsie  Hines,  of  Black  Mountain;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Grace  Strassburger,  of  Pennsylvania :  Treasurer 
and  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Leland  Stancill,  of  near  Greenville; 
Alumnae  Editor  of  the  Teachers  College  Quarterly,  Mrs.  Lida  Tay- 
lor Pace,  of  Greenville ;  Faculty  Adviser,  Miss  Sallie  Joyner  Davis. 

ISTew  member  of  Executive  Board,  Miss  ]STannie  Bowling,  of 
Greenville. 

The  Alumnae  luncheon  was  held  in  the  dining  hall.  The  tables 
were  beautifully  decorated  with  sweet  peas,  the  class  flower  of  the 
class  of  1922,  and  of  two  other  classes,  1914,  and  1918.  A  great 
number  of  the  Alumnae  were  present.  Members  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  members  of  the  faculty  and  Miss  Helen  Yorke,  of  iSTew 
York,  the  singer  for  the  Alumnae  recital,  were  guests.  Miss  Ernest- 
ine Forbes,  of  Greenville,  was  the  toastmistress,  and  was  very  happy 
in  her  introductions.  Miss  Ophelia  O'Brian,  of  Oxford,  the  retiring 
president  of  the  association,  welcomed  the  class  of  1922  into  the 
association,  and  Miss  Lillie  Mae  Dawson,  of  Kinston,  president  of  the 
graduating  class,  responded.  Miss  Estelle  Greene,  of  Greenville, 
toasted  the  babies  of  the  Alumnae,  and  a  group  of  attractive  little 
tots  were  brought  in  and  introduced  to  the  crowd.  The  class  of  1922 
sang  a  charming  lullabye.  Miss  Sallie  Joyner  Davis,  of  the  faculty, 
gave  a  very  happy  toast  to  the  unmarried  members  of  the  association. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  was  given  a  royal  welcome  as  the  "new  member 
of  the  board,"  and  made  a  delightful  response.  He  said  his  heart 
had  been  singing  "home  sweet  home"  ever  since  his  foot  had  struck 
the  campus.  He  spoke  of  the  great  growth  of  the  institution.  The 
first  vision  was  not  as  big  as  the  realization  but  as  the  institution 
has  grown  the  vision  has  grown.  He  pledged  his  hearty  support  to 
the  college  as  long  as  his  heart  beats  for  anything.  He  pictured  the 
future  of  the  college  as  he  sees  it,  when  there  will  not  be  just  400 
students  but  a  thousand. 
6* 
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Mrs.  Leland  Stancill  spoke  on  the  transformation  of  the  name 
from  Training  School  to  College.  She  explained  clearly  that  the 
name  "training  school"  was  a  misnomer.  The  school  has  been  taken 
to  be  an  observation  school,  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
a  school  for  young  criminals.  The  school  has  not  changed  its 
purpose  one  jot,  but  has  the  same  spirit,  the  same  purpose,  but 
a  larger  field.  Miss  Gladys  Warren,  of  Bruce,  gave  a  toast  to  the 
board,  "the  best  board  of  trustees  on  earth."  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  introduced  as  the  power 
behind  certificates,  made  a  characteristic  talk,  full  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  good  sense.  Miss  Ruth  Dean  gave  a  toast  to  Miss 
Helen  Yorke,  the  guest  of  honor.  Miss  Dean  read  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Wake  County  association  and  announced  a  check 
from  them  for  $101.80.  Miss  Nonie  Johnston  told  the  crowd  to 
come  out  in  the  evening  and  see  what  Pitt  County  association  had 
done  in  bringing  Miss  Yorke  to  the  College. 

Miss  Nannie  Bowling,  of  Greenville,  gave  a  class  toast  in  rhyme 
to  "the  deserters  from  the  ranks  of  teaching,"  those  who  were  married. 
President  Wright  was  called  on  last  to  give  the  outlook  of  the  College. 
He  told  the  Alumnae  that  they  were  missionaries  to  tell  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  what  the  college  is  doing,  to  let  them  know  that  the 
school  had  stood  for  the  same  purpose  for  thirteen  years  and  would 
stand  for  the  same  purpose  as  a  college  for  the  next  thirteen  years. 

He  put  it  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Alumnae  that  it  was 
their  privilege  to  carry  on  the  work  until  every  North  Carolina  citizen 
recognized  that  the  one  purpose  of  this  college  is  to  help  the  child- 
hood of  North  Carolina,  to  carry  light  to  the  children,  to  make  them 
loyal  citizens  who  will  dare  to  do  the  right,  to  help  helpless  little 
ones.  "We  are  the  servants  of  our  state,  than  which  there  is  no 
greater  state  in  the  union,  and  it  is  ours  to  be  guided  by  the  motto 
of  the  college,  'To  serve,'  "  were  his  closing  words.  He  called  on 
Supt.  J.  H.  Bose  to  lead  in  singing  'Carolina'  and  the  dining  room 
rang  with  the  melody. 

This  closed  one  of  the  happiest  occasions  of  the  kind  ever  held 
at  the  school.  The  rain  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  spirits  of  the  crowd, 
and  did  not  keep  the  guests  away. 

There  were  31  members  of  the  Class  of  1921  present  at  Commence- 
ment.    In  Alumnae  Hall  there  were  about  fifty  guests. 
There  are  a  number  of  marriages  to  report. 
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Lida  Taylor,  '16,  proves  her  love  for  Greenville.  After  finishing 
school  here  she  came  back  and  taught  in  the  public  school  and  later 
became  critic  teacher  and  taught  three  years  in  the  Model  School. 
She  now  returns  as  the  wife  of  Dr.  Karl  B.  Pace.  They  had  quite 
a  beautiful  wedding  June  7th,  then  left  immediately  for  New  York 
and  Xew  England.  They  are  now  living  at  the  Vines  House  but 
will  begin  housekeeping  in  the  fall. 

Mary  Bridgman,  '15,  was  married  June  15th  to  Mr.  Jimmie 
Foster  of  Danville,  Virginia. 

Ophelia  O'Brian,  '17,  was  married  June  22nd,  to  Mr.  Lynn  Cleve- 
land Ferrell,  of  Kinston.  There  were  a  number  of  showers  given 
in  her  honor. 

Marian  Morrison,  '19,  was  married  June  21st,  to  Mr.  Elwood 
Winfield  "Walton.     They  will  make  their  home  in  Hickory. 

Branche  Everett,  '14,  was  married  recently. 

Marie  Worsley,  '19,  was  married  to  Mr.  Floyd  Turnage  of  Foun- 
tain, on  June  20th. 

Mildred  McGowan,  '20,  was  married  May  31st  to  Dr.  Braxton 
Weston,  of  Swan  Quarter. 

Ruth  Davis,  '13,  married  Mr.  R.  E.  Elmore  of  Winston-Salem, 
June  14th. 

Ethel  Mc Arthur,  '21,  is  now  Mrs.  Mack  Smith  of  Farmville. 

Mattie  McArthur,  '19,  married  R.  S.  Hamilton  of  Kinston,  June 
1st,  1921. 

Dorothy  Johnson,  '19,  and  Mr.  Robert  Smith  wick  were  married 
June  28th.     They  will  make  their  home  in  Louisburg. 

Thelma  Mumsford,  '19,  was  married  to  Mr.  Gary  Lloyd  of  Hills- 
boro,  Dec.  14th,  1921. 

May  Renfrew,  '18,  was  married  in  West  Raleigh,  June  8th,  and 
is  now  living  in  Rhode  Island. 

Blanche  Farabow,  '20,  married  William  Crews  of  Oxford, 
June  28th. 

Katherine  Parker,  '16,  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  A.  P.  Mustin,  is 
making  her  home   at  Ocean  View. 

Blanche  Cannon,  '21,  expects  to  teach  near  Elizabeth  City  next 
year. 

Agnes  Jones,  '21,  taught  at  Belmont  last  year  but  expects  to 
teach  in  Durham  this  vear. 
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Irene  Smith,  '21,  did  high  school  work  at  Grifton  last  year  but 
will  not  return  next  year. 

Mattie  Cox,  '14,  taught  first  grade  in  Warsaw  last  year. 

Helen  Croom,  '21,  who  has  been  teaching  second  grade  in  Bel- 
mont, expects  to  return. 

Grace  Strassburger,  '21,  former  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Quar- 
terly, came  all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania  for  Commencement. 

Ruth  Dean,  '21,  is  studying  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
this  summer  and  will  teach  third  grade  in  Wendell  again  next  year. 

Lois  Hester,  '19,  has  been  teaching  in  Granville  County  near 
her  home. 

Bettie  Starr  Howell,  '19,  has  been  keeping  house  for  her  father 
in  Severn. 

Pattie  Perry,  '19,  has  been  teaching  in  Henderson. 

Sara  Nixon,  '19,  taught  at  Wendell  last  year. 

Lyda  Tyson,  '19,  taught  in  Mt.  Airy.  We  wish  to  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  because  of  the  loss  of  her  father. 

Helen  Lyon,  '18,  now  Mrs.  Hobart  Austin,  is  living  in  Kelford. 

Viola  Williams,  '18,  taught  in  Cresswell  High  School,  last  year. 

Alice  Outland,  '18,  taught  at  her  home. 

Louise  Smaw,  '16,  is  spending  her  vacation  visiting  in  the  moun- 
tains and  at  the  seashore. 

Pattie  Dowell,  '11,  and  Annie  Smaw,  '14,  are  studying  at  Peabody 
College  this  summer.  They  are  to  stay  through  both  first  and  sec- 
ond terms. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Fagan  Jordan,  14,  lost  her  father  sometime  ago. 
She  is  now  housekeeping. 

Burwell  Patterson,  '18,  taught  first  grade  in  Pittsboro  last  year. 
She  was  very  popular  and  will  return  next  year. 

Gladys  Warren,  '16,  taught  public  school  music  in  Mt.  Airy 
last  year. 

Louise  Stalvey,  '16,  taught  in  Wadesboro  last  year,  and  will  teach 
in  Raleigh  next  year. 

Maybelle  Beacham,  '21,  taught  at  Bethel  this  year,  and  will 
return  next  year. 

Doris  Tripp,  '21,  taught  at  Alliance  this  year. 

Ruth  Hooks,  '19,  taught  at  Seven  Springs. 

Effie  Fuller,  '21,  and  Fannie  Bett  Brown,  '21,  taught  at 
Xernersville. 

Wita  Bond,  '17,  taught  seventh  grade  in  Windsor. 
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Annie  Bridgman,  '18,  Mary  Bridgman,  '15,  Mary  Batts,  '20, 
and  Lillian  Shonlars,  '18,  all  taught  in  Spring  Hope  this  year. 
Annie  Bridgman  taught  seventh  grade ;  every  one  in  the  grade  passed, 
and  one  of  the  boys  made  the  highest  average  in  the  county. 

Emma  Robertson,  '15,  has  been  teaching  in  the  Kinston  schools, 
primary  grades  for  the  past  few  years.  She  is  attending  school  in 
Asheville  this  summer. 

Carrie  Evans,  '21,  Mary  Perkins  Norman,  '21,  Lola  Mae  Gurley, 
'18,  and  Mrs.  Nina  Harris  Redditt,  taught  in  Kinston  graded  school. 

Myrtle  Lane,  '21,  taught  at  Riverside  school  near  Elizabeth  City. 

Mary  Secrest,  '16,  taught  at  Winston-Salem. 

Eva  Cook  and  Annie  Smith,  '22,  will  teach  in  Halifax  County 
next  year. 

Clare  Heuser  has  her  degree  in  domestic  science  from  Columbia 
and  will  teach  next  year  in  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

There  are  a  number  of  graduates  in  the  different  summer  schools. 
You  will  find  thirty-one  in  Asheville  Summer  School,  among  them : 
Harriet  Thomasson,  '20;  Emma  Robertson,  '15;  Wita  Bond,  'IT; 
and  Alma  Odum,  '20.  There  are  a  number  at  the  University  and 
at  State  College. 

Emily  Langley,  '21,  Geraldine  Moore,  '20,  Mary  Sumner,  '21, 
and  Virginia  Spencer,  '19,  are  taking  a  trip  to  California.  They 
will  make  a  four-weeks  tour  of  Western  States. 

Elizabeth  Bass,  '20,  has  had  a  great  year  at  the  Scarritt  Bible 
and  Training  School.  She  will  return  next  year  and  will  later 
go  to  any  mission  field  to  which  the  Methodist  Church  may  see  fit 
to  send  her.  During  the  vacation  she  is  teaching  at  the  Methodist 
Orphanage.  She  is  in  demand  at  Missionary  meetings  and  young 
people's  church  meetings. 

Flora  Barnes,  '18,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Farmville  ever  since 
she  left  college,  will  return  there  next  year.  She  is  working  in 
the  Methodist  Orphanage  during  the  summer  months. 

Mary  Wooten,  '17,  is  spending  the  summer  taking  a  real  vaca- 
tion, resting  and  visiting  around  among  relatives  and  friends. 

Mary  Woodburn,  '11,  is  attending  State  College  Summer  School. 

Edna  Campbell,  '12,  S23ent  the  first  of  the  summer  in  and  around 
Greenville.  She  has  been  very  successful  in  the  work  she  has  been 
doing  in  Craven  County  in  teacher  training. 
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The  Summer  School 

The  number  of  students  registered  for  the  summer  school  is  341. 
The  dormitories  are  filled  and  a  number  have  rooms  in  town  or  come 
from  their  homes.  Because  of  the  lack  of  room  more  applicants 
were  turned  away  than  were  accepted. 

There  are  twenty-seven  graduates  of  the  school  that  are  taking 
advanced  college  work.  Two  of  these  expect  to  complete  their  work 
and  receive  their  degrees  in  August.  There  are  eight  that  expect  to 
get  their  normal  school  diplomas  in  August.  Fourteen  are  doing 
their  practice  teaching  this  summer,  the  largest  group  that  has  ever 
been  admitted  to  the  senior  class  in  the  summer  term.  Some  of 
these  have  made  all  the  terms  of  their  Junior  year  in  the  summer. 
All  three  terms  of  the  Junior  year  are  full.  The  first  term  course 
has  three  sections  of  about  fifty  each,  and  the  third  is  in  two  sections 
of  about  forty-five  each. 

Counties  and  States  Represented 

The  students  are  from  six  states  and  from  fifty-five  counties  in 
North  Carolina.  The  states  represented  are  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Massachusetts. 

Pitt  is  the  banner  county,  with  Beaufort  a  close  second.  Twelve 
counties  have  only  one  representative  each.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  are  only  four  counties  west  of  Greensboro  and  the  line  across 
the  center  of  the  State.  That  is  natural  for  the  summer  time,  as 
there  are  other  summer  schools  nearer  by  and  the  traditional  objec- 
tion to  comine*  east  in  the  summer  time  still  holds. 


Pitt    42 

Beaufort    31 

Washington   15 

Onslow  14 

Halifax    12 

Pamlico  12 

Lenoir   11 

Duplin   11 

Bertie  10 

Gates  10 

Hertford   10 

Nash  9 

Wilson 8 

Wake 8 

Cumberland  7 

Granville  7 

Hyde    7 

Pasquotank  7 

Union    7 


Bladen  6 

Chowan 6 

Currituck  6 

Perquimans  6 

Wayne  6 

Northampton  5 

Durham    4 

Edgecombe  4 

Johnston  4 

Sampson  4 

Alamance  3 

Carteret  3 

Chatham   3 

Tyrrell  3 

Dare  2 

Franklin  2 

Guilford    2 

Martin  2 

Orange    2 


Person  2 

Hoke 2 

Brunswick   1 

Burke  1 

Camden    1 

Caswell   1 

Columbus  1 

Greene  1 

Jones    1 

Macdowell    1 

Moore    1 

Mecklenburg    1 

Pender    1 

Robeson    1 

Scotland    1 

Stanley    1 

Warren    .  1 
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Teaching  Experience  of  Students 


Number  who  have  attended  E.  C.  T.  C.  before  178 

Number  who  have  not  attended  E.  C.  T.  C.  before  163 

Students  who  have  never  taught  150 

Students  who  have  experience  in  teaching  191 

1  year   62  10  years  7 

2  years  35  11  years  l 

3  years 20  12  years  1 

4  years  23  14  years  2 

5  years  13  16  years  2 

6  years  10  17  years  1 

'  7  years  2  20  years  1 

8  years  6  24  years  1 

9  years  5  25  years' 2 

Kinds  of  schools  in  which  students  taught  last  year: 

Rural    (unincorporated   communities)    95 

Village   (incorporated  communities  under  500)   34 

Town   (500  and  over)   26 

City    (10,000  and   over)    11 

Consolidated  rural  schools  12 

One  teacher  schools  21 

Two  teacher  schools  56 

Three  teacher  schools  24 

Four   teacher   schools   6 

Special  Grades 

Primary    77 

Intermediate  39 

Upper   46 

Departmental    4 

High   Schools  2 

The  Faculty 

Leon  E.  Meadows  is  director  of  the  Summer  School. 

In'  the  faculty  are  several  who  have  never  taught  in  the  college 
before,  several  who  have  taught  only  in  the  summer  terms  and  several 
of  the  regular  members,  making  altogether  an  excellent  combination. 

L.  G.  Painter,  who  comes  from  the  State  College  for  Women, 
Columbus,  Mississippi,  is  teaching  English.  He  has  a  reputation 
as  an  entertainer  and  writer.  He  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University,  and  has  his  A.M.  degree  from  Harvard.  He 
also  has  a  degree  in  law  from  the  University  of  Maryland  Law  School. 
He  has  taught  in  the  University  of  Missouri  and  in  other  places. 
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R.  C.  Deal,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Elizabethtown,  is  teaching 
History.  He  has  both  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  from  Davidson 
College.  He  was  at  one  time  principal  of  Clarkton  Military  In- 
stitute, and  was  once  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Glebe 
High  School,  Virginia. 

A.  E.  Akers  has  made  a  reputation  throughout  the  State  because 
of  what  he  has  done  as  superintendent  of  Halifax  County,  which 
position  he  has  held  for  eight  years.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  school  at  Roanoke  Rapids.  He  is  teaching 
Mathematics. 

Miss  Lillian  Kerr,  teacher  of  Industrial  Art,  is  supervisor  of  Art 
in  the  schools  of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  where  she  has  fifteen 
schools  under  her  supervision.  After  completing  her  college  course 
at  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  she  studied  Art  in  the  Chicago  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  in  Columbia  University,  and  in  other  places. 

A.  M.  Proctor,  teacher  of  Pedagogy,  taught  here  in  the  summer 
school  of  1919.  He  comes  directly  from  Columbia  University  where 
he  is  working  for  his  doctor's  degree.  He  will  return  next  year.  He 
has  been  superintendent  of  schools  in  Roanoke  Rapids  and  of  Wayne 
County. 

Frank  Ashley,  superintendent  of  Washington  Schools,  is  teaching 
History  for  the  second  term. 

W.  R.  Mills,  superintendent  of  Louisburg  schools,  is  teaching 
Pedagogy.     He  has  been  in  the  summer  faculty  several  summers. 

Miss  Eva  Minor,  supervisor  of  Public  School  Music  in  the  Durham 
Schools,  has  the  Public  School  Music  for  the  fourth  summer. 

Miss  Josephine  Tillerv  has  charge  of  the  Palmer  Writing  for 
the  second  summer. 

Miss  Lois  Gorrell,  who  has  taught  in  the  college  one  summer  and 
one  full  year,  is  teaching  piano. 

The  regular  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  teaching  during  the 
summer  term  are  as  follows :  H.  E.  Austin  and  Alice  V.  Wilson,  Sci- 
ence ;  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  School  Management ;  Agnes  Whiteside,  Pri- 
mary Methods ;  Mamie  E.  Jenkins,  English ;  Birdie  McKinney, 
Mathematics;  Margaret  Collin?,  Home  Economics;  Fannie  McClel- 
land, principal  of  the  Model  School  and  critic  teacher  for  grades 
five  and  six ;  Nellie  Wyman,  critic  teacher  of  third  and  fourth  grades ; 
Hallie  Scoville,  critic  teacher  for  first  and  second  grades. 

Miss  Leona  Reaves  has  charge  of  the  Dinina:  Hall. 
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Mrs.  Kate  R.  Beckwith,  Lady  Principal,  and  Miss  Mittie  Beaman, 
in  charge  of  the  Infirmary,  remain  the  year  around. 

Miss  Mattie  Scoville,  of  Greenville,  is  acting  as  President  Wright's 
secretary  for  the  month  that  Miss  Harding  is  taking  her  vacation. 
Miss  Ross  remains  during  the  summer  term.,  as  secretary  for  the 
Director  and  keeper  of  records  and  the  library. 

J.  B.  Spilman,  treasurer,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  having  had  a 
leave  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  spring  term.  During  his  absence 
Mrs.  Spilman  had  charge  of  his  work. 


Summer  School  Commencement 

Following  the  precedent  of  last  summer,  a  regular  commencement 
will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  term.  It  will  be  given  more  attention 
than  ever  because  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  two  college  graduates. 
There  will  be  an  address,  special  music,  and  other  features,  and  the 
public  will  be  invited. 

The  candidates  for  A.B.  graduates  are : 
Gertrude  Chamberlain 
Virginia  Pigford 

The  normal  school  seniors  are  as  follows : 
Virginia  Arthur 
Delia  Bryan 
Ida  Holland 
Elma  Lewter 
Neille  McDonald 
Addie  Tharpe 
Ruth  Swinney 
Florence  Woodard 

The  graduates  of  the  school  that  are  taking  work  for  advanced 
credits  are  as  follows: 

Mabel  Thomas,  Leah  Cooke,  Augusta  Woodward,  Amelia  Clarke, 
Myrtie  Morse,  Madge  Blackley,  Agnes  Jones,  Trixie  Jenkins,  Julia 
Rowe,  Gladys  Nelson,  Gladys  Baum,  Bruce  Exurn,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Evans  Savage,  Addie  Newsom,  Emily  Gayle,  Nell  Blanchard,  Thelma 
Elliot,  Bonnie  Howard,  Texie  Dale,  Mary  Hart,  Alice  Whitehurst, 
Mary  Whitehurst,  Ollie  Moore,  Blanche  Harris,  Lillie  Hewitt,  Helen 
Croom,  Irene  Hollowell,  Ruby  Garris  and  Millie  Roebuck. 

Program  of  Entertainment  and  Recreation 

Realizing  that  "All  work  and  no  play  make  Jack  a  dull  boy," 
Director  Meadows  has  made  a  special  effort  to  have  a  series  of  en- 
tertainments and  talks  that  will  be  enjoyable  as  well  as  instructive. 
He  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  number  of  attractions.  The 
plan  of  recreational  features  is  as  follows : 

Reading  programs  by  Professor  L.  G.  Painter.     The  first,  an  evening  of 
dialect  poems  and  stories. 


THE    COLLEGE    GROUP,    SUMMER    19  22 


VIRGINIA     PIGFORD  GERTRUDE     CHAMBERLAIN 

The  First  A.  B.,  Graduates  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College 
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Founders'  Day  and  Fourth  of  July  Celebration.     Speaker:  F.  C.  Harding. 

A  Radiophone  Demonstration  by  E.  E.  Williams,  the  time  set  according  to 
atmospheric  conditions. 

Richard  T.  Wyche,  president  of  the  National  Story  Tellers  League:  Story- 
telling and  Lectures  on  the  art  of  story-tellling,  July  13. 

Community  Sing:    Fifth   Sunday  in  July.     A  gathering  of  people  of  Pitt 

County,  all  organizations  represented,  led  by  the  College   students. 

The  Devereux  Players:  two  performances,  afternoon  and  evening,  July  17. 

One  evening  for  entertainment  by  the  students. 

Special  Speakers: 

Dr.   E.   C.   Brooks,    State    Superintendent   of   Public    Instruction;    David 

Yates,  Director  of  First  Aid  of  Red  Cross;  T.  R.  Buchanan,  Junior  Red 

Cross  Representatives;  Dr.  B.  W.  Spilman. 
Assembly    Talks    by    Ministers    of    the    town    of    Greenville,    members    of 

the  Faculty,  President  Wright,  and  Director  Meadows   on  current  events. 

Building  Program 

The  building-  program  for  the  summer  and  next  fall  includes 
the  completion  of  the  Administration  Building  and  the  erection  of 
one  unit  of  a  dormitory.  In  the  Administration  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  library,  the  gymnasium,  society  halls,  extension  of 
the  auditorium,  an  adequate  stage,  and  a  music  department  with 
sound  proof  walls,  as  well  as  a  few  additional  classrooms  and  offices. 

A  wing  is  being  added  to  the  west  side  of  the  building,  and  there 
is  an  addition  extending  across  the  back  of  the  building  that  leaves 
only  passing  room  between  it  and  the  Dining  Hall.  The  library, 
gymnasium,  and  society  halls  will  be  so  arranged  that  partitions 
can  be  put  in  and  the  rooms  cut  into  classrooms  when  buildings  are 
erected  to  take  care  of  these. 

The  contract  for  the  building  was  let  to  John  E.  Beaman,  of 
Raleigh,  at  a  price  of  $163,200.  The  plumbing  contract  in  the  two 
buildings  was  let  to  W.  O.  Mitchiner,  of  Goldsboro,  for  $7,188; 
for  the  heating  plant  to  Grinnell  Company,  of  North  Charlotte. 

A  building  program  that  will  enlarge  the  plant  so  that  a  thousand 
students  can  be  accommodated  has  been  mapped  out.  The  plans 
have  been  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  building  committee,  and 
are  awaiting  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Signs  of  Progress 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  progress  fill  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  who 
are  on  the  college  campus  this  summer.  The  additions  to  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  fill  in  most  of  the  space  between  the  part  now 
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standing  and  the  Dining  Hall.  Getting  to  meals  is  a  problem.  At 
one  time  it  seemed  that  every  avenue  of  approach  was  to  be  shut  off. 
As  fast  as  one  way  was  opened  machinery  or  excavations  would 
shut  it  on*. 

The  mules  hauling  dirt  were  interesting  to  all,  and  the  negroes 
driving  the  mules  attracted  no  less  attention.  The  little  darkeys 
cleaning  the  brick  had  the  best  time  of  any  of  the  workmen  on  the 
job,  perhaps.  The  moving  of  the  pile-driving  machine,  the  derrick, 
the  hammer,  and  the  engine,  took  days.  It  seemed  strange  how 
the  big  machine  would  stand  stuck  for  days,  all  watching  for  it  to 
move,  and  then  would  get  moved  quite  a  distance  during  class  hours 
without  anyone's  seeming  to  see  it  move.  The  quicksand  under  the 
west  side  of  the  building  has  made  it  necessary  to  have  a  foundation 
of  piling.     This  piling  is  to  be  concrete. 

The  East  side  of  the  campus  is  a  busy  scene  also.  The  new 
dormitory  is  going  up  rapidly.  The  building  there,  however,  seems 
simple  compared  to  that  of  the  other  building. 

President  Wright's  Talks  before  Summer  School 

When  President  Wright  walked  into  the  Assembly  Hall  of  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College  to  talk  to  the  summer  term  students,  he 
was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause.  It  seemed  strange  for 
him  to  be  greeted  as  a  visitor,  and  to  be  introduced  by  some  one 
else.  But  the  students  during  the  summer  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  him  as  well  as  the  students  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  as  he  appears  before  them  only  occasionally. 

He  made  an  inspiring  talk  on  the  school,  its  purpose,  its  history, 
and  its  future.  He  asked  them  first  of  all  to  get  the  name  straight 
and  to  have  others  get  it  straight  and  if  they  could  not  remember 
it  all,  to  remember  the  Teachers  College,  as  that  gives  the  one  thing 
that  is  necessary  to  know  about  the  college,  that  it  is  an  institu- 
tion owned  and  operated  by  the  State  for  just  one  thing,  to  train 
teachers.  It  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  prepare  the  best  teach- 
ers possible  out  of  the  material  it  gets,  and  it  is  the  only  college  in 
the  state  whose  sole  business  is  to  do  this. 

He  called  attention  to  the  wheels  of  progress  about  the  college 
which  were  making  so  much  fuss  that  the  voice  of  the  speaker  was 
almost  drowned.  He  said'  that  the  mud-slinging  and  the  hammering 
and  banging  meant  that  room  was  being  added  to  the  Administra- 
tion Building  for  dramatics,  by  the  extension  of  the  stage,  for  gym- 
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nasties,  for  literary  societies,  and  for  various  other  things.  He 
called  attention  to  the  new  dormitory  that  is  going  aip  on  the  east 
side  of  the  campus. 

He  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  plans  that  are  being  made  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  plant  so  that  a  thousand  students  can  be  accom- 
modated. These  plans  have  been  drawn  up  and  are  ready  to  be 
submitted  to  the  building  committee.  These  plans  include  a  social- 
religious  building  which  will  take  care  of  all  the  student  activities ; 
four  more  dormitories,  and  additional  buildings  for  class  rooms  and 
other  needs.  He  gave  the  reason  why  the  State  should  carry  out 
the  plans  made.  The  demand  for  trained  teachers  is  great  and  it 
must  be  met.  He  reported  that  more  had  been  turned  away  this 
summer  than  were  accepted.  He  gave  as  the  record  of  refusals  for 
admission  ten  times  the  dormitory  capacity  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  existence.  No  advertising  is  done  because  applicants  are 
turned  away  without  the  effort  being  made  to  get  them  here. 

President  "Wright  a  few  days  later  made  an  excellent  talk  on 
Citizenship. 

He  also  made  interesting  reports  on  the  1ST.  E.  A.  meeting. 

An  Evening  of  Dialect 

L.  G.  Painter,  Professor  of  English,  gave  a  delightful  program 
of  dialect  stories  and  poems,  Monday  evening,  June  26.  He  gave 
a  series  that  developed  his  literary  theory  and  then  gave  others 
purely  for  entertainment. 

He  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  our  own  North  Carolina  poet,  John 
Charles  McNeill,  and  gave  charming  interpretations  of  his  poems. 
He  proved  that  he  knows  the  old  time  darkey  well  and  at  first  hand ; 
many  of  his  selections  were  humorous. 

Program 
1 — Negro  Dialect 

"Bob  and  The  Mule" 

"The  Congo" 

"De  Pizel  Tree" 

"De  Apple  Tree" 

Poems  by  John  Charles  McNeill 
2— Scotch 

"John  Anderson,  My  Jo" 
3 — Italian 

"For  Goodness  Sak'  " 

"Marca  Month" 

"Fortissimo" 
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4 — Chinese  Dialect 
5 — Irish 

"Mr.  Dooley  on  Lagri  Microbes" 
6 — Pennsylvania  Dutch 

"Sockery — Setting  a  Hen" 
7 — Rural  Dialect 

"Knee  Deep  in  June" 
Poems  by  Gilliman 
"Family  Groups" 
"Me  and  Pop  and  Mother" 
"When  our  Gal  Spoke  a  Piece" 
"The  Professor  and  the  Peanut" 
"The  Bashful  Schoolboy  Speaking" 

A  Joint  Celebration  of  Fourth  July  and  Founders  Day 

Fourth  of  July  and  Founders  Day  were  jointly  celebrated  at 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College.  Hon.  F.  C.  Harding  delivered 
an  address  which  brought  the  two  ideas  into  harmony  in  a  most  ad- 
mirable manner.  He  developed  the  thought  that  to  America  be- 
longs the  leadership  of  the  world  because  of  the  ideal  expressed  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1776  that  the  leadership  and  ideal  are  kept 
alive  and  will  continue  to  grow  so  long  as  teachers  pass  on  these 
ideals  to  their  pupils. 

Education,  he  said,  is  no  longer  as  it  was  in  the  past,  for  self 
alone,  but  is  the  individual's  preparation  to  take  his  place  in  the 
community,  society  and  in  the  nation.  He  reviewed  the  great  work 
done  by  this  institution  in  the  fourteen  years  since  the  first  spade 
of  dirt  was  shoveled  by  Governor  Jarvis,  when  the  first  brick  and 
mortar  were  cemented  and  the  buildings  came  into  being,  and  when 
the  living  spirit  entered  the  institution  and  it  began  its  great  work, 
until  it  has  a  unique  place  in  the  South  and  the  nation.  He  spoke 
of  the  7500  students  who  had  come  and  gone  out  into  the  field  of 
life.  He  contrasted  this  building-up  process  with  the  tearing  down 
process  of  war.  Twice  as  many  were  destroyed  on  the  battle  field 
in  fourteen  minutes  as  were  trained  here  in  fourteen  years. 

This  comparison  led  to  this  central  thought :  the  linking  of  the 
history  of  the  institution  with  the  history  of  the  past  of  the  world, 
and  the  mission  of  the  institution  or  of  education,  as  it  affects  the 
nation  in  the  future.  The  most  important  question  is :  Shall  the 
stability  of  nations  and  civilization  of  mankind  stand  upon  war, 
as  in  the  past,  or  shall  it  be  developed  along  the  lines  that  are 
building  up,  constructive  ?     Will  the  world  solve  the  problem  that 
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it  has  never  yet  solved?  Can  the  human  race  solve  the  problem 
of  races  living  together,  side  by  side,  in  peace?  America  alone 
can  find  the  solution,  and  it  must  come  out  of  the  schools,  dreams 
and  ideals  in  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  passed  over  to  the  pupils, 
and  coming  to  realization  through  the  people  of  America  taking  a 
right  stand  in  international  affairs.  Not  until  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  truth  are  disseminated  through  the  schools  can  they  prevail 
in  America,  and  not  until  then  will  God's  purposes  for  the  world  be 
fulfilled. 

The  United  States  government  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world 
today,  he  asserted.  He  reviewed  briefly  the  history  of  wars  that  were 
not  for  conquest,  following  H.  G.  Wells'  book,  singling  out  for  spe- 
cial mention  all  the  wars  that  have  been  for  freedom  and  for  the 
protection  of  nations,  giving  as  the  climax  America's  fight  for  free- 
dom of  the  world  in  the  last  war.  He  asked  the  pertinent  question, 
"What  have  we  gained  from  the  great  world  war  when  monarchy 
was  linked  with  democracy  in  the  fight  ?  The  answer  was  that  four 
of  the  kings,  the  Caesars,  or  kaisers,  or  czars,  were  driven  out  of 
power,  and  only  one  who  ruled  according  to  the  old  idea  is  left 
ruling,  and  that  is  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  British  rule  in  India,  he 
admitted,  seems  to  be  the  same,  but  that  is  temporary,  and  as  soon 
as  the  people  are  able  to  rule  themselves,  the  type  of  ruler  will  be 
changed.  A  new  standard  of  self-rule  has  been  established,  and  men 
and  women  are  ruling  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Turkey,  he  de- 
clares, will  be  a  factor  for  the  next  thousand  years,  and  Constanti- 
nople is  the  strategic  point  today. 

He  closed  by  showing  how  trained  minds  and  hearts  are  needed  to 
lead  the  world  to  the  new  day  when  military  force  will  not  rule 
the  world.  He  traced  rapidly  the  dream  of  democracy  through  his- 
tory and  showed  how  America  is  leading  the  way  in  making  the 
dreams  come  true.  His  final  word  was  a  special  appeal  to  the  stu- 
dents to  help  to  bring  about  the  new  day. 

Patriotic  songs  were  sung.  Only  one  period  was  given  to  the  cele- 
bration. 

Demonstrations  on  Life  Saving 

David  Yates,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  First  Aid  work  of  the  South- 
eastern Division  of  the  Red  Cross,  gave  a  most  instructive  and  in- 
teresting talk  to  the  summer  students  on  First  Aid,  especially  life- 
saving,  and  gave  demonstrations,  using  as  his  subjects  young*  men 
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of  Greenville  who  had  just  passed  the  examination  and  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Life-Saving  Corps.  These  were  Robert  H.  Wright, 
Jr.,  son  of  President  Wright,  and  Will  Whedbee. 

Visit  from  Miss  Martin 

Miss  Margaret  Martin,  the  representative  of  the  Educational  De- 
partment of  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  spent  two  days 
in  the  school  giving  demonstrations  in  singing,  folk-dancing,  singing 
and  dancing  games,  musical  appreciation,  and  kindred  subjects. 

Assembly  Exercises 

Rev.  Leland  W.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Church  of  Green- 
ville, conducted  the  services  at  Assembly  on  the  morning  of  June  28. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Deal  made  an  excellent  practical  talk  at  Assembly 
on  July  1st  on  Physical  Education  in  the  schools,  giving  suggestions 
that  could  be  adopted  anywhere  as  to  athletics,  playgrounds,  and 
play.  He  has  gone  about  the  country  laying  off  tennis  courts,  bask- 
et-ball, baseball  and  volley  ball  grounds  and  putting  into  practise 
his  theories. 

Mr.  Deal  has  made  himself  of  service  to  the  students  by  leading 
the  community  sings  and  campus  games. 

A  Reception  to  the  Faculty 

On  Thursday  evening  Mrs.  K.  R.  Beckwith  entertained  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  officers  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College 
and  a  few  other  guests  in  the  parlors  in  West  Dormitory.  A  de- 
lightful evening  was  spent  playing  games  and  doing  "stunts"  that 
created  a  lot  of  amusement.  Miss  Pearl  Wright  and  Mr.  Robert 
Wright,  Jr.,  served  punch  and  late  in  the  evening  served  the  re- 
freshments. 

Faculty  Entertained 

The  Iviwanis  Club  of  Greenville  entertained  the  faculty  and 
officers  of  the  College  with  a  delightful  dinner  party  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  19  in  the  Rotary  Club  Building.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  catchy  stunts  put  on  both  by  the  members  of  the  club 
and  by  the  faculty.  The  lucky  ones  who  received  prizes  were  Misses 
Jenkins,  McKinney  and  Collins. 
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The  people  at  "The  Vines  House,"  the  teacher  age  of  the  Green- 
ville Schools,  entertained  the  faculty  and  officers  on  the  evening 
of  May  20  with  a  delightful  picnic  and  camp  supper  at  Red  Bank 
on  Tar  River.  All  went  out  to  the  spot  on  trucks,  returning  in 
the  moonlight. 

On  Easter  Monday  the  faculty  and  the  Vines  House  people  had 
a  delightful  trip  down  the  river  to  Washington,  winding  up  with 
a  fish  fry  at  the  seining  beach  at  Grimesland. 

A  Narrow  Escape  from  Fire 

In  the  early  morning  of  May  20  the  Administration  Building 
of  the  college  caught  fire  and  for  a  short  time  it  looked  serious, 
but  the  fire  company  soon  had  the  fire  under  control  and  the  damage 
was  not  very  great.  The  Sewing  Room  is  out  of  commission,  and 
the  fire  burned  through  into  the  Science  room  above  and  through 
into  the  room  beneath.  The  fire  was  against  the  thick  wall  that 
had  been  the  outside  wall  before  the  East  Wing  was  added.  The 
thickness  of  the  wall  probably  saved  the  building. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

As  several  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  officers  returned  to  summer  school 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  a  good  organization  during  the  summer 
term.  Nine  representatives  were  sent  to  Blue  Ridge  this  year. 
Two  of  these,  Miss  Hallie  Scoville,  member  of  the  advisory  board, 
and  Ruth  Barbee,  president  for  the  coming  year,  came  directly 
to  summer  school  from  the  conference.  Miss  Gladys  Bateman, 
the  treasurer  for  next  year,  also  returned. 

An  organization  was  formed  by  using  as  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees, girls  who  had  been  in  the  regular  term.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Program,  Agnes  Jones ;  Music,  Mabel  Thomas ;  Poster,  Trixie 
Jenkins ;  Social,  Leah  Cooke ;  and  Reporter,  Augusta  Woodward. 
This  cabinet  has  mapped  out  an  interesting  program  for  the  summer. 

Several  social  affairs  have  been  arranged. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  opened  the  activities  for  the  summer  with  a 
social.  This  was  given  on  the  campus,  Saturday  evening,  June  17. 
The  guests  were  divided  into  two  large  circles,  the  inner  circle  pass- 
ing around  and  asking  the  name  of  each  person  passed.  In  this 
way  every  one  became  acquainted.     Punch  was  served  after  which 
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the  guests  were  conducted  to  the  front  campus  where  several  games 
were  played.  Miss  Minor  led  the  party  in  a  number  of  community 

songs. 

Friday  evening  services  will  be  held  on  the  campus  throughout  the 
term.  The  first  of  these  was  led  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Deal,  Friday,  June 
23.  The  scripture  was  read  by  Miss  Bonnie  Howard.  Many 
familiar  songs  were  sung. 

There  will  be  vesper  services  every  Sunday  night,  conducted  by 
the  ministers  of  the  town  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

President  Wright  led  the  first  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Sunday  evening  service 
for  the  summer  term  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  on  the 
evening  of  June  25.  His  theme  was  "Carry  the  message  to  others," 
or  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  others.  He  used  Ezekiel 
as  the  example,  reading  the  second  chapter  of  Ezekiel  in  which  the 
story  is  told  of  how  he  first  protested,  saying  the  people  did  not  want 
the  message,  but  finally  accepted,  giving  one  of  the  finest  statements 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  He 
had  learned  the  lesson  that  he  must  meet  the  responsibility  of  giving 
the  people  the  truth  of  the  Jehovah ;  whether  they  would  receive  it  or 
not,  they  must  have  the  chance  to  know.  The  same  responsibility 
is  laid  upon  us  who  know.  "The  more  one  knows  the  greater  the 
responsibility." 

He  took  a  passage  from  Isaiah,  also,  in  which  is  the  prophecy 
about  the  end  of  wars,  and  showed  that  this  is  usually  misinterpreted 
for  the  prophet  distinctly  says  that  wars  shall  cease  "in  the  latter 
days"  when  all  the  people  shall  have  heard  the  truth  about  Jehovah's 
God,  and  have  accepted  his  teachings  so  that  the  heart  of  man  shall 
have  been  so  changed  that  all  will  be  willing  to  work  together  for 
the  good  of  all.  The  breaking  up  of  the  world  by  the  most  horrible 
war  in  its  history  has  brought  the  opportunity  to  the  Christian 
nations  to  spread  the  truth.  Taking  food  to  the  hungry  nations, 
and  taking  medicines  and  doctors  to  the  suffering  in  body  gives 
the  chance  to  help  their  sick  souls. 

He  brought  the  message  home  to  the  young  women  before  him 
by  letting  them  see  that,  theirs  was  the  greatest  opportunity  of  all, 
to  spread  their  profession,  teaching  the  truth,  by  leading  the  cominc; 
generation  to  see  the  light  go  that  they  become  true,  honest,  up- 
right men  and  women.  Thus  each  generation  spreads  the  truth 
and  brings  the  great  day  of  peace  on  earth  nearer  and  nearer. 
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THE  PILE  DRIVER 

Myrtie  Mokse 

Men  made  me  a  creature  of  iron  and  ropes, 
An  elephant  run  by  steam, 
With  swinging  trunk  and  hammering  head; 
I  move  by  roller  and  beam. 

S  -  -  chunk  -  -  s  -  -  chunk, 

Huge  piles  I  lay, 

S  -  -  chunk  -  -  s  -  -  chunk, 

In  the  clinging  clay. 

Down — down — in  the  old  sea  bed, 
Where  the  buried  forests  lie; 
The  giant  that  raised  and  lowered  these, 
Was  mightier  far  than  I. 

S  -  -  chunk  -  -  s  -  -  chunk, 

Huge  piles  I  lay, 

S  -  -  chunk  -  -  s  -  -  chunk, 

In  the  clinging  clay. 

I  lay  foundations  many  and  deep, 
That  shall  hold  the  master's  dream, 
For  the  fitting  and  making  of  lives  untold, 
As  they  made  my  breath  of  steam. 

S  -  -  chunk  -  -  s  -  -  chunk, 

Huge  piles  I  lay, 

S  -  -  chunk  -  -  s  -  -  chunk, 

In  the  clinging  clay. 
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